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T    O 


William  Honeycomb,  Efq. 


feven  former  volumes 
°*    t^le    SpeElator  having .. 
been  dedicated    to    fome 
v  of  the  moft  celebrated  perfons  of 
>  the  age,   I v  take  leave  to  infcribe 
^  this  eighth  and  laft  to  You,  as  to 
;va  gentleman  who  hath  ever  been 
<  ambitious  of  appearing  in  the  beft 
company. 
VOL.  VIII.          A  You 

2123432 


DEDICATION. 

You  are  now  wholly  retired 
from  the  bufy  part  of  mankind, 
and  at  leifure  to  reflect  upon  your 
paft  atchievements;  for  which 
reafon  I  look  upon  You  as  a 
perfon  very  well  qualified  for  a 
Dedication. 

I  may  pollibly  difappoint  my 
readers,  and  yourfelf  too,  if  I 
do  not  endeavour  on  this  occa_ 
fion  to  make  the  world  acquaint- 
ed with  your  virtues.  And  here, 
Sir,  I  mall  not  compliment  You 
upon  your  birth,  perfon,  or  for- 
tune ;  nor  any  other  the  like  per- 
fections, which  You  poffefs  whe- 
ther you  will  or  no:  But  (hall 
only  touch  upon  thofe,  which  are 
of  your  own  acquiring,  and  in 

which 


DEDICATION. 

which  every  one  muft  allow  You 
have  a  real  merit. 

Your  janty  air  and  eafy  mo- 
tion, the  volubility  of  your  diC- 
courfe,  the  fuddennefs  of  your 
laugh,  the  management  of  your 
fnuff-box,  with  the  whitenefs  of 
your  hands  and  teeth,  (which 
have  juftly  gained  You  the  envy 
of  the  mod  polite  part  of  the 
Male  world,  and  the  love  of  the 
greateft  beauties  in  the  Female) 
are  entirely  to  be  afcribed  to  your 
own  perfonal  genius  and  applica- 

tion. 

You  are   formed   for  thefe  ac- 

complifhments   by  a  happy  turn 

of  nature,  and  have  finifhed  your- 

felf  in  them  by  the  utmoft   im- 

A  2  prove- 


DEDICATION. 

provements  of  art.  A  man  that 
is  defective  in  either  of  thefe  qua- 
lifications (whatever  may  be  the 
fecret  ambition  of  his  heart)  muft 
never  hope  to  make  the  figure  You 
have  done,  among  the  fafhionable 
part  of  his  fpecies.  It  is  there- 
fore no  wonder,  we  fee  fuch  mul- 
titudes of  afpiring  young  men  fall 
fliort  of  You  in  all  thefe  beauties 
of  your  character,  notwithftanding 
the  ftudy  and  pradice  of  them  is 
the  whole  bufinefs  of  their  lives. 
But  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the 
free  and  difengaged  behaviour  of  a 
fine  gentleman  makes  as  many 
aukward  beaux,  as  the  ealinefs  of 
your  favourite  Waller  hath  made 
infipid  poets. 


At 


DEDICATION. 

At  prefent  tYou  are  content  to 
aim  all  your  charms  at  your  own 
fpoufe,  without  farther  thought  of 
mifchief  to  any  others  of  the  fex. 
I  know  You  had  formerly  a  very 
great  cdntempt  for  that  pedantic 
race  of  mortals,  who  call  them- 
felves  philofophers ;  and  yet,  to 
your  honour  be  it  fpoken,  there 
is  not  a  foge  of  them  all  could 
have  better  adled  up  to  their  pre- 
cepts in  one  of  the  moft  important 
points  of  life:  I  mean  in  that 
generous  difregard  of  popular  opi- 
nion which  You  fhewed  fome  years 
ago,  when  You  chofe  for  your 
wife  an  obfcure  young  woman, 
who  doth  not  indeed  pretend  to 
an  ancieat  Family,  but  has  cer- 
A  3  tainly 


DEDICATION. 

tainly  as  many  forefathers  as  any 
lady  in  the  land,  if  flic  could  but 
reckon  up  their  names. 

I   muft  own  I  conceived   very 
extraordinary  hopes  of  You  tfrom 
the  moment  that    you    confeffed 
your  Age,    and    from    eight  and 
forty  (where  You  had  ftuck  fo  ma- 
ny years)  very  ingeniously  ftepped 
into  your  grand  climacleric.    Your 
deportment  has  fince    been    very 
venerable  and  becoming.     If  I  am 
rightly  informed,  You  make  a  re- 
gular  appearance    every    quarter- 
feffions    among   your    brothers  of 
the  quorum^  and  if  things  go  on 
as  they  do,  ftand  fair  for  being  a 
colonel  of  the  militia.     I  am  told 
that    your    time  paffes    away   as 

agreeably 


DEDICATION. 

agreeably  in  the  amufements  of  a 
country  life,  as  it  ever  did  in  the 
gallantries  of  the  town:  And  that 
You  now  take  as  much  pleafure  in 
the  planting  of  young  trees,  as 
You  did  formerly  in  the  cutting 
down  of  your  old  ones.  In  £hortr 
we  hear  from  all  hands  that  You 
are  thoroughly  reconciled  to  your 
dirty  acres*  and  have  not  too  much 
wit  to  look  into  your  own  eftate* 
After  having  fpoken  thus  much 
of  my  patron,.  I  muft  take  the  pri- 
vilege of  an  author  in  faying  fome- 
thing  of  myfelf.  I  mall  therefore 
beg  leave  to  add,  that  I  have  pur- 
pofely  omitted  fetting  thofe  marks 
to  the  end  of  every  paper,  which 
appeared  in  my  former  volumes^ 
A  4  that 


DEDICATlcm 

that  You  may  have  an  opportunity 
of   fliewing   Mrs.   Honeycomb  the 
fhrewdnefs  of  your  conjedures,   by 
afcribing  every    fpeculation  to  its 
proper  author :   Though  You  know 
how   often   many  profound  critics 
in  ftile  and   fentiments   have   very 
judicioufly  erred  in  this  particular, 
before  they  were  let  into  the  fecrct. 
I  am,  . 

S  I  R, 

your  moft  faithful 

humble  fervant^ 


The  SPECTATOR. 


THE 


SPECTATOR, 

voL.   viii. 
I 


THE 

Bookfeller   to   the  Reader. 


T  N  the  Jx  hundred  and  thirty  ficond' 
•*-  Spectator,  the  reader  will  find  an  ac~ 
count  of  the  rife  of  this. eighth  and  lajl 
volume. 


I  have  not  been  able  to  prevail  upon  the 
federal  Gentlemen  who  'were  concerned  in- 
this  work  to   let  me.  acquaint  t'i&  world. 
with  tbeir  names. 


Perhaps  it  will  be  unneceffary:  to  m-~ 

form   the  Reader,  that  no   other  papers^ 

which    have  appeared  under  the  title  of 

Spectator,  jince  the  ciojing  of  this  eighth* 

volume,    were    written  by   any  of    thofe 

Grentlemen  who  had  a  ban d.  in  this  or  th& 

former  volumes* 


THE 

SPECTATOR. 


N°  556     Tuefday,  June  18,  1714. 

Quails  ubi  in  lucem  coluber  mala  gramina  paftus, 
Frigidafub  terra  tumidum  quern  bruma  tegebat  ; 
Nunc  po/itis  novus  exuviis,  nitidufque  ju"jtntat 
Lubrica  con-vol-vit  fublato  peflore  terga 
Arduus  ad  folem,  &  linguis  micat  ore  trifculis. 

Virg.  ./En.  2.  ver.  471. 

So  fliines,  renew'd  in  youth,  thecrefted  fnake, 
Who  flept  the  winter  in  a  thorny  brake  : 
And  caiting  oft"  his  flough,  when  fpring  returns^ 
Now  looks  aloft,  and  with  new  glory  hums  : 
Reftor'd  with  pois'nous  herbs,  his  ardent  fides 
Reflect  the  fun,  and  rais'd  on  fpires  he  rides; 
High  o'er  the  grafs  hifling  he  rolls  along, 
And  brandilhes  by  fits  his  forky  tongue. 


PON  laying  down  the  office  of  S  P  E  c- 
TATOR,  I  acquainted  the  world  witlv 
my  defign  of  electing  a  new  club,  and} 
of  opening  my  mouth  in  it  after  a  moft 
folemn  manner.  Both  the  eledion  and 
the  ceremony  are  now  part  ;  but  not  find- 
ing it  fo  eafy,  as  I  atiirit  imagined,  to  break  through  a 

fifty 
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fifty  years  filence,  I  would  not  venture  into  the  world 
under  the  character  of  a  man  who  pretends  to  talk  like 
other  people,  until  I  had  arrived  at  a  full  freedom  of 
fpeech. 

1  mall referve  for  another  time  the  hiftory  of  fuch 
club  or  clubs  of  which  I  am  now  a  talkative,  but  un- 
worthy member;  and  mail  here  give  an  account  of  this 
furprifing  change  which  has  been  produced  in,  me,  and 
which  I  Isok  upon  to  be  as  remarkable  an  accident  as 
any  recorded  in  hiftory,  fince  that  which  happened  t& 
the  fon  of  Crafus,  after  having  been  many  years  as 
much  tongue*tied  as  myfelf. 

Upon  the  firft  opening  of  my  mouth,  I  made  a 
fpeech,  confifting  of  about  half  a  dozen  well  turned 
periods ;  but  grew  fo  very  hoarfe  upon  it,  that  for  three 
days  together,  inllead  of  finding  the  ufe  of  my  tongue, 
I  was  afraid  that  I  had  quite  loft  it.  Befides,  the  unufual 
extenfion  of  my  mufcles,  on  this  occafion,  made  my 
face  akc  on  both  fides  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  nothing 
but  an  invincible  refolution  and  perfeverance  could 
have  prevented  me  from  falling  back  to  my,  mono- 
fyllables. 

I  afterwards  made  feveral  eflays  towards  fpeaking ; 
and  that  I  might  not  be  ftartled  at  my  own  voice,  which 
has  happened  to  me  more  than  once,  I  ufed  to  read  aloud 
in  my  chamber,  and  have  often  flood  in  the  middle  of 
the  ftreet  to  call  a  coach,  when  I  knew  there  was  none 
within  hearing. 

When  I  was  thus  grown  pretty  well  acquainted  with- 
my  own  voice,  I  laid  hold  of  all  opportunities  to  exert 
it.  Not  caring  however  to  fpeak  much  by  myfelf,  and 
to  draw  upon  me  the  whole  attention  of  thofe  I 
converfed  with,  I  ufed,  for  fome  time,  to  walk  e.very 
morning  in  the  Mull,  and  talk  in  chorus  with  a  parcel 
•f  Frencbmtn.  I  found  my  modefty  greatly  relieved 
by  the  communicative  temper  of  this  nation,  who  are 
fo  very  fociable,  as  to  think  they  are  never  better 
company,  than  when  they  are  all  opening  at  the  fame 
wme. 

I  then  fancied  I  might  receive  great  benefit  from  fe- 
male converfation,  and  that  I  mould  have  a  convenience 
of:  talking  with  the  greateft  freedom,  when  I  was  not: 

under 
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tinder  any  impediment  of  thinking  :  I  therefore  threw 
myfelf  into  an  afTembly  of  ladies,  but  could  not  for 
my  life  get  in  a  word  among  them  ;  and  found  that  if 
X  did  not  change  my  company,.  I  was  in  danger  of  be- 
ing reduced  to  my  primitive  taciturnity. 

The  coffee-houfes  have  ever  fince  been  my  chief 
places  of  refort,  where  I  have  made  the  greateft  im- 
provements ;  in  order  to  which  I  have  taken  a  particular 
care  never  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion  with  the  man  I 
converfed  with.  I  was  a  tory  at  Button's,  and  a  whig 
at  Child's,  a  friend  to  the  Englijkman,  or  an  advocate 
for  the  Examiner,  as  it  beft  ferved  my  turn ;  fome  fancy 
me  a  great  enemy  to  the  French  King,  though  in  reality, 
I  only  make  ufe  of  him  for  a  help  to  difcourfe.  In 
ihort,  I  wrangle  and  difpute  for  exercife;  and  have 
carried  this  point  fo  far  that  I  was  once  like  to  have  been 
run  through  the  body  for  making  a  little  too  free  with 
my  betters. 

In  a  word,  I  am  quite  another  man  to  what  I  was. 


-  Nil fuit  unquam 


Tarn  difparjibi Hor,  Sat.  3,.  lib.  r.  ver.  18. 

Nothing  was  ever  fo  unlike  itfelf. 

My  old  acquaintance  fcarce  know  me;  nay,  I  wa» 
aflced  the  other  day  by  a  Jew  at  Jonathan's  whether  I 
was  not  related  to  a  dumb  gentleman,  who  ufed  to  come 
to  that  coffee-houfe  ?  But  I  think  I  never  was  better 
pleafed  in  my  life  than  about  a  week  ago,,  when,  as  I 
was  battling  it  acrofs  the  table  with  a  young  templar, 
his  companion  gave  him  a  pull  by  the  fleeve,  begging 
him  to  come  away,  for  that  the  old  prig  would  talk 
him  to  death. 

Being  now  a  very  good  proficient  in  difcourfe,  I  mail 
appear  in  the  world  with  this  addition  to  my  character, 
that  my  countrymen  may  reap  the  fruits  o/  my  new- 
acquired  loquacity. 

Thofe  who  have  been  prefent  at  public  difpute:.  in 
the  univerfity,  know  that  it  is  ufual  to  maintain  herefies 
for  argument  fake.  I  have  heard  a  man  a  moft  impu- 
dent Sedan  for  half  an  hour,  who  hath  been  an  ortho- 
dox divine  all  his  life  after.  I  have  taken,  the  fame 

method 
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method  to  accomplish  myfelf  in  the  gift  of  utterance* 
having  talked  above  a  twelvemonth,  not  fo  niuch  for 
the  benefit  of  my  hearers,  as  of  myfcli..  But  fincel 
have  now  gained  the  faculty,  I  have  been  fo  long  cnr 
deavouring  after,  I  intend  to  make  a  right  ufeof  it,  and 
fhall  think  myfelf  obliged,  for  the  future,  to  fpeak  always 
in  truth  and  fincerity  of  heart.  While  a  man  is  learn- 
ing to  fence,  he  practices  both  on  friend  and  foe;  but 
when  he  is  a  matter  in  the  art,  he  never  exerts  it  but 
on  what  he  thinks  the  right  fide. 

That  this  lail  alhifion  may  not  give  my.  reader  a 
wrong  idea  of  my  defign  in  this  paper,  Imuft.here  in» 
form  him,  that  the  author  of  it  is  of  no  faction,  that  he 
is  a  friend  to  no  interefts  but  thofe  of  truth  and  virtue, 
nor  a  foe  to  any  but  thofe  of  vice  and  folly.  Though 
I  make  more  noife  in  the  world  than  I  ufed  to  do,  I  am 
Hill  refolved  to  acl.in  it  as  an  indifferent  Spectator.  It 
is  not  my  ambition  to"  increafe  the  number  either  of 
whigs  or  tories,  but  of  wife  and  good  men,  and  I 
could  heartily  wifh  there  were  not  faults  common  to 
both  parties,  which  afford  me  fufficient  matter  to  work 
upon,  without  defcending  to  thofe  which  are  peculiar 
to  either. 

If  in  a  multitude  of  counfellors  there  is  fafety,  we 
ought  to  think  ourfelves  the  fecureft  nation  in  the 
world.  Moil  of  our  garrets  are  inhabited  by  ftatefmen, 
who  watch  over  the  liberties  of  their  country,  and. 
make  a  (hi ft  to  keep  themfelves  from  ftarving,  by 
taking  into  their  care  the  properties  of  their  fellow- 
fubjecls. 

As  thefe  politicians  of  both  fides  have  already  worked 
the  nation  into  a  moil  unnatural  ferment,  I  fhall  be 
fo  far  from  endeavouring  to  raife  it  to  a  greater  height, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  {hall  be  the  chief  tendency 
of  my  papers,  to  infpire  my  countrymen  with  a  mutual 
good-will  and  benevolence.  .  Whatever  faults  either 
party  may  be  guilty  of,  they  are  rather  inflamed  than 
cured  by  thofe  reproaches,  which  they  caft  upon  one 
another.  The  moil:  likely  method  of  rectifying  any 
man's  conduct,  is,  by  recommending  to'^him  the  prin- 
ciples of  truth  and  honour,  religion  and  virtue ;  and 
fo  long  as  he  ads  with  an  eye  to  thefe  principles, 

whatever 
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whatever  party  he  is  of,  he  cannot  fail  of  being  a  good 
Englijbman,  and  a  lover  of  kis  country. 

As  for  the  perfons  concerned  in  this  work,  the  names 
of  a!!  of  them,  or  at  leart  of  fuch  as  delire  it,  fhall  be 
publiflied  hereafter:  Until  which  time  I  muft  intreat 
the  couiteous  reader  to  fufpend  his  curiofity,  and  rather 
to  confider  what  is  written,  than  who  they  are  that 
write  it. 

Having  thus  adjufted  all  neceffary  preliminaries  with 
my  reader,  1  (hall  not  trouble  him  with  any  more  pre- 
fatory difcourfes,  but  proceed  in  my  old  method,  and 
entertain  him  with  fpeculations  on  every  ufeful  fubjecl 
that  fails  in  my  way. 


N°  557       Monday,   June  at. 


Quippe  domum  timet  ambiguam,  Tyriofque  bilingues. 

Virg.  ^En.  i.  vcr.  665. 

He  fears  th'  ambiguous  race,  and  Tyrians  double- 
tongu'd. 

rHERE  is  nothing,  fays  Plato,  fo  delightful,  as  the 
hearing  or  the  /peaking  of  truth.     For  this  reafon 
there  is  no  converfation  fo  agreeable  as  that  of  the 
man  of  integrity,  who  hears  without  any  intention  to 
betray,  and  fpeaks  without  any  intention  to  deceive. 

Among  all  the  accounts  which  are  given  of  Cato, 
I  do  not  remember  one  that  more  redounds  to  his 
honour  than  the  following  pafiage  related  by  Plutarch. 
As  an  advocate  was  pleading  the  caufe  of  his  client 
before  one  of  the  Praetors,  he  could  only  produce  a 
fingle  witnefs  in  a  point  where  the  law  required  the 
tellimony  of  two  perfons ;  upon  which  the  Advocate 
infifted  on  the  integrity  of  that  perfon  whom  he  had 
produced;  but  the  Prastor  told  him,  that  where  the 
law  required  two  witnefTes  he  would  not  accept  of 
ene,  though  it  were  Cato  himfelf.  Such  a  fpeech  from 

a  perfoa 
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a  perfon  who  fat  at  the  head  of  a  court  of  juftice,  while 
Cato  was  ftill  living,  fhews  us,  more  than  a  thoufand  ex- 
amples, the  high  reputation  this  great  man  had  gained 
among  his  contemporaries  upon  the  account  of  his 
fincerity. 

When  fuch  an  inflexible  integrity  is  a  little  foftned 
and  qualified  by  the  rules  of  converfation  and  good- 
breeding,  there  is  not  a  more  (hining  virtue  in  the  whole 
catalogue  of  focial  duties.  A  man  however  ought  to 
tcke  great  care  not  to  polifh  himfelf  out  of  his  vera- 
city, nor  to  refine  his  behaviour  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
virtue. 

This  fubjeft  is  exquifitely  treated  in  the  moft  ele- 
gant fermon  of  the  great  Britijh  preacher.  I  fhall 
beg  leave  to  transcribe  out  of  it  two  or  three  fentences, 
as  a  proper  introduction  to  a  very  curious  letter, 
which  I  (hall  make  the  chief  entertainment  of  this  fpe- 
culation. 

The  old  Englijb  plainnefs  and  fincerity,  that  gene- 
rous  integrity  cf  nature,  and  honefty  of  difpofction, 
which  always  argues  true  greatnefs  of  mind,  and  is- 
ufually  accompanied  with  undaunted  courage  and  re- 
folution,  is  in  a  great  meafure  loft  among  us. 
'  The  dialeft  of  converfation  is  nowa-days  fo  fwelled 
with  vanity  and  compliment,  and  fo  furfeited  (as  \ 
may  fay)  of  expreffions  of  kindnefs  and  refpedl,  that 
if  a  man  that  lived  an  age  or  two  ago  fhould  return 
into  the  world  again,  he  would  really  want  a  dictionary 
to  help  him  to  underftand  his  own  language,  and  lo 
know  the  true  intrinfic  value  of  the  phrafe  in  fafhion  ; 
and  would  hardly,  at  firft,  believe  at'  what  a  low 
rate  the  higheft  drains  and  expreffions  of  kindnefs 
imaginable  do  commonly  pafs  in  current  payment; 
and  when  he  mould  come  to  underftand  it,  it  would 
be  a  great  while  before  he  could  bring  himfelf 
with  a  good  countenance,  and  a  good  confcience, 
to  converfe  with  men  upon  equal  terms  and  in  their 


own  way. 


I  have  by  me  a  letter  which  I  look  upon  as  a  great 
cunofity,  and  which  may  ferve  as  an  exemplification 
to  the  foregoing  paflage,  cited  out  of  this  moftexcel- 
knt  prelate.  It  is  faid  to  have  beej?.  written  in  kinj» 

C&rlet, 
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Cbar/es  II's  re-gn  by  the  ambaflador  of  Bantam,  a  little 
after  his  arrival  in  England. 

Majier, 

THE  people,  where  I  now  am,  have  tongues 
further  from  their  hearts  than  from  London  to 
Bantam,  and  chou  knoweit  the  inhabitants  of  one  of 
thefe  places  do  not  know  what  is  done  in  the  other. 
They  call  thee  and  thy  fubjefts  barbarians,  becaufe 
we  fpeak  what  we  mean  ;  and  account  themfelves  a 
civilized  people,  becaufe  they  fpeak  one  thing  and 
mer,.n  another :  Truth  they  call  barbarity,  and  falf- 
hood  poli.enefs.  Upon  my  fir  ft  landing,  one  who  was 
fcnt  from  the  king  of  this  place  to  meet  me,  told  me, 
That  ht  was  extremely  for  ry  for  the  florn  I  bad  met 
'with  juft  before  my  arrival.  1  was  troubled  to  hear 
him  grieve  and  arHicl  himfelf  upon  my  account;  but 
in  lefs  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  fmiled,  and  was 
as  merry  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Another  who 
came  with  him,  told  me  by  my  interpreter,  He  jbould 
be  glad  to  do  me  any  /er-vice  that  lay  in  bis  po-iuer. 
Upon  which  I  di-fired  him  to  carry  one  of  my  port- 
mantuas  for  me  ;  but  inftead  of  ferving  me  according 
to  his  promife,  he  laughed,  and  bid  another  do  it. 
I  lodged,  the  firft  week,  at  the  houfe  of  one  who 
defired  me  to  think  myfelf  at  home,  and  to  confider  hit 
houfe  as  my  own.  Accordingly,  I  the  next  morning 
began  to  knock  down  one  of  the  walls  of  it,  in  order 
to  let  in  the  frefh  air,  and  had  packed  up  fome  of 
the  houfhold-goods,  of  which  I  intended  to  have 
made  thee  a  prefent;  but  the  falfe  varlet  no  fooner 
faw  me  falling  to  work,  but  he  fent  word  to  defire 
me  to  give  over,  for  that  he  would  have  no  fuch  do- 
ings in  his  houfe.  I  had  not  been  long  in  this  na- 
tion, before  I  was  told  by  one,  for  whom  I  had  aflced 
a  certain  favour  from  the  chief  of  the  king's  fervants, 
whom  they  here  call  the  lord-treafurer,  that  I  had 
eternally  obliged  him.  I  was  fo  furprifed  at  his  gra- 
titude, that  I  could  not  forbear  faying,  What  fervice 
is  there  which  one  man  can  do  for  another,  that  can 
oblige  him  to  all  eternity !  However  1  only  afked. 
him  for  my  reward,  that  he  would  lend  me  his 
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*  eldefl  daughter  during  my  flay  in  this  country;  but 
'  I  quickly  found  that  he  was  as  treacherous  as  the  reft 
'  of  his  countrymen. 

'  At  my  firft  going  to  court,  one  of  the  great  men 

*  almoft   put  me  out   of  countenance,    by  aflting  hn 

*  tboufand pardont  of  me  for  only  treading  by  accideit 
'  upon  my  toe.     They  call   this  kind  of  lye  a  com- 

*  pliment ;    for  when  they  are  civil  to  a   great  man, 

*  they  tell  him  untruths,  for  which  thou  wouldeft  o'r- 

*  der   any  of  thy  officers  of  ftate  to  receive  a  hundred 

*  blows  upon  his   foot.     I  do  not  know   how  I  fhall 

*  negoclate  any  thing  with  this  people,  fince   there  is 
'  fo  little  credit  to   be  given  to  them.     When  1  go  to 

*  fee  the  King's  fcribe,   \  am  generally  told  that  he  is 

*  not  at  home,  though  perhaps  I  law  him  go  into   his 
'  houfe  almoft  the  very  moment  before.    Thou  wouldeft 
.'  fancy   that  the  whole  nation  are  phyficians,  for  the 
'  firft  question  they  always  aik  me,  is,    bo-w  /</(?;! 
'  have  this  quelHon  put  to  me  above  a  hundred  times  a 

*  day.     Nay,  they  are  not  only  thus  inquifitive  after 
'  my  health,  but  wi!h  it  in.  a  more  folemn  manner,  with* 

*  a  full  glafs  in  their  hands,   every    time  I  fit  with 

*  them  at  table,  though  at  the  fame  time  they  would  per- 
•'.fuads  me  to  drink  their  liquors  in  fuch  quantities  as 

*  I  have  found  by  experience  will  make  me  fick.    They 
«  often  pretend  to  pray  for  thy  health  alfo  in   the  fame 
'  manner  ;  but  I  have  more  reafon   to   expect  it  from 

*  the  gcodnefs  of  thy  conilitution,  than   the  -fincerii,y 
1  of  their  wiflies.     May  thy  ilave  efcape  in  'fafety  from, 

*  this  double-tongued  race'   of  men,    and  live  to  lay 
«  himfelf  once  more  at  thy  feet  in  the  royal  city  of 
'  £  ant  am.' 


Wednefday 
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£>ui  fit,  Maecenas,  ut  nemo,  quam  Jibi  fcrtem 

Seu  ratio  dederit,  feu  fors  cbjecerit,  ilia 

Contentui  lii^uat  :  iaudtt  d'werfa  fequentes  ? 

O  fortunati  mercatores,  gratis  annts 

Miles  ait,  multo  jam  fraclus  membra  la&orf? 

Contra  mercator,   na  mm  jadantibus  aujtris, 

Militia  eft  potior.     Quid  enim  ?  concurrityri*  hora 

Momenta  cita  man  <venit,  aut  victoria  hrita. 

Agricolam  laudat  juris  leguntque  peril  us, 

Sub  gttlli  cantum  confultur  ubi  o/iia  pul/at. 

Ille,  daiis  <vadibus,  qi/i  rure  txtrafius  in  urbem  ejl  •, 

Soles  felices  vi^entes  c'amat  in  urte. 

C<£tera  de  genere  hoc  (ad^o  funt  multa)  loquacem 

Deleffare  <va!ent  Fabium.     Ne  te  merer,  audi 

Quo  rem  deducam.      Si  quit  Dstts,  en  ego,  dicat, 

Jam  fcuiam  quod  itultis  :  en's  tu,  qui  01000,  miles, 

Mercatcr  :  tu  evnfultus  mod*b,  rujlicui.     Hint:  VPS, 

Vos  bine  mutatis  difcedite  partihus.     Eja, 

Quid  ftatis  ?  Nolint.     Atqv.i  licet  tjje  beatii. 

Hor.  Sat.  i.  lib.  i.  ver  i. 

Whence  is't,  Maecenas,  that  fo  few  approve 
The  ftate  they're  plac'd  in,  and  incline  to  rove; 
Whether  againft  their  will  by  fate  impos'd, 
Or  by  confent  and  prudent  choice  efpous'd  ?    ^ 
Happy  the  merchant !  the  old  foldier  cries, 
Broke  with  fatigues  and  warlike  enterprife. 
The  merchant  when  the  dreaded  hurricane 
TofTes  his  wealthy  cargo  on  the  main, 
Applauds  the  wars  and  toils  of  a  campaign  : 
There  an  engagement  foon  decides  your  doom, 
Bravely  to  die,  or  come  victorious  home. 
The  lawyer  vows  the  farmer's  life  i*  beft, 
When,  at  the  dawn,  the  clients  break  his  reft, 
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The  farmer,  having  put  in  bail  t'appear, 

And  forc'd  to  town,  cries,  they  are  happieft  there: 

With  thoufands  more  of  this  inconftant  race, 

Would  tire  e'en  Fabius  to  relate  each  cafe. 

Not  to  detain  you  longer,  pray  attend 

The  iflue  of  all  this ;  ihou'd  Jove  defcend, 

And  grant  to  every  man  his  rafh  demand, 

To  run  his  lengths  with  a  neglectful  hand  ; 

Firft,  grant  the  harrafs'J  warrior  a  releafe,  T 

Bid  him  go  trade,  and  try  the  faithlefs  feas,  £• 

To  purchafe  treafure  and  declining  eafe  :  j 

Next  call  the  pleader  from  his  learned  ftrife, 

To  the  calm  blefiings  of  a  country  life  : 

And,  with  thefe  feparate  demands  difmifs 

Each  fuppliant  to  enjoy  the  promis'd  blifs: 

Don't  you  believe  they'd  run  ?  Not  one  will  move, 

Tho'  proffer'd  to  be  happy  from  above.    HORNECK. 

IT  is  a  celebrated  thought  of  Socrates,  that  if  all 
the  misfortunes  of  mankind  were  caft  into  a  pub- 
lic flock,  in  order  to  be  equally  diilributed  among 
the  whole  fpecies,  thofe  who  now  think  themfelves 
the  moft  unhappy,  would  prefer  the  fhare  they  are  al- 
ready pofiefs'd  of,  before  that  which  would  fall  to  them 
by  fuch  a  divifion.  Horace  has  carried  this  thought 
a  great  deal  farther  in  the  motto  of  my  paper,  which 
implies  that  the  hardships  or  misfortunes  we  lie  under, 
are  more  eafy  to  us  than  thofe  of  any  ether  perfon 
would  be,  in  cafe  we  could  change  conditions  with 
him. 

As  I  was  ruminating  on  thefe  two  remarks,  and 
feated  in  my  elbow-chair,  I  infenfibly  fell  afleep ; 
when  on  a.fudden,  methought,  there  was  a  proclama- 
tion made  by  Jupiter,  that  every  mortal  mould  bring 
in  his  griefs  and  calamities,  and  throw  them  together 
in  a  heap.  There  was  a  large  plain  appointed  for 
this  purpofe  I  took  my  ftand  in  the  center  of  it, 
and  faw  with  a  great  deal  of  pleafure  the  whole  hu- 
man fpecies  marching  one  after  another,  and  throwing 
down  their  feveral  loads,  which  immediately  grew  up 
into  a  prodigious  mountain,  that  feemed  to  rife  above 
the  clouds. 

There 
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There  was  a  certain  Lady  of  a  thin  airy  fhape,  who 
was  very  aftive  in  this  folemnity.  She  carried  a  mag- 
nifying glafs  in  one  of  her  hands,  and  was  cloathed 
in  a  loofe  flowing  robe,  embroidered  with  feveral  figures 
of  fiends  and  fpeclres,  and  difcovered  themfelves  in  a 
thoufand  chimerical  mapes,  as  her  garmenc  hovered  in 
the  wind.  There  was  fomething  wild  and  diftrafted  in 
her  looks.  Her  name  was  FANCY.  She  led  up 
every  mortal  to  the  appointed  place,  after  having  very 
officioufly  affifted  him  in  making  up  his  pack,  and 
laying  it  upon  his  ihouljers.  My  heart  melted  within 
me  to  fee  my  fellow  creatures  groaning  under  their 
refpective  burdens,  and  to  confider  that  prodigious 
bulk  of  human  calamities  which  lay  before  me. 

There  were  however  feveral  perfons  who  gave  me 
g-reat  diverfion  upon  this  occafion.  I  obferved  one 
bringing  in  a  fardel  very  carefully  concealed  under 
an  old  embroidered  cloke,  which,  upon  his  throwing 
it  into  the  heap^  1  difcovered  to  be  Foverty.  Ano- 
ther, after  a  great  deal  of  puffing,  threw  down  his 
luggage,  which,  upon  examining,  I  found  to  be  his 
wife. 

There  were  multitudes  of  lovers  faddled  with  very 
whimfical  burthens  compofed  of  darts  and  flames  :  but 
what  was  very  odd,  tho'  they  fighed  as  if  their  hearts 
would  break  under  thefe  bundle  of  calamities,  they 
cculd  not  perfuade  themfelves  to  caft  them  into  the 
heap,  when  they  came  up  to  it ;  but  afcer  a  few  faint 
efforts,  (hook  their  heads  and  marched  away,  as  heavy- 
loaden  as  they  came.  I  faw  multitudes  of  old  women 
throw  down  their  wrinkles,  and  feveral  young  ones 
who  ftripped  themfelves  of  a  tawny  fkin.  There  were 
very  great  heaps  of  red  nofes,  large  lips,  and  rufty 
teeth.  The  truth  of  it  is,  1  was  furprifed  to  fee  the 
greateft  part  of  the  mountain  made  up  of  bodily 
deformities.  Obferving  one  advancing  towards  the 
heap,  with  a  larger  cargo  than  ordinary  upon  his 
back,  I  found  upon  his  near  approach,  that  it  was 
only  a  natural  hump,  which  he  difpofed  of,  with  great 
joy  of  heart,  among  this  collection  of  human  miferies. 
There  were  likewife  diftempers  of  all  forts,  though  I 
could  not  but  obfcrve,  that  theie  were  many  more  ima- 
ginary 
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ginary  than  real  One  little  packet  I  could  not  but  tak 
notice  of,  which  was  a  complication  of  all  the  difeafe,» 
incident  to  human  nature,  and  was  in  the  hand  of  a 
great  many  fine  people :  This  was  called  the  fpleen. 
But  what  molt  of  all  furprifed  me,  was  a  remark  I  made, 
that  there  was  not  a  iingle  vice  or  folly  thrown  into  the 
whole  heap  :  At  which  I  was  very  much  aftonifhed,  hav- 
ing concluded  within  myfelf,  that  everyone  would  take 
this  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  his  paffions,  prejudices, 
and  frailties. 

I  took  notice  in  particular  of  a  very  profligate  fellow, 
who  I  did  not  queftion  came  loaden  with  his  crimes  : 
but  upon  fearchinginto  his  bundle,  I  found  that  inltead 
of  throwing  his  guilt  from  him,  he  had  only  laid  down 
his  memory.  He  was  followed  by  another  worthlefs 
rogue,  who  flung  away. his  modefly  inftead  of  his  ig- 
norance. 

.  When  the  whole  race  of  mankind  had  thus  caft  their 
burdens,  the  Phantom  which  had  been  fo  bufy  on  this 
occafion,  feeing  me  an  idle  fpe&ator  of  what  parted, 
approached  towards  me.  I  grew  uneafy  at  her  pre- 
fence,  when  of  a  fudden  (he  held  her  magnifying  glafs 
full  before  my  eyes.  I  no  fooner  faw  my  face  in  it, 
but  was  ftartled  at  the  fhortnefs  of  it,  which  now 
appeared  to  me  in  its  utmoft  aggravation.  The  im- 
moderate breadth  of  the  features  made  me  very  much 
out  of  humour  with  my  own  countenance,  upon  which 
I  threw  it  from  me  like  a  mafic  It  happened  very 
luckily,  that  one  who  flood  by  me  had  juft  before 
thrown  down  his  vifage,  which,  it  feems,  was  too  long 
for  him.  It  was  indeed  extended  to  a  moft  fhameful 
length. ;  I  believe  the  very  chin  was,  modeftly  fpeaking, 
as  long  as  my  whole  face.  We  had  both  of  us  an  op, 
portunity  of  mending  ourfelves  ;  and  all  the  contribu- 
tions being  now  brought  in,  every  man  was  at  liberty 
to  exchange  his  misfortunes  for  thofeof  another  peiibn. 
But  as  there  arofe  many  new  incidents  in  the  fequel  of 
my  vifion,  I  fhall  referve  them  for  the  fubjeft  of  my 
next  paper. 


Fridty 
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Quid  cauftB  eft  i  merilo  quin  illis  Jupiter  ambas 
Jratus  buccas  inflet,  neque  ft  fotr  pojlbac 
Tarn  faci/em  <iico.tt  iiotis  ut  pr#beat  aurem  ? 

Hor.  Sat.  i.  1.  i.  ver.  2d. 

Were  it  not  jnft  that  Jove  provok'd  to  heat, 
Should  drive  thefe  triflera  from  the  hallow'd  feat, 
And  unrelenting  iland  when  they  intreat? 

Ho  R  N  E  C  K. 

IN  my  lait  paper,  I  gave  my  reader  a  fight  of  that 
mountain  of  miferies,  which  was  made  up  of  thofe 
feveial  calamities  that  afflict  the  minds  of  men.  I 
faw,  with  unfpeakable  pleafure,  the  whole  fpecies  thus 
delivered  from  its  farrows  :  though  at  the  fame  time, 
a,  we  Mood  round  the  heap,  and  furveyed  the  feveral 
materials  of  which  it  w^s  compofed,  there  was  fcarce  « 
mortal,  in  this  vafl  multitude,  who  did  not  difcover 
what  he  thought  pleafures  and  blefiings  of  life  ;  and 
wondered  how  the  owners  of  them  ever  came  to  look 
upon  them  as  burdens  and  grievances. 

As  we  were  regarding  very  attentively  this  confufion 
of  miferies,  this  chaos  of  calamity,  Jupiter  ',  iffued  out  a 
ffrcond  proclamation,  that  every  one  was  now  at  liberty 
to  exchange  his  affliction,  and  to  return  to  his  habitation 
with  any  fuch  other  bundle  as  mould  be  delivered  to 
him. 

Upon  this,  Fancy  began  again  to  beilir  herfelf,  and 
parcelling  out  the  whole  heap  with  incredible  activity, 
recommended  to  evej-y  one  his  particular  packet.  The 
hurry  and  confufion  at  this  time  was  not  to  be  expref- 
fed.  Some  obfervations,  whidi  I  made  upon  the  occa^ 
lion,  I  fhall  communicate  to  the  public,  A  venerable 
grey-headed  man,  who  had  laid  down  the  colic,  and 
who  I  found  wanted  an  heir  to  his  eflate,  fhatched  up 
ail  undutiful  fon,  that  had  been  thrown  into  the  heap 
by  his  angry  father.  The  gracelefs  youth,  in  lefs  than 

VOL.  V  ill.  B  a  quarter 
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a  quarter  of  an  hour,  pulled  the  old  Gentleman  by  the 
beard,  and  had  like  to'  have  knocked  his  brains  out ; 
io  that  meeting  the  true  father,  who  came  towards  him 
vith  a  fit  of  the  gripes,  he  begged  him  to  take  his  fon 
again,and  givehim  back  his  colic;  but  they  were  incapable 
either"  of  them  to  recede  from  the  choice  they  had  made. 
A  poor  galley-flave,  who  had  thrown  down  his  chains, 
took  up  the  gout  in  their  ftead,  but  made  fuch  wry 
faces,  that  one  might  eafily  perceive  lie  was  no  great 
gainer  by  the  bargain.  It  was  pleafant  enough  to  fee 
the  feveral  ex-changes  that  were  made,  for  ficknefs  a- 
gainft  poverty,  hunger  againft  want  of  appetite,  and 
care  againft  pain. 

The  female  world  were  very  bufy  among  themfelves 
in  bartering  for  features ;  one  was  trucking  a  lock  of 
grey  hairs  for  a  carbuncle,  another  was  making  over  a 
inert  wairt  for  a  pair  of  round  fnoulders,  and  a  third 
cheapning  a  bad  face  for  a  loll  reputation  :  But  on  all  ' 
thefe  cccaiions,  there  was  not  one  of  rhem  who  did  not 
think  the  new  blerr.iCh,  as  Toon  as  fte  had  got  it  into 
her  pofiYilion,  much  more  d-i (agreeable  than  the  cl.J  on e. 
I  made  the  fame  obfervation  on  every  other  misfortune 
or  calamity,  which  every  one  in  the  aflembly  brought 
upon  hrmfelf  in  lieu  of  what  he  had  parted  with  ; 
whether  it  be  that  all  the  evils  which  beial  us  are  in 
ibme  meafure  fuitecl  and  proportioned  to  our  ftrength, 
or  that  every  evil  becomes  more  fupportabie  by  our 
being.accuftomed  to  it,  1  {hall  not  determine. 

I  could  not  from  my  heart  forbear  pitying  the  poor 
hump- backed  Gentleman  mentioned  in  the  former  paper, 
who  went  off  a  very  well-fhaped  peifon  \\ith  a  Hone  in 
his  bladder;  nor  the  fine  Gentleman  who  had  flruck  up 
this  bargain  with  him,  that  limped  through  a  whole 
affemblv  of  ladies,  who  ufed  to  admire  him,  with  a  pair 
of  flioulders  peeping  over  his  head. 

I  mufl  not  omit  my  own  particular  adventure.  My 
friend  with  the  long  vifage  had  no  fooner  taken  upon 
h'm  my  fhort  face,  but  he  made  fuch  a  grotefque  figure 
in  it,  that  as  I  looked  upon  him  I  could  not  forbear 
laughing  at  myfelf,  infomuch  that  I  put  my  own  face 
out  of  countenance.  The  poor  Gentleman  was  fo  fen- 
fible  of  the  ridicule.,  that  I  found  he  was  r.ihamcd  of 

w  h  a  t 
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what  he  had  done  :  On  the  other  fide  I  found  that  Imy- 
felf  had  no  great  reafon  to  triumph,  for  as  I  went  to 
touch  my  forehead  I  milled  the  place,  and  clapped 
my  finger  upon  my  upper  lip.  Belides,  as  my  nofe 
was  exceeding  prominent,  I  gave  it  two  or  three  un- 
lucky knocks  as  I  was  playing  my  hand  about  my  face, 
and  aiming  at  fome  other  part  of  it.  I  faw  two  other 
Gentlemen  by  me,  who  were  in  the  fame  ridiculous 
circumftances.  Thefe  had  made  a  fooliih  fwop  betweea 
a  couple  of  thick  bandy  legs,  and  two  long  trapfticks 
that  had  no  calfs  to  them.  One  of  the/e  looked  like 
a  man  walking  upon  ftilts*  and  was  fo  lifted  up  into 
the  air,  above  his  ordinary  height,  that  his  head  turned 
round  with  it,  while  the  other  made  fuch  aukward 
circles,  as  he  attempted  to  walk,  that  he  fcarcc 
knew  how  to  move  forward  upon  his  new  fupporters : 
Obferving  him  to  be  a  pleafant  kind  of  fellow  I"  ftuck 
my  cane  in  the  ground,  and  told  him  I  would  lay  him 
a  bottle  of  wine,  that  he  did  not  march  up  to  it  on  z 
line,  that  I  drew  for  him,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  heap  was  at  laft  diuributed  among  the  two  iVxes, 
who  made  a  moft  piteous  fight,  as  they  wandered  up 
and  down  under  the  preffure  of  their  feveral  burdens. 
1  he  whole  plain  was  filled  with  murmurs  and  com- 
plaints, grones  and  lamentations.  Jupiter  at  length 
taking  companion  on  the  poor  mortals,  ordered  them  a 
fecond  time  to  lay  down  their  loads,  with  a  delign  to- 
give  every  one  his  own  again.  They  difcharged  them- 
felves  with  a  great  deal  of  pleafure ;  alter  which,  the 
phantom,  who  had  led  them  into  fuch  grofs  deluftons, 
was  commanded  to  difappear.  There  was  fent  in  her 
fiead  a  goddefs  of  quite  different  figure  :  Her  motions 
was  Heady  and  compofed,  and  her  afpect  ferious  but 
chearful.  She  every  now  and  then  call  her  eyes  to\vards 
heaven,  and  fi xed  them  upon  Jupiter :  Her  name  was 
Patience.  She  had  no  fooner  placed  herfclf  by  the  mount, 
of  forrows,  but  what  I  thought  very  remarkable,  ths 
whole  heap  funk  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  did  not  appear 
a  third  part  fo  big  as  it  was  before.  She  afterwards 
returned  every  man  his  own  proper  calamity,  and 
teaching  him  how  to  bear  it  in  the  moft  commodious 
manner,  he  raarched  off  with  it  contentedly,  being 
B  t  very 
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very  well  pleafed  that  he  had  not  been  left  to  his  own, 
choice,  as  to  the  kind  of  evils  which  fell  to  his  lot. 

Befides  the  feveral  pieces  of  morality  to  be  drawn 
out  of  this  vifion,  I  learnt  from  it,  never  to  repine  at 
my  own  misfortunes,  or  to  envy  the  happinefs  of  ano- 
ther, fince  it  is  impoffible  for  any  man  to.  form  a  right 
judgment  of  his  neighbour's  fufferings  ;  for  which 
renlon  alfo  I  have  determined  never  to  think  too  light- 
ly of  another's  complaints,  but  to  regard  the  furrows  of 
my  fellow-creatures  with  fentimeats  of  humanity  and 
compaflion. 


N°  560       Monday,  June  28. 


•  Verba  intermijja  relent  at.  Ovid.  Met.  1.  I .  ver.  746. 
•  He  tries  his  tongue,  his  filence  foftly  breaks. 

D  R  Y  D  E  K . 

EVERY  one  has  h«ard  of  the  famous  conjurer, 
who  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  has 
ftudied  himfelf  dumb  ;  for  which  reafon,  as  it  is 
believed,  he  delivers  out  all  his  oracles  in  writing.    Be 
that  as  it  will,  the  blind  Tirefias  was  not  more  famous 
in  Greece^  than  this  dumb  artilt  has  been  for  fome  years 
lait  part,  i;i  the  cities  of  Londtn  and  Weftminfter.    Thus 
much  for  the  profound  Gentleman   who  honours   me 
with  the  following  epiille. 

SIR,  From  my  Cell,  June  24,   1714. 

EING  informed  that  you  have  lately  got  the  ufe 
of  your  tongue,  J  have  forne  thoughts  of  fol- 
lowing your  example,  that  I  may  be  a  Fortune-teller 
properly  fpeaking.  I  am  grown  weary  of  my  taci- 
turnity, and  having  ferved  my  country  many  years 
under  the  title  of  the  Dumb  doflor,  I  fndi  now  pro- 
phefy  by  word  of  mouth,  and  (as  Mr.  Lee  fays  of 
*^<i  aicgpy,  who  you  know  was  a  great  fortune-tel- 

«  ler 
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ler  among  the  ancients)  clatter  futurity.  I  have 
hitherto  chofeti  to  receive  queftions  and  retarn  an- 
fwers  in  writing,  that  I  might  avoid  the  tedioufnefs 
and  trouble  of  debates,  my  queriRs  being  generally 
of  a  humour  to  think,  that  they  have  never  predic,- 
tions  enough  for  their  money.  In  more,  Sir,  my  cafe 
has  becnibmething  like  that  of  thofe  difcreet  animals 
the  Monkeys,  who,  as  the  Indians  tell  us,  can  fpeak 
if  they  would,  but  purpofely  avoid  it  that  they  may 
not  be  made  to  work.  I  have  hitherto  gained  a  live- 
lihood by  holding  my  tongue,  but  mall  now  open 
my  mouth  in  order  to  fill  it.  If  I  appear  a  little 
word-bound  in  my  firil  folutions  and  refponfes,  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  imputed  to  any  want  of  forefight, 
but  to  the  long  difufe  of  fpeech.  I  doubt  not  by  this 
invention  to  have  all  my  former  cuftomers  over  again  ; 
for  if  I  have  promifed  any  of  them  lovers  or  hufbands 
riches  or  good  luck,  it  is  my  defign  to  confirm  to 
them  -viva  voce,  what  I  have  already  given  them  un- 
.der  my  hand.  If  you  will  honour  me  with  a  vifit,  I 
will  compliment  you  with  the  firft  opening  of  my 
mouth,  and  if  you  pleafe  you  may  make  an  enter- 
taining dialogue  out  of  the  converfation  of  two  dumb 
men.  Excufe  this  trouble,  worthy  Sir,  from  one  who 
has  been  a  long  time 

'  Tour  filent  admirer, 

«  Cornelius  Agrippa.> 


I  have  received  the  following  letter,  or  rather  Bitht* 
e'cux,  from  a  pert  young  baggage,  who  congratulates 
with  me  upon  the  fame  occafion.  ^  »'. 

Dear  Mr.  Prate-apace,  June  23,    1714. 

*  T  Am  a  member  of  a  female  foc'ety  who  call  our- 

*  J^  felves  the  Chit-Chat  club,  and  am  ordered  by  the 
'  whole  fifterhood,  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  ufe  of 

*  your  tongue.     We  have   all  of  us  a  mighty  mind  to 
«  hear  you  talk,  and  if  you  will  take  your  pUce  among 
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•  us  for  an  evening,  we  have  unanimoufly  agreed  to 

•  allow  you  one  minute  in  ten,  without  interruption. 

I  am,  SI  R, 

Your  humlle  fervant, 

S.  T. 

•  ?.  S.  '  Ton  may  find  us  at  my  Lady  Betty  ClackV,  <wt>o 

•  will  Iwve  orders  laitb  her  porter,  that  if  an  elderly  Gen- 

•  tlernan,  nvitb  ajhortface,  inquires  for  her,  he  fiall  b» 

•  admitted  and  no  quejtions  ajked. 

As  this  particular  paper  fhall  confift  wholly  of  what 
I  have  received  from  my  correfpondents,  I  fhall  fill  up 
the  remaining  part  of  it  with  other  congratulatory  let- 
ters of  the  fame  nature. 

S  /  £,  Oxford,  June  2$,  1714. 

WE  are  here  wonderfully  pleafed  with  the  open- 
ing  of  your  mouth,  and  very  freqently  open 
ours  in  approbation  of  your  defign  ;  efpecially  fince  we 
find  you  are  refolved  to  preferve  your  taciturnity  as 
to  all  party  matters.  We  do  not  queftion  but  you  are 
as  great  an  orator  as  Sir  Hudibras,  of  whom  the  poet 
fweetly  fings. 

— ' TJe  could  not  ope 

His  mouth,  but  cut  there  fle*w  a  trope. 

If  yoo  will  fend  us  down  the  half-dozen  well  turned 
periods,  that  produced  fuch  difmal  effects  in  your 
mufcles,  we  will  depofit  them  near  an  old  manufcript 
of  TW/y's  orations,  among  the  archives  of  the  uni- 
verfity  j  for  we  all  agree  with  you,  that  there  is  not 
a  more  remarkable  accident  recorded  in  hiilory,  fince 
that  which  happened  to  the  fon  of  Creefus,  nay,  I 
believe  you  might  have  gone  higher,  and  have  add- 
ed Balaam's  Afs.  We  are  impatient  to  fee  more  «f 
your  productions,  and  expect  what  words  will  next 
fall  from  'you,  with  as  much  attention  as  thofe  who 

*  were 
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were  fet  to  watch  the  fpeaking  head,  which  Frier 
Bacon  formerly  erected  in  this  place.     We  are, 
Worthy  SIR, 

Tour  mo/}  humble  feri;  ants, 

B.  R.    T.  D.  &e. 

Uoneft  SPEC,  Middle-Temple,  June  24. 

IAm  very  glad  to  hear  that  thou  beginneft  to  prate; 
and  find,  by  thy  yefterday's  vifion,  thou  art  fo 
ufed  to  it,  that  thou  canft  not  forbear  talking  in  thy 
fleep.  Let  me  only  advife  thee  to  fpeak  like  other 
men,  for  I  am  afraid  thou  wilt  be  very  queer,  if  thou 
doft  not  intend  to  ufe  the  phrafes  in  fafhion,  as  thoii 
calleit  them  in  thy  fecond  paper.  Haft  thou  a  mind 
to  pafs  for  a  Bantamite,  or  to  make  us  all  Quakers?  I 
do  a/lure  thee,  dear  SPEC,  I  am  not  poliihed  out 
of  my  veracity,  when  I  fubfcribe  myfelf 
'Thy  co?ijlant  admirer, 

and  humble  fervant, 

Frank  Townly. 


N°  561     Wednefday,  June  30. 


•Pau'atim  abolere  fich&um 


Incipit,  C21  vivo  tentat  pravertere  arnore 
Jampridem  re/ides  animus  dcfuetaque  corda. 

Virg.  ^En.  i.  ver.  724. 

But  he 

Works  in  the  pliant  bofom  of  the  fair, 

And  molds  her  heart  anew,  and  blots  her  former  caje. 

The  dead  is  to  the  living  love  refign'd, 

And  a.m5aeas  enters  in  her  mind^  DRTDEK. 

SIR, 

Am  a  tall,    broad-mouldered,  impudent,  black 

felpw,  and,  as  I  thought,  every  way  qualified  for 

€          a  rich  widow  :   But  after  having  tried  my  fortune^ 

•  tor  above  three  years  together,  I  have  not  been  able 
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,'  to  get  one  fingle  relift  in  'he  mind.     My  firft  attacks 

'  were  generally  fucccf&ful,  but  always   broke  off  as 

*  foon  as  they  came  to  the  word  jettlement.     Though  I 
«  have  not  improved  my  fortune  this  way,  I  have  my 
'  experience,  and  have  learnt  feveral  fecrets  which  may 
'  be  of  ufe  to  thcfe  unhappy  Gentlemen,  who  are  com- 
'  monly  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  vvidow-huntcn, 

*  and  who  do  not  know  that  this  tribe  of  women  are, 
'  generally  fpeaking,  as  much  upon  the  catch  as  them- 
'  felves.   Ifhall  herecommumieate  to  you  the  myfterici 
'  of  a  certain  female  cabal  of  this  order,  who  call  them- 

*  felves  the  Widow-Club.     This  club  confifts  of  nine 
«  experienced  dames,  who    take  their  places  once  a 
'  week  round  a  large  oval  table. 

*  I.  Mrs.  prefident  is  a  perfon  who  has  difpofed  of 
'  fixhufbands,  and  is  now  determined  to  take  a  feventh  ; 

*  being  of  opinion  that  there  is  as  much  virtue  in  the 
'  touch  of  a  feventh  hufband  as  of  a  feventh  fon,     Her 
«  comrades  are  as  follow: 

*  \\f  Mrs.  Snapp,  who  has  four  jointers,  by  four  dif- 

*  ferent  bedfellows,  of  four  different  mires.     She  is  at 

*  prefent  upon  the  point  of  marriage  with  a  Middlefrx 
'  man,  and  is  faid  to  have  an  ambition  of  extending  her 

*  pofTeffions  through  all  the  counties  in  England,  on 
«  this  fide  ue  Trent. 

*  III.  Mrs.  Medlar,  who,  after  two  hulhands   and  a 
'  gallant,  is  now  wedded  to  an  old  Gentleman  of  fixty. 
«  Upon   her  making  her  report  to    the  club   after  ^ 

*  week's  cohabitation,  fhe  is  fiill  .allowed   te  fit  as  % 

*  widow,    and    accordingly    takes    her    place  at    the 

*  board. 

*  IV.  The  widow  Quid,  married  within  a  fortnight 
«  after  the  death  of  her  lalt  hufband.     Her  nueedf  have 
4  ierved  her  thrice,  and  are  ftill  as  good  as  new. 

*  V.  Lady  Catherine  Stvalloiv.     She  was  a  widow  a.t 

*  eighteen,  and  has  fince  buried  a  fecond  huiband  and 
-'  4wo  coachmen. 

'  VI.  The  Lady  Waddle.     She  was   married  in   the 

*  15111  year  of  her  age  to  Sir  Simcn  Waddle,  knight, 

*  aged  threefcore  and  twelve,  by  whom  ihe  had  twins 
«  nine  months  after  his  decea/e.     In  the  55th  year  of 

*  her  age  fhe  was  married  to  James  Spindle,  Efq.  a 

*  youth 
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«  youth  of  one  and  twenty,  who  did  not  out-live  the 
'  honey-moon. 

«  VII.  Dcbcrah  Conquejl.     The  cafe  of  this  Lady  is 
«  fomething  particular.     She  is  the  relicl  of  Sir  Samp- 

*  fan  Conquejt,  fome  time  jufticeof  the  Quorum      Sir 
'  Sampfon  was  feven  foot  hrjh,  and  two  foot  in  breadth 
'  from  the  tip  of  one  fhoulder  to  the  other.     He  had 
«  married  three  wives,  who  al!  of  them  di«d  in  child- 
«  bed.     This   terrified  the   whole  fex,    who  none  of 

*  them  durft  venture  on   Sir  Samp/on.     At  length  Mrs. 
'  Deborah  undertook  him,  and  gave  fo  good  an  account 

*  of  him,  that  in  three  years  time  me  very  fr.irly  laid 
«  him  out,  and  meafured  h:«  length  upon  the  ground. 
'  This  exploit  has  gained  her  fo  great  a  reputation  in 
'   the  club,  that  they  have  added   Sir   Samf/on's  three 

*  victories   to  hers,  and  give   her  a  merit  to  a  fourth 

*  widowhood  ;  and  fhe  takes  her  place  accordingly. 

•  VHI.  The  widow   W.lifire,    relift   of  Mr.  John 

*  Wildfire,  Fox-hunter,  who  broke  his  neck  over  a  fix 
'  bar  gate.     She  took  his  death  fo  much  to  heart,  that 
'  it  was  thought  it  would  have  put  an  end  to  her  life, 
'  had  fhe   not  diverted  her   forrows  by  receiving  the 
'  addreifesof  a  Gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
'  made  love  to  her  in  the  fecond  month  of  her  widow- 
'  hood.     This  Gentleman  was  difcsrded  in  a  fortnight 

*  for  the  fake  of  a  young  Templar,  who  had  the  poflcf- 
«  fion  of  her  for  fix  weeks   after,  'till  he  was  beaten 

*  out  by  a  broken  officer,  who  likewife  gave  up  his 
'  place  to  a  Gentleman   at  court.     The  courtier  was 

*  as  ihort-lived  a  favourite  as  his  predecejTors,   but  had 
'  the  pleafure  to  fee  himfclf  fucceeded  by  a  long  feries 
«  o*"  lover-,  who  followed  the  widow   Wildfire  to  the 
'  37th  year  of  her  age,  at  which  t'.me'there  enfued  a 

*  ceffttion  of  ten  ye.irs,  when  "John  Felt,  hauerua  :,cr} 
'  took  it  in  his   head  to  be  in   love  with  her,  and  it  is 

*  thought  will  very  fudde;:)y  carry  her  off. 

«  IX.  The  lad  is  pretty  Mrs.  Runnel,  who  broke  heir 
'  full  huiband's  heart  before  (he  was  tixteen,  a:  which 

*  time  fne  was  entered  of  the  ciub,  bat  foon  aftei  left  it 
'   up^n   account  of  a  fccond,  who  fha  m.idc  i".>  quick 
'  a  difpatch  of,  that  (he  returned  to   her  lea:  • 

«  than  a  t.vclvemonth.     This  young  mauoa  i^  looked 
B  5  upca 
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«  upon  as  the  moft  rifing  member  of  the  fociety,  and 

«  will  probably  be  in  the  prefident's  chair    before  fhe 

'  dies. 

«  Thefe  Ladies,  upon  their  firft  inftitution,  refolved 

*  to  give  the  pictures  of  their  deceafed  hufbands  to  the 
4  club-room,  but  two  of  them  bringing  in  their  dead  at 
4  full  length,  they  covered  all  the  walls.     Upon  which 
«  they  came  to  a  fecond  refolution,  that  every  matron 
'  mould  give  her  own  picture,   and  fet  it  round  with 

*  her  hulbands  in  miniature. 

'  As-  they  have  moft  of  them  the  misfortune  to  be 

*  troubled   with  the  colic,  they  have  a  noble  cellar  of 

*  cordials  and  ftrong  waters.     When  they  grow  maud- 

*  lln,  they  aro  very  apt  to  commemorate  their  former- 

*  partners  with  a  tear.     But  afk  them   which  of  their 
'  hulbands  they  condole,  they  are  not  able  to  tell  you, 

*  and  difcover  plainly  that  they  do  not  weep  fo  much 
'  for  the  lofsof  a  hufband  as  for  the  want  of  one. 

'  The  principal  rule,  by  which  the  whole  fociety  are 
«  to  govern  themfelves,  is  this,  to  cry  up  the  pleafures 
'  of  a  fingle  life  upon  al\  cccafions,  in  order  to  deter 

*  the  reft  of  their  fex  fronV  marriage,  and  ingrofs  the 
«  whole  male  world  to  themfc4ves. 

'  They  are  obliged  when  any  one  makes  love  to  a 
'  member  of  ihe  fociety,  to  communicate  his  name, 

*  at  which  time  the  whole  afiembly  fit  upon  his  repu- 

*  tation,  perfon,  fortune,    and  good  humour ;  and  if 

*  they  find  him   qualified  for  a  fifter  of  the  club,,  they 

*  lay  their  heads  together  how  to  make  him  fure.     By 
'  this  means  they  are  acquainted  with  all  the  widow- 

*  hunters  about  town,    who  often    afford  them  great 
'  diverfion.     There  is   an   honeft  Irijb  Gentleman,  it 

*  feems,  who  knows   nothing  of  this  fociety,  but   at 
'  different  times  has  made  love  to  the  whole  club. 

'  Their  converfation  often  turns  upon  their  former 
4  hufbapds,  and  it  is  very  diverting  to  hear  them  relate 
4  threir  feveral  arts  and  ftratagems,  with  which  they 
'  am u fed  the  jealous,  pacified  the  choleric,  or  wheedlei 

*  the  good   natured    man,  'till  at  lafr,  to  ufe  the  club 

*  phrafe,  Thsy  ftnt  him  out  of  the  bsufe  ivii-b  bis  beeh 
'  fonmoft. 

•  The 
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*  The  politics,  which  are  moft  cultivated  by  thp 
fociety  of  (\\e-Mac  biavets  relate  chiefly  to  thefe  too- 
points,  How  to  treat  a  lover,  and  how  to  manage  a 
hufband.  As  for  the  firft  fet  of  artifice?,  they  are  too- 
numerous  to  come  within  the  compafs  of  your  paper, 
and  mall  therefore  be  referved  for  a  fecond  letter. 
'  The  management  of  a  hufband  is  built  upon  th& 
following  doftrines,  which  are  univerfally  affented  to 
by  the  whole  club.  Not  to  give  him  his  head  at  firfl. 
Not  to  allow  him  too  great  freedoms  and  familia- 
rities. Not  to  be  treated  by  him  like  a  raw  girl,  but 
as  a  woman  that  knows  the  world.  Not  to  lefien 
any  thing  of  her  former  figure.  To  celebrate  the 
generofity,  or  any  other  virtue,  of  a  deceafed  huf-, 
band,  which  me  would  recommend  to  his  fuccefjbr. 
To  turn  away  all  his  old  friends  and  fervants,  that 
me  may  have  the  dear  man  to  herfelf.  To  make 
him  diiinherit  the  undutiful  children  of  any  former 
wife.  Never  to  be  thoroughly  convinced  of  his  af- 
fedion,  'till  he  has  made  over  to  her  all  his  goods 
and  chattels. 

'  After  fo  long  a  letter,  I  am,  without  more  cere- 
mony, 

Tour  humble  fervajtt  ,  &C. 
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abfens,  ut  Jies.  Ter.  Eun.  Afj^l.  Sc.  2. 
Be  prefent  as  if  abfent. 

IT  is  a  bard  and  n'.ce  fubjeB  for  a  man  to  fpeak  of  bim- 
felf,   fays  Cowley  ;  it  grates  his  own  heart  to  fay  any 
thing  of  disparagement,  and  the  reader' t  ears  to  hear 
any  thing  of  praife  from  him.      Let  the  tenour  of  his  dif- 
courfe  be  what  it  will  upon   this  fubjeft,  it  generally 
proceeds  from  'vanity.     An  oftentatious  man  will  rather 
relate  a  blunde"  or  an  abfurdity   he   has   committed, 
than  be  debarred  from  talking  of  his  own  dear  perfon. 
B  6  Seme 
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Some  very  great  writers  have  been  guilty  of  this 
fault.  It  is  obferved  of  7»//v  in  particular,  that  his 
works  run  very  much  in  the  firil  perfon,  and  that  he 
takes  all  occafions  of  doing  himfelf  juftrce.  *  Does  he 
*  think,  fays  Brutus,  that  his  confulfliip  deferves  more 
'  applaufe  than  ray  putting  C&Jar  to  death,  bccaufe  I 
«  am  not  perpetually  talking  of  the  Ides  of  March,  as  he 
«  is  of  the  Nones  of  December  f  I  need  not  acquaint  my 
learned  reader,  that  in  the  Ides  of  March  Brutus  deirroy- 
ed  Cifar,  and  that  Cicero  qu.  flied  the  confpiracy  of 
Catiline  in  the  calends  of  December.  How  mocking  foever 
this  great  man's  talking  of  himfelf  might  have  beefi  to 
hi?  contemporaries,  I  muft  confefs  I  am  never  better 
pleafed  than  when  he  is  on  this  fubjed.  Such  openings 
of  the  heart  give  a  man  a  thorough  infight  into  his  pep- 
fonal  charader,  and  illuftrate  feveral  paflages  in  the 
hiftory  t>f  his  life:  Befides  that,  there  is  forae  little 
pleafure  in  difcovering  the  infirmity  of  a  great  man,  and 
feeing  how  the  opinion  he  has  of  himfelf  agrees  with 
what  the  world  entertains  of  him. 

The  gentlemen  of  Port  Royal,  who  were  more  emi- 
nent for  their  learning  and  their,  humility  than  any 
other  in  France,  bammed  the  way  of  fpeaking  in  the 
fjrft  Perfon  out  of  alj  their  works,  as  riiing  from  vain, 
glory  and  felf-conceit.  To  (hew  their  particular  aver- 
iion  to  it,  they  branded  this  form  of  writing  with  the 
name  of  an  Egotifm  ;  a  figure  not  to  be  found  among 
the  ancient  rhetoricians. 

The  moft  violent  egotifm  which  I  have  met  with  in 
ihe  courfe  of  my  reading,  is  that  of  cardinal  Wolfey^ 
Ego  &  Rex  meus,  I  and  my  King ;  as  perhaps  the  mofl 
eminent  egotift  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world,  wffs 
Montngne  the  author  of  the  celebrated  eflays.  This 
lively  old  Gafcon  has  woven  all  his  bodily  infirmities 
into  his  works,  and  after  having  fpoken  of  the  faults 
or  virtues  of  any  other  men,  immediately  publifhes  to 
the  world  how  it  {lands  with  himfelf  in  that  particu- 
lar. Had  he  kept  his  own  counfel  he  might  have  pafTed 
for  a  much  better  man, >  though  perhaps  he  would  not 
have-.been  fo  diverting  an  author.  The  title  of  an 
efiay  promifes  perhaps  a  difcourfe  upon  firgil  or  Julius 
£tpfar;  bat  when  you  look,  into  it,  you  are  fure  to 

meet 
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jneet  with  more  upon  Monfieur  Mcntagne,  than  of 
either  of  them.  The  younger  S<aliger,  who  feeins  to 
have  been  HO  great  friend  to  this  author,  after  having 
acquainted  the  world  that  his  father  fold  herriugs,  adds 
thefe  words  ;  La  grande  fadaife  de  Mcntagne,  qui  a  efcrit 
qu'il  aimoit  mieux  le  <vin  blanc  •  que  diable  a-t-on  a 
faire  de  ff -avoir  ce  qu'il  aime  ?  For  my  part ',  fays  Montague, 
1  am  a  gnat  lover  of  your  ivhite  wines— —What  the  devil 
fignifes  it  to  the  public,  fays  Sca/igtr,  whether  be  is  a  lover 
of  white  wines  or  of  red  wines  ? 

I  cannot  here  forbear  mentioning  a  tribe  of  egotifts, 
for  whom  I  have  always  had  a  mortal  averfion,  I  mean 
the  authors  of  memoirs,  who  are  never  mentioned  in 
any  werks  but  their  own,  and  who  raife  all  their  pro- 
ductions out  of  this  fingle  figure  of  fpeech. 

Molt  of  our  modern  prefaces  favour  very  ftrongly 
of  the  egotifm.  Every  inlignificant  author  fancies  it  of 
importance  to  the  world,  to  know  that  he  writ  his  book 
in  the  country,  that  he  did  it  to  pafs  away  fome  of  his 
idle  hours,  that  it  was  publifhed  at  the  importunity  of 
friends,  or  that  his  natural  temper,  ftudies  or  conver- 
fations,  direfted  him  to  the  choice  of  his  fubjecl. 

•  Id  populus  curat  fcilicet. 

Such  informations  cannot  but  be  highly  improving  to 
the  reader. 

In  works  of  humour,  efpecially  when  a  man  writes 
under  a  fidlitious  perfonage,  the  talking  of  one's  felf 
may  give  fome  diverfion  to  the  public ;  but  I  would 
advife  every  other  writer  never  to  fpeak  of  himfelf,  un- 
lefs  there  be  fomething  very  considerable  in  his  charac- 
ter :  Though  I  am  fenfible  this  rule  will  be  of  little  ufe 
in  the  world,  becaufe  there  is  no  man  who  fancies  his 
thoughts  worth  publiihing,  that  does  not  look  upon 
•himfelf  as  a  confiderable  perfon. 

I  lhall  clofe  this  paper  with  a  remark  upon  fuch  as 
are  egotifts  in  converfation  :  Thefe  are  generally  the 
vain  or  mallow  part  of  mankind,  people  being  natu- 
rally full  of  themfelves  when  they  have  nothing  elle  in 
them.  There  is  one  kind  of  egotifts  which  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  world,  though  I  do  not  remember  that  any 

writer 
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writer  has  taken  notice  of  them  ;  I  mean  thofe  empty 
conceited  fellows,  who  repeat  as  fayings  of  their  own, 
or  fome  cf  their  particular  friends,  feveral  jells  which 
were  made  before  they  were  born,  and  which  every 
one  who  has  converfedin  the  world  has  heard  a  hundred 
times  over.  A  forward  young  fellow  of  my  acquaint- 
ance was  very  guilty  of  this  abfurdity  :  he  would  be 
always  laying  a  new  fcene  for  fome  old  piece  of  wit, 
and  telling  us,  that  as  he  and  Jack  fuch-a-one  were 
together,  one  or  t'other  of  them  had  fuch  a  conceit  on 
fuch  an  occafion ;  upon  which  he  would  laugh  very 
heartily,  and  wonder  the  company  did  not  join  with 
him.  'When  his  mirth  was  over,  I  have  often  repre- 
hen-ded  him  out  of  Terence,  Tuumne,  obfecrote,  hoc  diftum 
erat  ?  lietus  cr'edidi.  But  finding  him  Hill  incorrigible, 
'and  having  a  kindnefs  for  the  young  coxcomb,  who 
was  otherwife  a  good-natured  fellow,  I  recommended 
to  his  perufal  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  jefts,  with 
feveral  little  pieces  of  pleafantry  of  the  fame  nature. 
Upon  the  reading  of  them,  he  was  under  no  fmall 
confufion  tr>  find  that  all  his  jokes  had  pafied  through 
feveral  editions,  and  that  what  he  thought  was  a  new 
conceit,  and  had  appropriated  to  his  own  ufe,  had  ap- 
peared in  print  before  he  or  his  ingenious  friend's  were 
ever  heard  of.  This  had  fo  good  an  effedT:  upon  him, 
that  he  is  content  at  prefent  to  pafs  for  a  man  of  plain 
fenfe  in  his  ordinary  converfation,  and  is  never  facetious 
but  when  he  knows  his  company. 


N°  563        Monday,  July  5. 


Magni  nominis    Umbra.     Lucan.  1.    i.  ver.  13.5. 

The  (liadow  of  a  mighty  name. 

I  Shall  entertain  my  reader  with  two  very  curious 
letters.     The  firft  of  them  comes  from  a  chimeri- 
cal perfon,  who  I  believe  n«ver  writ  to  any  body 
before. 

SIR 
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SIR, 
4  T  Am   defcendcd  from   the  ancient  family  of  the 

*  J-  Blanks,  a  name  well   known  among  all  men  of 
'  Bufmefs.  It  is  always  read  in  thofe  little  white  fpaces 

*  of  writing  which  want  to   be  filled  up,  and  which 
'  for  that  reafon  are  called  blank  fpaces,  as  of  right  ap- 
«  pertaining  to  our  family  :   for  I  confider  myfelf  as  the 
4  Lord  of  a  manor,  who  lays   his  claim  to  all  waltea 
'  or  fpots  of  ground  that  are  unappropriated.     I  am  a 
4  near  kinfman  to  John  a  Styles  and  John  aNoakes;  and 

*  they,  I  am  told,  came  in  with  the  conqueror.     I  am 
4   mentioned  oftener  in  both  houfes  of  parliament  than 
4  any   other  perfon    in   Great  Britain.     My    name   is 
«  written,    or,    more  properly  fpeaking,    not  written 

*  thus  I  am  one  that  can  turn  my 
'  hand  to  every  thing,  and  appear  under  any  fhape 

*  \\hatfoever.     I  can  make  myfelf  man,  woman,  or 
4  child.     1  am  fometimes  metamorphofed  into  a  year 

*  of  our  Lord,  a  day  of  the  month,  or  an  hour  of  the 

*  day.     I  very  often   reprefent  a  fum  of  money,  and 

*  am  generally  the  firrt  fubfidy  that  is  granted  to  the 

*  crown.     I  have  now  and  then   fupplied  the  place  of 
'  feveral   thoufands  of  land  foldiers,   and  have  as  fre- 
4  quently  been  employed  in  the  fea-fervice. 

4  Now,  Sir,  my  complaint  is  this,  that  I  am  only 
1  made  ufe  of  to  ferve  a  turn,  being  always  difcarded  as 
4  foon  as  a  proper  perfon  is  found  out  to  fill  up  my  place. 

4  If  you  have  ever  been  in  the  play  houfe  before  the 
4  curtain  rifes,  you  fee  moil  of  the  front-boxesfilled  with 
'  men  of  my  family,  who  forthwith  turn  out  and  re- 
4  fign  their  Nations  upon  the  appearance  of  thofe  for 
4  whom  they  are  retained. 

'  But  the  mofl  illuftrious  branch  of  the  Blanks  are 

4  thofe  who  are  planted  in  high  polls,  'till  fuch  time  as 

4  perfons  of  greater  confequei>ce  can  be   found  out  to 

4  fupply  them.     One  of  thefe  Rlaids  is  equally  quali- 

4  fied  for  all  offices,  he  can  ferve  in   time  of  need  for 

4  a  foldier,  a  politician,  a  b.wyer,  or  what  you  pleafe. 

4  I  have  known  in  my  time  many  a  brother  Blank  that 

4  has  been  born   under  a  Lucky  planet,  heap  up  great 

•  4  riches,  and  fvvell  into  a  man  of  figure  and  i'mpor- 

2  4 tance, 
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tance,  before  the  grandees  of  his  party  could  agree 
among  themfelves  which  of  them  mould  Hep  into  his 
place.  Nay,  I  have  known  a  Blank  continue  fo  long 
in  one  of  thefe  vacant  ports,  (for  fuch  it  is  to  be 
reckoned  all  the  time  a  Blank  is  in  it)  that  he  has 
grown  too  formidable  and  dangerous  to  be  removed. 
*  But  to  return  to  myfelf.  Since  I  am  fo  very  com- 
modious a  perfbn,  and  fo  very  necefTary  in  all  well- 
regulated  governments,  I  defire  you  will  take  my 
cafe  into  conftderation,  that  J  may  be  no  longer  made 
a  tool  of,  and  only  employed  to  ftop  a  gap.  Such 
ufage,  without  a  pun,  makes  me  look  very  blank. 
For  all  which  reafons  I  humbly  recommend  myfelf 
to  your  protection,  and  am 

Tour  mo  ft  obedient  fervant, 

Blank. 

P.  S.  f  I  herewith  fend  you  a  paper  drawn  up  by 
a  country-attorney,  employed  by  two  gentlemen,, 
whofe  names  he  was  not  acquainted  with,  and  who 
did  not  think  fit  to  let  him  into  the  fecret  which 
they  were  tranfafling.  I  heard  him  call  it  a  blank 
inflrument,  and  read  it  after  the  following  manner. 
You  may  fee  by  this  fingle  inflance  of  what  ufe  I 
am  to  the  bufy  world. 

'  /  T.  Blank  Efq;  of  Blank  Town,  in  trie  county  cf 
Blank,  do  own  myfelf  indebted  in  the  fum  o/'Blank,  to 
Goodman  Blank,  for  the  fervice  he  did  me  in  procuring 
for  me  the  goods  following,  Blank  :   And  /  do  hereby 
promife  the  faid  Blank  to  pay  unto  him  the  Jaid  fum  of 
Blank,  on  the  Blank  day   of  the  month  of  Blank  next 
enfuing,  under  the  penalty  and  forfeiture  of  Blank.' 
I  Ihall  take  time  to  confider  the  cafe  of  this  my  ima- 
ginary correfpondent,  and  in  the  mean  while  (hall  pre- 
fent  my  reader  with  a  letter  \\hich  feeins  to  come  from 
a  peribn  that  is  made  of  flefli  and  blood. 


Good  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

*  T  Am  married  to  a  very  honefl  gentleman   that  is 
'  A  exceeding  good-natured,  and  at  the  fame  time 

*  very  choleric.    There  is  no  Handing  before  him  when 

•  he 
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he  is  in  a  paflion  ;  but  as  foon  as  it  is  over  he  :?  the 
beft-humoured  creature  in  the  world.  When  he  is 
angry  he  breaks  all  my  china-ware  that  chances  to 
lie  in  his  way,  and  the  next  irotning  fends  me  in 
twice  as  much  as  he  broke  the  day  before.  I  may 
positively  fay,  that  he  has  broke  me  a  child's  fortune 
iince  we  were  firft  married  together. 
'  As  foon  as  he  begins  to  fret,  down  goes  every 
thing  that  is  within  reach  of  his  cane.  1  once  pre- 
vailed upon  him  never  to  carry  a  flick  in  his  hand, 
but  this  fa\ed  me  nothing;  for  upon  feeing  me  do 
fomcthing  that ^did,  not  pleafe  him,  he  kicked  down  a 
great  jar,  that  cod  him  above  ten  pounds  but  the 
week  before,  I  then  b.id  the  fragments  together 
in  a  heap,  and  gave  him  his  car.e again,  defining  him 
that  if  he  chanced  to  be  in  anger,  he  would  fpend 
his  paflion  upon  the  china  that  was  broke  to  his 
hand ;  but  tke  very  next  day  upon  my.  giving  a 
wrong  meiTage  to  one  of  the  fervants,  he  flew  into 
fuch  a  rage,  that  he  fwept  down  a  dozen  tea-difhes, 
which,  to  my  misfortune,  flood  very  convenient  for  a 
fide  blow. 

'  I  then  removed  all  my  china  into  a  room  which 
he  never  frequents  ;  but  I  got  nothing  by  this  neither, 
for  my  looking  glafTes  immediately  went  to  rack. 
*  In  fhort,  Sir,  whenever  he  is  in  a  paflion  he  is  an- 
gry  at  every  thing  that  is  brittle  ;  and  if  on  fuch  oc- 
cafions  he  had  nothing  to  vent  his  rage  upon,  I  do 
not  know  whether  my  bones  would  be  in  fafety.  Let 
me  beg  of  you,  Sir,  to  let  me  know  whether  there  b« 
any  cure  for  this  unaccountable  diflemper  ;  or  if  not, 
that  you  will  be  pleafed  to  publiih  this  letter :  For 
my  hufband  having  a  great  veneration  for  yoi»r  vvjcifr- 
ings,  will  by  that  means  know  you  do  not  approve 
of  his  conduct. 


Tour  Mojl  bumble  Jervaxt,  &c. 
Wednefday> 
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c^c^o^c&c&c^c&ojcc^c^e^c^ 

N°  564     Wednefday,  July  7. 


Adfit 


Regula,  peceatis  qu<e  pcenas  irroget  aquas  : 
Ne  fcutica  dignum  horribile  fetfere  fiagello. 

Hor.  Sat.  3 . 1.  i .  ver.  1 1 7. 

Let  rules  be  fix'd  that  may  our  rage  contain, 
And  punifli  faults  with  a  proportioned  pain  j 
And  do  not  ftay  him  who  deferves  alone 
A  whipping  for  the  fault  that  he  hath  done. 

CREECH. 

IT  is  the  work  of  a  philofopher  to  be  every  day  fub- 
duing  his  paflions,  and  laying  afide  his  prejudices. 
I  endeavour  at  leaft  to  look  upon  men  and  their 
aftions  only  as  an  impartial  fpeftator,  without  any  re- 
gard to  them  as  they  happen  to  advance  or  crofs  my 
own  private  intereft.  But  while  I  am  thus  employed 
myfelf,  I  cannot  help  obferving,  how  thofe  about  me 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  blinded  by  prejudice  and  incli- 
nation, how  readily  they  pronounce  on  every  man's 
character,  which  they  can  give  in  two  words,  and  mak« 
him  either  good  for  nothing,  or  qualified  for  every 
thing.  On  the  contrary,  thofe  who  fearch  thoroughly 
into  human  nature,  will  find  it  much  more  difficult  to 
determine  the  value  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  that 
mens  characters  are  not  thus  to  be  given  in  general 
words.  There  is  indeed  no  fuch  thing  as  a  perfon  in- 
tirely  gocd  or  bad  ;  virtue  and  vice  are  blended  and 
mixed  together,  in  a  greater  orlefs  proportion,  in  every 
one;  and  if  you  would  fearch  for  fbme  particular  good 
quality  in  its  moil  eminent  degree  of  perfection,  you 
will  often  find  it  in  a  mind,  where  it  is  darkened  and 
eclipfed  by  an  hundred  other  irregular  paflions. 

Men  have  either  no  character  at  all,  fays  a  cele- 
brated author,  or  it  is  that  of  being  inconfiftent  with 
themfelves.  They  find  it  eafier  to  join  extremities, 

than 
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than  to  be  uniform  and  of  a  piece.  This  is  finely  il- 
luftrated  in  Xencpbon's  life  of  Cyrus  the  great.  That 
author  tells  us,  that  Cyrus  having  taken  a  moA  beauti- 
ful Lady  named  Panthea,  the  wife  of  Abradatus,  com- 
mitted her  to  the  cuftody  of  Arafpas,  a  young  Perfian 
nobleman,  who  had  a  little  before  maintained  in  dif- 
courfe,  That  a  mind  truly  virtuous  was  incapable  of 
enterfaining  an  unlawful  paffion.  The  young  gentle- 
man  had  not  long  been  in  pofleifion  of  his  fair  captive, 
when  a  complaint  was  made  to  Cyrus,  thathe  notonly 
foliated  the  Lady  Panthea  to  receive  him  in  the  room  of 
her  abfenthufband,  but  that  finding  his  intreaties  had 
no  t  ffeft,  he  was  preparing  to  make  ufe  of  force.  Cyrus, 
who  loved  the  young  man,  immediately  fent  for  him, 
and  in  a  gentle  manner  reprefenting  to  him  his  fault, 
an-d  putting  him  in  mind  of  his  former  afTertion,  the 
unhappy  youth,  confounded  with  a  quick  fenfe  of  his 
guilt  and  fhame,  burft  out  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and 
fpoke  as  follows : 

0  Cyrus,  I  am  convinced  that  1  have  tiuo  fouls.   Lovt 
'has  taught  me  this  piece  of  philofcphy.     If  I  had  but  one 

foul,  it  could  not  at  the  fame  time  pant  after  'virtue  find 
i>ice,  luijh  and  abhor  the  fame  thing.  It  is  certain  therefore 
•we  have  two  fouls :  When  the  good  foul  rules,  I  undertake 
noble  and  'virtuous  aflions  \  but  <u:hen  the  bad  foul  predomi- 
nately I  am  forced  to  do  evil.  All  I  can  fay  at  prefent  ist 
that  I  Jind  my  good  foul,  encouraged  by  your  prefence,  has 
got  the  better  of  my  bad. 

1  know  not  whether  my  readers  will  allow  of  this 
piece  of  philofophy ;  but  if  they  will   not,  they  muft 
confefs  we  meet  with  as  different  paflions  in  one  and 
the  fame  foul,  as  can  be  fuppofed  in  two.     We  can 
hardly  read  the  life  of  a  great  man  who  lived  in  for- 
mer ages,  or  converfe  with  any  who  is  eminent  among 
our  contemporaries,  that  is  not  an  inftance  of  what  I 
am  faying. 

But  as  I  have  hitherto  only  argued  againft  the 
partiality  and  injuftice  of  giving  our  judgment  upon 
men  in'grofs,  who  are  fuch  a  compofition  of  virtues 
and  vices,  of  good  and  evil,  I  might  carry  this  re- 
flexion ftill  farther,  and  make  it  extend  to  moft  of 
their  adions.  If  on  the  one  hand  we  fairly  weighed 

every 
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every  circumftance,  we  Ihould  frequently  find  them 
obliged  to  do  that  aftion  we  at  firft  fight  condemn,  in 
order  to  avoid  another  we  mould  have  been  much 
more  difpleafed  with.  If  on  the  other  hand  we  nicely 
examined  fuch  actions  as  appear  moft  dazzling  to 
the  eye,  we  mould  find  moft  of  them  either  deficient 
and  lame  in  feveral  parts,  produced  by  a  bad  ambition, 
or  direfted  to  an  ill  end.  The  very  fame  aftion  may 
fometimes  be  fo  oddly  circumtfanced,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  whether  it  ought  to  be  rewarded  or  punifh- 
ed.  Thofe  who  compiled  the  laws  of  England  were  fo 
feilfible  of  this,  that  they  have  laid  it  down  as  one  of 
their  firf!  maxims,  //  is  better  fuffering  a  mif chief  than  an 
inconvenience,  which  is  as  much  as  to  fay  in  other  words, 
That  fince  no  law  can  take  in  or  provide  for  all  cafes, 
it  is  better  private  men  fhould  have  fome  injuitice  done 
them,  than  that  a  public  grievance  fhould  not  be  re- 
dreffed.  This  is  ufually  pleaded  in  defence  of  all  thofe 
hardfhips  which  fall  on  particular  perfons  in  particular 
pccafions,  which  could  not  be  forefeen  when  a  law 
was  made.  To  remedy  this  however  as  much  as  poflible, 
the  court  of  Chancery  was  erefted,  which  frequently 
mitigates,  and  breaks  the  teeth  of  the  common  law,  in- 
cafes  of  mens  properties,  while  in  criminal  cafes  there 
is  a  power  of  pardoning  ftill  lodged  in  the  crown. 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  perhaps  impoflible  in  a 
large  government  to  diflribute  rewards  and  punifhments 
ftriftly  proportioned  to  the  merits  of  every  action.  The 
Spartan  commonwealth  was  indeed  wonderfully  exatlin 
this  particular  ;  and  I  do  not  remember  in  all  my  read- 
ing to  have  met  with  fo  nice  an  example  of  jullice  as 
that  recorded  by  Plutarch,  with  which  I  (hall  clofe  my 
paper  for  this  day. 

The  city  of  Sparta  being  unexpectedly  attacked  by 
a  powerful  army  tfThebans,  was  in  very  great  danger 
of  falling  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  The  citi- 
zens fuddenly  gathering  themfelves  into  a  bodv,  fought 
with  a  refolution  equal  to  the  neceffity  of  their  affairs, 
yet  no  one  fo  remarkably  diftinguifhed  himfelf  on  this 
occafion,  to  the  amazement  of  both  armies,  as  Ifadas 
the  fon  of  Phaebidas,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  bloom 
of  his  youth,  and  very  remarkable  for  the  comelinefs 

of 
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of  his  perfon.  He  was  coming  out  of  the  bath  when 
the  ala.rm  was  given,  fo  that  he  had  not  time  to  put  on 
his  clothes,  much  lefs  his  armour  ;  however  tranfport- 
ed  with  a  defire  to  ferve  his  country  in  fo  great  an  exi- 
gency, fnatchin^  up  a  fpear  in  one  hand  and  a  fword  in 
the  other,  he  flung  himfelf  into  the  thickeft  ranks  of  his 
enemies.  Nothing  could  withftand  his  fury:  In  what 
part  foever  he  fought  he  put  the  enemies  to  flight 
without  receiving  a  tingle  wound.  Whether,  fays  Plu- 
,  he  was  the  particular  care  of  fome  god,  who 


rewarded  his  valour  that  day  with  an  extraordinary 
protection,  or  that  hi»  enemies  ftruck  with  the  unufual- 
nefsof  his  drefs,  and  beauty  of  his  fliape,  fuppofedhim 
fomething  more  than  mrm,  I  (hall  not  determine. 

The  gallantry  of  this  aftion  was  judged  fo  great  by 
the  Spartans,  that  th«  Ephori,  or  chief  magiftratw. 
decreed  he  (hould  be  prefented  with  a  garland  ;  but  as 
icon  as  they  had  don*  fd,  fined  him  a  thoufa&d  drachmas 
for  going  out  to  the  battle  unarmed. 


N°  565         Friday,  July  9. 


Deum  namque  ire  per  omnes 


Terrafque,  IraSufque  marts,  ca'lumque  profundum. 

Virg.  Georg.  4.  vcr.  22 1. 

For  God  the  whole  created  mafs  infpires  ; 

Thro'  heav'n,  and  earth,  and  ocean's  depths  he  throws 

His  influence  round,  and  kindles  as  he  goes. 

DRYDKN. 

I  Was  yefterday  about  fun.fet  walking  in  the  open 
i-Hdsj "  'till  the  night  infenfibly  fell  upon  me.     I  at 
firlt  amufed  myielf  with   all  the  richnefs  and  v«- 
riet/  of  colours,  which   appeared  in  the  weilern  parts 
of  heaven  :  In  proportion  as  they  faded  away  and  went 
out,  feveral  ftars  and  planets  appeared  one  after  ano- 
ther, 'till  the-  whole  firmament  was  in  a  glow.     The 
was  exceedingly  heightened  and 
i  eolivcned 
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enlivened  by  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  by  the  rays  of 
all  thofe  luminaries  that  patted  through  it.  The  Ga- 
laxy appeared  in  it's  moft  beautiful  white.  To  complete 
the  fcene,  the  full  moon  rofe  at  length  in  that  clouded 
majefty  which  Milton  takes  notice  of,  and  opened  to 
the  eye  a  new  picture  of  nature,  which  was  more  finely 
fnaded,  and  difpofed  among  fofter  lights,  than  that 
which  the  fun  had  before  difcovered  to  us. 

As  I  was  furveying  the  moon  walking  in  her  bright- 
nefs  and  taking  her  progrefs  among  the  conftellations, 
a  thought  rofe  in  me  which  I  believe  very  often  per- 
plexes and  difturbs  men  of  ferious  and  contemplative 
natures.  David  himfelf  fell  into  it  in  that  reflexion, 
When  I  cotijider  the  Heavens  the  nvork  of  thy  fingers,  the 
tncon  and  the  Jlars  ivhich  than  haji  ordained  ;  'what  is  matt 
that  thou  art  nundfid  of  him,  and  the  fan  of  man  that  thou 
regardeji  him  !  Jn  the  fame  manner  when  1  confidered 
that  infinite  holl  of  ftars,  or,  to  fpeak  more  philofophi- 
cally,  of  funs,  which  were  then  mining  upon  me,  with 
thofe  innumerable  fets  of  planets  or  worlds,  which 
were  moving  re  und  their  lefpeclive  funs  ;  when  I  flill 
enlarged  the  idea,  and  fuppofed  another  Heaven  of 
funs  and  world's  rifing  ftill  above  this  which  we  dif- 
covered, and  thefs  ftill  enlightened  by  a  fuperior  fir- 
mament of  luminaries,  which  are  planted  at  fo  great  a 
diftance,  that  they  may  .appear  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  former  as  the  ftars  do  to  us  ;  in  fhort,  while  I  per- 
fued  this  thought,  I  could  not  but  reflect  on  that  little 
infigniikant  figure  which  I  myfelf  bore  amidft  the 
immenfity  of  God's  works. 

Were  the  fun,  which  enlightens  this  part  of  the  crea- 
tion, with  all  the  holl  of  planetary  worlds  that  move 
about  him,  utterly  extinguished  and  annihilated,  they 
would  not  be  miffed  more  than  a  grain  of  fand  upon 
the  fea-fhcre.  The  fpace  they  poflefs  is  fo  exceedingly 
little  in  companion  of  the  whole,  that  it  would  fcarce 
make  a  Blank  in  the  creation.  The  chafm  would  be 
imperceptible  to  an  eye,  that  could  take  in  the  whole 
compafs  ot  nature,  and  pafs  from  one  end  of  the  crea- 
tion to  the  other  ;  as  it  is  poffible  there  may  be  fuch  a 
fcnfe  in  on rfelves  hereafter,  or  in  creatures  which  are 
c:t  pitfv-'nt  more  exalted  ikon  ourfelves.  We  fee  many 

liars 
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ftars  by  the  help  of  glafTes,  which  we  do  not  difco- 
ver  with  our  naked  eyes ;  and  the  finer  our  telefcopes 
are,  the  more  Hill  are  our  difcoveries.  Huygenius  carries 
this  thought  fo  far,  that  he  does  not  think  it  impoffible 
there  may  be  liars  whofe  light  is  not  yet  travelled  down 
to  us,  fince  their  firil  creation.  There  is  noqueilion  but 
the  univerfe  has  certain  bounds  fet  to  it;  but  when  we 
confider  that  it  is  the  work  of  infinite  power,  prompted 
by  infinite  goodnefs,  with  an  infinite  fpace  to  exert 
itfe,lf  .in,  how  can  our  imagination  fet  any  bounds  to 
it  ? 

To  return,  therefore  to  my  firft  thought,  I  could 
not  but  look  upon  myfclf  with  fccret  horror,  as  a 
being  that  was  not  worth  the  fmalleft  regard  of  one. 
who  had  fo  great  a  work  under  his  care  and  ifupenn- 
tend.ncy.  1  was  afraid  of  being  overlooked  amid  (I, 
the  immenfity  of  nature,  and  loit  among  that  infinite 
variety  of  creatures,  which  in  all  probability  fvvann 
through  aH  theie  immcafurable  regions  of  mauer. 

In  order  to  recover  myfclf  from  this  mortifying 
thought,  I  confidered  that  it  tock  its  rife  from  thofe 
narrow  conceptions,  which  we  are  apt  to  entertain  of 
the  divine  nature.  We  oiii/elveg  cannot  attend  to 
many  different  objects  at  the  fame  time.  If  we  are  care- 
ful to  infpect  forue  things,  we  mult  of  courfe  neglect 
others.  This  imperfection,  which  we  oblerve  in  our- 
feives,  is  an  imperfection,  that  cleaves  in  fome  degree 
to  creatures  of  the  higheft  capacities,  as  they  .are 
creatures,  that  is,  beings  of  finite  and  limited  natures. 
The  prefence  of  every  created  being  is  confined  to  a 
certain  meafure  of  fpace,  and  confe<juently  his  obfer- 
vation  is  ftinted  to  a  certain  number  of  objects.  The 
fphere  in  which  we  move,  and  act,  and  underfiand, 
is  of  a  wider  circumference  to  one  crenture  than  another, 
according  as  \ve  rife  one  above  another  in  the  fca!e  of. 
exiltence.  But  the  wideft  of  thefe  our  fpheres  has  its 
circumference.  When  therefore  we  reflect  on  the 
Divine  nature,  we  are  fo  ufed  and  accullomed  to  this 
imperfection  in  ourselves,  that  we  cannot  fcrber.r  in 
fome  meafure  afcribing  it  to  him  in  whom  there  is  no 
fhadcw  cf  imperfection.  Our  reafon  indeed  aiTaioi 
us  that  his  attributes  are  iuiinite,  but  the  poorntfi 
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of  O-.T  conceptions  is  fuch  thst  it  cannot  forbear  fet- 
tinj  bounds  to  eve;y  thing  it  contemplates,  'till  our 
reaion  comes  again  to  our  fuccour,  and  throws  down 
all  thofe  little  prejudices  which  rife  in  us  unawares, 
and  are  natural  to  the  mind  of  man. 

We  (hall  therefore  utterly  extinguifh  this  melan- 
choly thought,  of  our  being  over  looked  by  our  Maker 
in  the  multiplicity  of  his  works,  and  the  infinity  of 
thofe  objecb  among  which  he  feems  to  be  inceffanrly 
employed,  if  we  confider,  in  the  firft  place,  that  he 
is  cmniprefent ;  and,  in  the  fecond,  that  he  is  omni- 
fcient. 

If  we  confider  him  in  his  omniprefence  :  His  being 
pafTes  through,  aftuar.es,  and  fupports  the  whole  frame 
of  nature.  His  creation,  and  every  part  of  it,  is  full 
of  him.  There  is  nothing  he  has  made,  that  is  either 
fo  diftant,  fo  little,  or  fo  inconfiderable,  which  he  does 
not  efientially  inhabit.  His  fubllance  is  within  the 
fubftance  of  every  being  whether  material  or  immate- 
rial, and  as  intimately  prefent  to  it,  as  that  being  is 
to  itfelf.  It  would  be  an  imperfection  in  him,  were  he 
able  to  remove  out  of  one  place  into  another,  or  to 
withdraw  himfelf  from  any  thing  he  has  created,  or 
from  any  part  of  that  fpace  which  is  diffufed  and  • 
fpread  abroad  to  infinity.  In  fhort,  to  fpeak  of  him  in 
the  language  of  the  old  philofopher,  he  is  a  being 
whofe  centre  is  every  where,  and  his  circumference  no 
where. 

In  the  fecond  place,  he  is  omnifcient  ;is  well  as  om- 
niprefent.  His  cmnifcience  indeed  neceflarily  and  na- 
turally flows  from  his  omniprefence  ;  he  cannot  but  be 
confcious  of  every  motion  that  arifes  in  the  whole  ma- 
•  terial  world,  which  he  thus  effentially  pervade.-,  and  of 
every  thought  that  is  ftirring  in  the  intellectual  world, 
to  every  part  of  which  he  is  thus  intimately  united. 
Several  moralifts  have  confidered  the  creation  as  the 
Temple  of  God,  which  he  ha-  built  with  his  own  hands, 
and  which  is  filled  with  his  prcfence.  Others  have 
confmtred  infinite  fpace  as  the  receptacle,  or  rather 
the  habitation  of  the  Almighty  :  But  the  nobleft  and 
tnoft  exalted  way  of  confidering  this  infinite  fpace  is 
that  of  Sir  I/aae  Nnuttn,  who  calls  it  the  Seuforium  of 

the 
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the  godhead.  Brutes  and  men  have  their  Settforiola,  or 
little  Senforittms,  by  which  they  apprehend  the  prefeace 
and  perceive  the  actions  of  a  few  objedls,  that  lie  con- 
tiguous to  them.  Their  knowledge  and  obfervation 
turn  within  a  very  narrow  circle.  But  as  God  Almighty 
cannot  but  perceive  and  know  everything  in  which  he 
refides,  infinite  fpace  gives  room  to  infinite  knowledge, 
»nd  is,  as  it  were,  an  organ  to  omnifcience. 

Were  the  foul  feparate  from  the  body,  and  with  one 
glance  of  thought  mould  flart  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  creation,  mould  it  for  millions  of  years  continue 
its  progrefs  through  infinite  fpace  with  the  fame  acti- 
vity, it  would  ftill  find  itfelf  within  the  embrace  of  its 
Creator,  and  encompafTed  round  with  the  immenfity  of 
the  godhead.  Whilit  we  are  in  the  body  he  is  not  lefs 
prefent  with  us,  becaufe  he  is  concealed  from  us.  O 
that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  him  !  fays  Job.  Behold  I 
go  forward^  but  he  is  not  there  ;  and  backward,  Vatican- 
net  perceive  !;im  :  On  the  Itft  band*  where  he  does  work* 
but  I  cannot  behold  him  :  be  hidetb  bimjelf  on  the  right 
hand  that  1  cannot  fee  him.  In  fliort,  reafon  as  v/ell  as 
revelation  aflures  us,  that  he  cannot  be  abfent  from  us, 
notwithftanding  he  is  undifcovered  by  us. 

In  this  confideration  of  God  Almighty's  omnipre- 
fence  and  omnifcience  every  uncomfortable  thought 
vanimes.  He  cannot  but  regard  every  thing  that  has 
being,  efpecially  fuch  of  his  creatures  who  fear  they 
are  not  regarded  by  him.  He  is  privy  to  all  their 
thoughts,  and  to  that  anxiety  of  heart  in  particular, 
which  is  apt  to  trouble  them  on  this  occafion  :  For,  as 
it  is  impoffible  he  fhould  overlook  any  of  his  creatures, 
fo  we  may  be  confident  that  he  regards,  with  an  eye  of 
mercy,  thofe  who  endeavour  to  recommend  themfeives 
to  his  notice,  and  in  an  unfeigned  humility  of  heart 
think  themfeives  unworthy  that  he  fhould  be  mindful 
of  them. 


VOL,  VHL  C  Monday 
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N°  566        Monday,  July  12. 

Militia  fpecies  amor  eft — Ovid.  Ars  Am.  1.  2.  ver.  235. 
Love  is  a  kind  of  warfare. 

AS  my  correfpondents  begin  to  grow  pretty  nume- 
rous, I  think  myfelf  obliged  to  take  fome  notice 
of  them,  and  fhall  therefore  make  this  paper  a 
mifcellany  of  letters.  1  have,  fmce  my  re-affuming  the 
office  of  SPECTATOR,  received  abundance  of  epiftles 
from  Gentlemen  of  the  blade,  who,  I  find,  have  been  fo 
ufed  to  aftion  that  they  know  not  how  to  lie  ftill.  They 
feem  generally  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  Fair  at  home 
ought  to  reward  them  for  their  fervices  abroad,  and  that, 
until  the  caufe  of  their  country  calls  them  again  into 
the  field,  they  have  a  fort  of  right  to  quarter  them- 
felves  upon  the  Ladrek  In  order  to  favour  their  ap- 
proaches, I  am  defired  .by  fome  to  enlarge  upon  the 
arcomplifnrnents  of  their  profeflion,  and  by  others  to 
jrive  them  my  advice  in  the  carrying  on  of  their  attacks. 
But  let  us  hear  what  the  Gentlemen  fay  for  themfelves. 

Mr.  SPEC  TAT  o  R, 

THOUGH    it   may   look    fomewhat  perverfe 
amidit  the  arts  of  peace,  so  talk  too  much  of 
war,  it  is  but  gratitude  to  pay  the  laft  office  to  its 
Manes,  fmce  even  peace  itfelf  is,  in  fome  mcafure, 
obliged  to  it  for  its  being. 

'  You  have,  in  your  former  papers,  always  recom- 
mended the  accomplilhed  to  the  favour  of  the  Fair  ; 
and,  I  hope,  you  will  allow  me  to  reprefent  fome 
part  of  a  military  life  not  altogether  unneceilary  to 
the  forming  a  Gentleman.  I  need  not  tell  you,  that 
in  France,  whofe  fafhiens  v.e  have  be  en  formerly  fo 
fond  of,  almoll  every  one  derives  his  -pretences  to 
merit  from  the  fword ;  -and  that  a  man  has  fcarce  the 
face  to  make  his  court  to  a  Lady,  without  fome  cre- 
dentials from  the  fervice  to  recommend  him.  As  the 

«  pro- 
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'  profeflion  is  very  ancient,  we  have  reafon   to  think 

'  fome  of  the  greateft  men  among  the  old  Romans  de- 

«  rived  many  of  their  virtues  from  it,  their  comman- 

«  derj  being  frequently  in  other  refpefts  fome  of  the 

*  molt  mining  characters  of  the  age. 

«  The  army  not  only  gives  a  man   opportunities  of 

*  exercHing  thofe  two  great  virtues  patience  and  couragt* 
4  but  often   produces  them  in   minds   where  they  had 

*  fcarce  any  footing  before.     I  mufl  add,  that  it  is  one 
4  of  the  bed  fchooh   in  the  world  to  receive  a  general 
'  notion  of  mankind  in,  and  a  certain  freedom  of  be- 
'  hariour,  which  is  not  fo  eafily  acquired  in  any  other 
'  place.      At  the  fame  time  I  mod  own,  t hit  fome  mi- 

*  litary  airs  are  pretty  extraordinary,  and  that  a  man 
'  who  goes  into  the  army  a  coxcomb  will  cnme  out  of 
'  it  a  fort  of  public  nuilance:   But  a  man  of  f?nfe,  er 
'  one  who   before  had  no:  been   fufnciently  ufed  to  a 

*  mixed    converfation,  generally  take*  the  true  tarn. 

*  The  court   has   in  all   ages   been   allowed  to  be  the 
'  ilandard   of  good  breeding ;    and  I  believe  there   is 
'  not  a  jufter  obtervation   in   monileur  Rtc!.'ffouca;<Itt 
'  than  lhat  A  man  v:bo  has  keen  bred  up  wholly  to  bufinefs, 
'  can  m-Tjer  get  tbs  air  of  a  courtier  at  court ,  hut  ivill  imme- 
'  diately  catch  it  in  the  cantp.     The  reafon  of  this  rnolr 
'  certainly  is,  that  the  very  eflence  of  good-breeding 
'  and  politenefs  conliih  in  fcvcral  niceties,  which  are 

*  fo  minute  that  they  efcaps  his  obfervation,  and  he 
'  falls  (hort  of  the  original  he  would  copy  after;   but 

*  wheu  he  fccj  the  fame  things  charged"  and  aggravated 
'  to  a  fault,  he  no  fooncr  endeavours  tu  come  up  to 
4  d«e  pattern  which  is  fet  before  him,  than,  though  he 
4  llop>  fome\\hat  (hoitof  that,  he  naturally  refts  where 

*  in  reality  he  ought.     I  was,  two  or  three  days  ago, 
'  mightily  pleafed  wi'h  the  obfervation  of  an  humourous 
\  Gentleman  upon  one  of  his  friends,  who  was  in  other 

*  refpecls  every  way  an  accomplifhed  perfon,    that  he 

*  :•„.<>./'_•./  Kotbivg  but  a  dajh  of  the  coxcomb  in  him;  by 
'  waicli  he  underftood  a  little  of  that  alertnefs  and  un- 

*  concern  in  the  common  actions  of  lifer,  which  is  ufu- 

*  ally  fo  viiible  among  Gentlemen  of  the  army,  and 
'  \\hich  a  campaign  or  two  would  iafailibly  hare  given 
'  him. 

C  2  «  You 
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«  You  will  ea-fily  guefs,  Sir,  by  this  my  panegyric 
upon  a  military  education,  that  I  am  myfelf  a  fol- 
dier,  and  indeed  I  am  fo,  I  remember,  within  three 
years  after  I  had  been  in  the  army,  I  was  ordered  into 
the  country  a  recruiting.  1  had  very  particular  fuc- 
cefs  in  this  part  of  the  fervice,  and  was  over  and 
above  arTured,  at  my  going  away,  that  I  might  have 
taken  a  young  Lady,  who  was  the  moil  coniiderable 
fortune  in  the  country  along  with  me,  I  preferred 
•the  purfuit  of  fame  at  that  time  to  all  other  confide- 
raticns,  and  though  I  was  not  abfolutely  bent  on  a 
wooden  leg,  refolved  at  leaft  to  get  a  fear  or  two  for 
the  good  of  Europe.  1  have  at  prefent  as  much  as  I 
defireof  this  fort  of  honour,  and  if  you  could  recom- 
mend me  effectually,  mould  be  well  enough  content- 
ed to  pafs  the  remainder  of  my  days  in  the  arms  of 
fome  dear  kind  creature,  and  upon  a  pretty  eftate  in 
the  country.  This,  as  1  take  it,  would  be  following 
the  example  of  Lucius  Cincinnatus,  the  old  Roman  dic- 
tator, who  at  the  end  of  a  war  left  the  camp  to  follow 
the  plow.  lam,  Sir,  with  all  imaginable  refpect, 
Tour  mnft  cbient, 

humble  fer-vant, 

Will  Warly. 

Mr.     S  P  E  C  T  AT  O  R, 

I  Am  an  half-pay  officer,  and  am  at  prefent  with  a 
friend  in  the  country.  Here  is  a  rich  widow  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who  has  inade  fools  of  all  the 
fox-hunters  within  fifty  miles  of  her.  She  declares 
Ihe  intends  to  marry,  but  has  not  yet  been  afked  by 
the  man  (he  could  like.  She  ufually  admits  her 
humble  admirers  to  an  audience  or  two;  but,  after 
{he  has  once  given  them  denial,  will  never  fee  them 
more.  I  am  afTured  by  a  female  relation,  that  I  mall 
have  fair  play  at  her;  but  as  my  whole  fuccefs  de- 
pends on  my  firft  approaches,  I  deJire  your  advice, 


whether  I  had  beftyfom,  or  proceed  by  way  of/aj>. 
J    am,    5  /  /?, 

Tours,   &c. 

«  P.  S.I  had  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  I  have  already 
carried  one  of  her  outworks,  that  is,  fecured  her  maid. 

Mr. 
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Mr.    SPECTATOR, 

I  Have  affilled  in  feveral  fieges  in  the  Low-countries, 
and  being  Hill  willing  to  employ  my  talents,  as 
a  foldier  and  engineer,  lay  down  this  morning  at 
feven  o'clock  before  the  door  of  an  obftinate  female, 
who  had  for  fome  time  refufed  me  admittance.  I 
made  a  lodgment  in  an  outer  parlour  about  twelve  : 
The  enemy  retired  to  her  bed-chamber,  yet  I  Hill 
purfued,  and  about  two  o'clock  this  afternoon  (he 
thought  fit  to  capitulate.  Her  demands  are  indeed 
fomewhat  high,  in  relation  to  the  fettlement  of  her 
fortune.  But  being  in  pofleffioh  of  the  houfe,  I  in- 
tend to  infill  upon  Carte  Blanche,  and  am  in  hopes, 
by  keeping  off  all  other  pretenders  for  the  fpace  of 
twenty  four  hours,  to  ftarve  her  into  a  compliance.  I 
beg  your  fpcedy  advice,  and  am, 

5  /  R,    Tours, 

Peter  Puft. 

From  my  camp  in  Red-Lion  fquare,  Saturday  four  in 
the  afternoon. 


N°  567      Wednefday,  July  14. 


•          Inceptus  clamor  frujlratur  biantes. 

Virg.  JEn.  6.  ver.  493. 

•i         The  w«ak  voice  deceive  their  gafping  throats. 

D  R  Y  D  E  N. 

I  Have  received  private  advice  from  fome  of  my  cor- 
refpondents,  that  if  I  would  give  my  paper  a  gene- 
ral run,  I  mould  take  care  to  feafon  it  with  fcandal. 
I  have  indeed  observed  of  late   that  few  writings   fell 
which  are  not   filled  with   great  names  and   illuilrious 
titles.     The  reader  generally  cafts  his  eye  upon  a  new 
book,  and  if  he  finds  feveral  letters  feparated  from  one 
C  3  another 
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another  by  a  dafh,  he  buys  it  up,  and  perufes  it  with 
great  fatisfadlion.  An  Mand  an  b,  a  7  and  an  rt  with, 
a  fhort  line  between  them,  has  fold  many  infipid  pam- 
phlets. Nay  I  have  known  a  whole  edition  go  off  by 
virtue  of  two  or  three  well  written  &c 's. 

A  fprinklingof  the  words  Faction,  Frenchman,  Papift, 
Plunderer,  and  the  like  fignificant  terms,  in  an  Italic 
chara&er,  have  alfo  a  very  good  effect  upon  the  eye  of 
the  purchafer ;  not  to  mention  fcriblcr,  liar,  rogue,  raf- 
cal,  knave,  a.ndi>iJIain,  without  which  it  is  impoffible  to 
carry  on  a  modern  controverfy. 

Our  party-writers  are  fo  fenfible  of  the  fecret  virtue 
of  an  innuendo  to  recommend  their  productions,  that 

of  late  they  never  mention  the  Q^ n  or  P 1  at 

length,  though  they  fpeak  of  them  with  honour,  and 
with  that  deference  which  is  due  to  them  from  every 
private  perYon.  It  gives  a  fecret  fatisfaclion  to  a  perufer 
of  thofe  rayflerious  works,  that  he  is  able  to  decipher 
them  without  help,  and,  by  the  ftrength  of  his  ewrv 
natural  parts  to  fill  up  a  blank  fpace,  or  make  cut  a 
word  that  has  only  the  firft  or  laft  letter  to  it. 

Some  of  our  authors  indeed,  when  they  would  be  more 
fatincal  than  ordinary,  omit  only  the  vowels  of  a  great 
man's  name,  and  fall  moil  unmercifully  upon  all  the 
confonants.  This  way  of  writing  was  firit  of  all  intro- 
duced by  T- — m  Er — «u>#,  of  facetious  memory,  who, 
after  having  gutted  a  proper  name  of  all  its  interme- 
diate vowels,  ufed  to  plant  it  in  his  works,  and  make- 
as  free  with  it  as  he  pleafed,  without  any  danger  of  the 
fiatute. 

That  I  may  imitate  thefe  celebrated  author?,  and 
publiih  a  paper  which  (hall  be  more  taking  than  ordi- 
nary, I  have  here  drawn,  up  a  very  curious  libel,  in 
which  a  reader  of  penetration  will  rind  a  great  deal  of 
concealed  fatire,  and,  if  he  be  acquainted  with  thepre- 
fent  pofture  of  afiairs,  will  eafily  difcover  the  meaning 
of  it. 

*  If  there  are  four  perfbns  in  the  nation  who  endea- 

*  vour  to  bring  all  things   into  confufion,  and  ruin 

*  their  native  country,  I  think  every  honeft  Engl-jhin-n 

*  ought  to  be  upon   his  guard.     That  there  are  fuch, 
'  every  one  will  ag,  ee  with  me,  who  hears  me  name  *** 

«  with 
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withhis  firfl  friend  and  favourite***  not  to  mention*** 
nor***.  Thefe  people  may  cry  ch--rch,  ch-rch  as 
long  as  they  pleafe,  but,  to  make  ufe  of  a  homely 
proverb,  the  proof  of  the  pu--dd--ing  is  in  the  eating. 
This  I  am  fure  of,  that  if  a  certain  Prince  fhould  con- 
cur with  a  certain  prelate,  (and  we  have  Monfieur 

Z >/'s  word  for  it)  our  pofterity  would  be  in  a 

Aveet  p kle.     Muft  the  Britijb  nation  fuffer  for- 

footh,  becanfe  my  Lady  S^p-t-i  has  been  difobliged  ? 
Or  is  it  reafonable  that  our  Englijh  fleet,  which  ufed 
to  be  the  terror  of  the  ocean,  fhould  lie  wind-bound 

for  the  fake  of  a .     I  love  to  fpeak  out  and 

declare  my  mind  clearly,  when  I  am  talking  for  the 
good  of  my  country.  I  will  not  make  my  court  to 

an  ill  man,  though  he  were  a  B •>  or  a  T 1. 

Nay,  I  would  not  flick  to  call  fo  wretched  a  poli- 
tician, a  traitor,  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and  a 
Bl-nd  rb-fs,  I3c.  fcfr.' 

The  remaining  part  of  this  political  treatife,  which 
is  written  after  the  mannerof  themoft  celebrated  author* 
in  Great-Britain,  I  may  communicate  to  the  public  at  a 
more  convenient  feafon.  In  the  mean  while  1  fhall 
leave  this  with  my  curious  reader,  as  fome  ingenious 
writers  do  their  enigmas,  and  if  any  fagacious  perfon 
can  fairly  unriddle  it,  I  will  print  his  explanation,  and, 
if  he  pleafes,  acquaint  the  world  with  his  name. 

I  hope  this  fhort  eflay  will  convince  my  readers,  it 
is  not  for  want  of  abilities  that  I  avoid  ftate-tracls,  and 
that  if  [  would  apply  my  mind  to  it,  I  might  in  a  little 
time  be  as  great  a  mailer  of  the  political  fcratch  as  any 
the  mofl  eminent  writer  of  the  age.  I  fliall  only  add, 
that  in  order  to  outfhine  all  this  modern  race  of  8yn* 
ttipijls,  and  thorouehly.content  my  Englifo  readers,  I  in- 
tend fhortly  to  publifh  a  S  p  E  c  TATO  R,  that  fhall  not 
have  a  fingle  vowel  iu  it. 


C  4  Friday 
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^^^4^^.^^^.^^-*4-^^4-** 
N°  568        Friday,  July  16. 


•  .1  •  Dum  recitas,  incipit  efle  turn. 

Mart.  Epig.  39.  1.  I. 

Reciting  makes  it  thine. 

IV/as  yefterday  in  a  coffee-houfe  not  far  from  the 
Royal- Exchange)  were  I  obferved  three  perfons  in 
clofe  conference  over  a  pipe  of  tobacco  j  upon 
which,  having  filled  one  for  my  own  ufe,  I  lighted  it 
at  the  little  wax-candle  that  flood  before  them  ;  and 
after  having  thrown  in  two  or  three  whiffs  amongft 
rhem,  fat  down  and  made  one  of  the  company.  I  need 
not  tell  my  reader,  that  lighting  a  man's  pipe  at  the 
fame  candle,  is  looked  upon  among  brother- fmokers  as 
an  overture  to  converfation  and  friendfhip.  As  we  here 
laid  our  heads  together  in  a  very  amicable  manner, 
being  entrenched  under  a  cloud  of  our  own  raifmg,  I 
took  up  the  laft  SPECTATOR,  and  carting  my  eye 
over  it,  The  SPECTATOR,  fays  I,  is  very  witty  to-day  ; 
upon  which  a  lufty  lethargic  old  Gentleman,  who  fat 
at  the  upper-end  of  the  table,  having  gradually  blown 
out  of  his  mouth  a  great  deal  of  fmoke,  which  he  had 
been  colledling  for  fome  time  before,  Ay,  fays  he,  mort 
•witty  than  'wife  I  am  afraid.  His  neighbour,  who  fat 
at  his  right  hand,  immediately  coloured,  and  being  an 
angry  politician,  laid  down  his  pipe  with  fo  much  wrath 
that  he  broke  it  in  the  middle,  and  by  that  means  fur- 
nifhed  me  with  a  tobacco-ftopper.  I  took  it  up  very 
fedately,  and  looking  him  full  in  the  face,  made  ufe  of 
it  from  time  to  time  all  the  while  he  was  fpeaking  : 
Ihisfelhw,  fays  he,  can  t  far  bis  lift  keep  out  of  politicks, 
Do  you  fee  ho--M  he  abufes  four  great  men  here?  I  fixed  my 
eye  very  attentively  on  the  paper,  and  afked  him  if  he 
meant  thofe  who  were  reprefen  ted  by  afteriks.  djieriksjays 
he,  do  you  call  them  ?  they  are  all  of  them  ftars.  He  might 
as  'well  have  put  garters  to  'em.  Then  pray  do  but  mind  the 
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two  or  three  next  lines  :  Ch-rch  andp-dd-ing  in  the  fame  Jen- 
tence  !  Our  clergy  are  very  much  beholden  to  him.  Upon 
this  the  third  Gentleman,  who  was  of  a  mild  difpoiiti- 
on,  and  as  I  found,  a  whig  in  his  heart,  defired  him 
not  to  be  too  fevere  upon  the  SPECTATOR,  neither; 
For,  fays  \1Z, you  find  beii  very  cautious  of  giving  offence,and 
has  therefor  i  put  two  dajhes  into  his  pudding.  A  fig  for  his 
dajh,  fays  the  angry  politician.  In  his  next  J'entence  he 
gives  a  plain  innuendo,  that  our  pojierity  'will  be  in  a  fweet 
p-ckle.  What  does  the  fool  mean  by  his  pickle  ?  Why  does  he 
not  write  it  at  length,  if  he  means  honejUy  ?  I  have  read 
over  the  whole  fentence,  fays  I;  but  I  look  upon  the  parsn- 
tbsjis  in  the  belly  of  it  to  be  the  moft  dangerous  party  and  as 
fall  of  infinuations  as  it  can  hold.  But  who,  fays  1 ,  21  my 
Lady  Q^p-t-s  ?  dy,  arfiver  that  if  you  can,  Sir,  fays  the 
furious  itatefman  to  the  poor  whig  that  fat  over-againft 
him.  But  without  giving  him  time  to  reply,  IdoaJJure 
you,  fays  he,  were  I  my  Lady  Q-p-t-s,  I  would  fue  him  for 
fcandalum  magnatum.  What  is  the  world  come  to?  Mujl 

every  body  be  allowed  to ?  He  had  by  this  time  filled 

a  new  pipe,  and  applying  it  to  his  lips,  when  we  ex- 
pected the  laft  word  of  his  fentence,  put  us  off  with  a 
whiff  of  tobacco;  which  he  redoubled  with  fo  much 
rage  and  trepidation,  that  he  almoft  (lined  the  whole 
company.  After  a  mort  paufe,  I  owned  that  I  thought 
the  SPECTATOR  had  gone  too  far  in  writing  fo  many 
letters  of  my  Lady  ^-/— /— j's  name;  but  however*  fays 
I,  he  has  made  a  little  amends  for  it  in  his  next  fentence, 
where  be  leaves  a  blank  f pace  without  fo  much  as  a  confo- 
nant  to  direfius.  I  mean,  fays  I,  after  thofe  words,  the  fleet 
that  ufed  to  be  the  terror  of  the  ocean,  mould  be  wind- 
bound  for  the  fake  of  a ;  after  which  enfues  a 

tbafm,  that  in  my  opinion  looks  modeft  enough.  Sir,  fays  my 
aruagonift,  you  may  eafily  know  his  meaning  ky  his  gaping', 
I  fupptfe  he  defegns  his  chafm,  as  you  call  it,  for  an  bole  to 
creep  out  at,  but  I  believe  it  will  hardly  fe^ve  his  turn.  Who 
can  endure  to  fee  the  great  officers  of  Jtate,  the  B-y's  and 
T— t's  treated  after  fo  fcurrilous  a  manner  ?  I  can't  for  my 
life,  fays  I,  imagine  who  they  are  the  SPECTATOR 
means  ?  No  I  fays  he  !  •  Tour  humble  fervant,  Sir  / 
Upon  which  he  flung  himfelf  back  in  his  chair  after  a 
contemptuous  manner,  and  fmiled  upon  the  old  lethar- 
C  5  gic 
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gic  Gentleman  on  his  left  hand,  who  I  found  was  his 
greater  admirer.  The  whig  however  had  begun  to  con- 
ceive a  good-will  towards  me,  and  feeing  my  pipe  out, 
very  generoufly  offered  me  the  ufe  of  his  box ;  but  I 
declined  it  with  great  civility,  being  obliged  to  meet  a 
friend  about  that  time  in  another  quarter  of  the  city. 

At  my  leaving  the  coffee-houfe,  I  could  not  forbear 
reflecting  with  myfelf  upon  that  grofs  tribe  of  fools 
who  may  be  termed  the  over-wife,  and  upon  the  diffi- 
culty of  writing  any  thing  in  this  cenforious  age,  which 
a  weak  head  may  not  conllrue  into  private  fatire  and 
perfonal  reflexion. 

A  man  who  has  a  good  nofe  at  an  innuendo,  fmells 
treafon  and  fedition  in  the  moft  innocent  words  that 
can  be  put  together,  and  never  fees  a  vice  or  folly  ftig- 
matized,  but  rinds  out  one  or  other  of  his  acquaintance 
pointed  at  by  the  writer.  I  remember  an  empty  prag- 
matical fellow  in  the  country,  who  upon  reading  over 
the  wkcle  duty  of  man^  had  written  the  names  of  feveral 
peribns  in  the  village  at  the  fid-e  cf  every  fin  which  is 
mentioned  by  that  excellent  author ;  fo  that  he  had 
con  verted,  one  of  the  belt  books  in  the  world  into  a 
libel  agahift  the  'fquir«,  church-wardens,  overfeers  of 
the  poor,  and  all  other  the  moft  confiderable  perfons 
in  the  pariih.  This  book  with  thefe  extraordinary 
marginal  notes  fell  accidentally  into  the  hands  of  one 
who  had  never  ften  it  before  ;  upon  which  there  arofe 
a  current  report  that  forne  body  had  written  a  book 
againft  the  '/quire  and  the  whole  pariih.  The  minifter 
cf  the  place  having  at  that  time  a  controverfy  with 
fome  of  his  congregation  upon  the  account  of  his 
tithes,  was  under  fome  fufpicion  of  being  the  author, 
until  the  good  man  fet  the  people  right,  by  mewing 
them  that  the  fatirical  pafiages  might  be  applied  to  fe- 
veral others  of  two  or  three  neighbouring  villages,  and 
that  the  book  was  wrijt  againft  all  the  finners  in  Eng- 


Monday  3 
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o&c&o^c^c^  c&cjfco&e^c$oo^ 

N°  569      Monday,  July  19. 


Jtegei  'dttuntur  mult  is  urgerc  culullis 

Et  iorquere  rntro,  quern  perfpixife  laborent, 

sin  jit  ami 'i it i a  dignm  • 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  434. 

Wife  were  the  kings,  who  never  chofc  a  friend, 
Till  with  full  cups  they  had  unmafk'd  his  foul, 
And  feen  the  bottom  of  his  deepert  thoughts. 

Ros  co  M  M  o  •:. 

NO  vices  are  fo  incurable  as  thofe  which  men  are 
apt  to  glory  in.  One  would  wonder  how  drun- 
kcnnefs  mould  have  the  good  luck  to  be  of  this 
number.  Anarcbarf.s,  being  invited  to  a  match  of 
drinking  at  Corinth,  demanded  the  prize  very  humo- 
roufly,  becaufe  he  was  drunk  before  any  of  the  reft  of 
the  company:  For,  fays  he,  \\henwe  ran  a  race,  he 
\vho  arrives  at  the  goal  firft  is  intitled  to  the  reward  : 
On  the  contrary,  in  this  thirily  generation,  the  honour 
fills  upon  him  who  carries  off  the  greateft  quantity  of 
liquor,  and  knocks  down  the  reft  of  the  company.  I 
was  the  other  day  with  honeit  Will  Funnel  the  Wejl- 
Saxon,  who  was  reckoning  up  how  much  liquor  had 
part  through  him  in  the  lad  twenty  years  of  his  life, 
\vhich,  according  to  his  computation,  amounted  to 
twenty-three  hogfheads  of  Odlober,  four  ton  of  port, 
half  a  kilderkin  of  fmall  beer,  nineteen  barrels  of  ci- 
der, and  three  glafles  of  champagne;  befides  which  he 
had  afiiited  at  four  hundred  bowls  of  punch,  not  to 
mention  fips,  drams,  and  whets  without  number.  I 
queftion  not  but  every  reader's  memory  will  fuggelt  to 
him  feveral  ambitious  young  men,  who  are  as  vain 
in  this  particular  as  Will  Funndl,  and  can  boaft  of  as 
glorious  exploits.. 

Our  modern   philofophers  obferve,  that  there  is  a 

generel  deCay  of  moiilure  in  the  globe  of  the  earth. 

C  6  'I  H  s 
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This  they  chiefly  afcribe  to  the  growth  of  vegetables, 
which  incorporate  into  their  own  fubftance  many  fluid 
bodies  that  never  return  again  to  their  former  nature  : 
But  with  fubmiffion,  they  ought  to  throw  into  their  ac- 
count thofe  innumerable  rational  beings  which  fetch 
their  nourifhment  chiefly  out  of  liquids  ;  efpecially 
when  we  confider  that  men,  compared  with  t^eir  fel- 
low-creatures, drink  much  more  than  comes  to  their 
fliare, 

But  however  highly  this  tribe  of  people  may  think 
of  themfelves,  a  drunken  man  is  a  greater  monfter 
than  any  that  is  to  be  found  among  all  the  creatures 
which  God  has  made;  as  indeed  there  is  no  charafter 
which  appears  more  defpicable  and  deformed,  in  the 
eyes  of  all  reafonable  perfons,  than  that  of  a  drunkard's. 
Sonofus,  one  of  our  own  countrymen,  who  was  addicted 
to  this  vice,  having  fet  up  for  a  fhare  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  being  defeated  in  a  great  batle,  hanged  him- 
felf.  When  he  was  feen  by  the  army  in  this  melan- 
choly fituation,  notwithflanding  he  had  behaved  him- 
felf  very  bravely,  the  common  jeft  was,  that  the  thing 
they  faw  hanging  upon  the  tree  before  them,  was  not  a 
man  but  a  bottle, 

This  vice  has  very  fatal  effe&s  on  the  mind,  the 
body,  and  fortune  of  the  perfon  who  is  devoted  to  it. 

In  regard  to  the  mind,  it  firft  of  all  difcovers  every 
flaw  in  it.  The  fober  man,  by  the  ftrength  of  reafon, 
may  keep  under  and  fubdue  every  vice  or  folly  to 
which  he  is  moft  inclined ;  but  wine  makes  every  la- 
tent feed  fprout  up  in  the  foul,  and  fliew  itfelf ;  it 
gives  fury  to  the  paffions,  and  force  to  thofe  objefts 
which  are  apt  to  produce  them.  When  a  young  fel- 
low complained  to  an  old  philofopher  that  his  wife 
was  not  handfom,  put  lefs  water  in  your  wine,  fay  the 
philofopher,  and  you  will  quickly  make  her  fo.  Wine 
heightens  indifference  into  love,  loveinto  jealoufy,  and 
jealoufy  into  madnefs.  It  often  turns  the  good-nature 
ed  man  into  an  idiot,  and  the  choleric  into  an  afiaffin. 
It  gives  bitternefs  to  refentment,  it  makes  vanity  in-- 
fupp:rtable,  and  difplays  every  little  fpot  of  the  foul  in 
its  utmoft  deformity. 

Nor 
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Nor  does  this  vice  only  betray  the  hidden  faults  of 
a  man,  and  mew  them  in  the  molt  odious  colours,  but 
often  occafions  faults  to  which  he  is  not  naturally  fub- 
jecl.  There  is  more  of  turn  than  of  truth  in  a  faying 
of  Seneca,  that  drunkennefs  does  not  produce  but  dif- 
cover  faults.  Common  experience  teaches  us  the  contrary. 
Wine  throws  a  man  out  of  himfelf  and  infufes  quali- 
ties into  the  mind,  which  (he  is  a  ftranger  to  in  her  fo- 
ber  moments.  The  person  you  converfe  with,  after  the 
third  bottle,  is  not  the  fame  man  who  at  firlt  fat  down 
at  table  with  you.  Upon  this  maxim  is  founded  one 
of  the  prettieit  fayings  I  ever  met  with,  which  is  infcrib- 
ed  to  Publiui  Syrus,  ^ui  ebrium  luclificat  Itedit  abfentem  ; 
He  ivbojefts  upon  a  man  that  is  drunk,  injures  the  abfent. 

Thus  does  drunkennefs  adl  in  direct  contradiction  to 
reafon,  whofe  bufmefs  it  is  to  clear  the  mind  of  every 
vice  which  is  crept  into  it,  and  to  guard  it  againft  all 
the  approaches  of  any  that  endeavours  to  make  its  en- 
trance. But  befides  thefe  ill  effects  which  this  vice 
produces  in  the  perfon  who  is  actually  under  its  domi- 
nion, it  has  alfo  a  bad  influence  on  the  mind  even  in 
its  fober  moments,  as  it  infenfibly  weakens  the  under- 
ftanding,  impairs  the  memory,  and  makes  thofe  faults 
habitual  which  are  produced  by  frequent  excefles. 

I  mould  now  proceed  to  (hew  the  ill  effects  which 
this  vice  has  on  the  bodies  and  fortunes  of  men  ;  but 
thefe  I  fhall  referve  for  the  fubjedl  of  fome  future  paper. 


N°  570         Wednefday,  July  21. 


Nug<eqiie  canorte.  Hor.  Ars.  Poet.  ver.  322 

Chiming    trifles.  ROSCOMMON 

THERE  is  fcarce  a  man  living  who  is  not  actu- 
ated by  ambition.     When  this  principle  meets 
with  an  honeft  mind  and  great  abilities,  it  does 
infinite  fervice  to  the  world  ;  on  the  contrary,  when  a 
man  only  thinks  of  diitinguifhing  himfelf,  without  be- 
ing 
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ing  thus  qualified  for  it,  he  becomes  a  very  pernicious 
or  a  very  ridiculous  creature.  I  mall  here  confine  my- 
felf  to  that  pretty  kind  of  ambition,  by  which  feme 
men  grow  eminent  for  odd  accomplifhrnents  and  trivial 
performances.  How  many  are  there  whofe  whole 
reputation  depends  upon  a  pun  or  a  quibble  ?  You 
may  often  fee  an  artitl  in  ^he  ftreets  gain  a  circle  of  ad- 
mirers by  carrying  a  long  pole  upon  his  chin  or  fore- 
head in  a  perpendicular  pofture.  Ambition  has  taught 
feme  to  write  with  their  feet,  and  others  to  walk  upon 
their  hands,  Some  tumble  into  fame,  others  grow  im- 
mortal by  throwing  themfelves  through  a  hoop. 

Cetera  de  genere  hoc  adeofunt  tnulta,  Icquacem 
Delaware  <vahnt  Fabium  •    - 

Hor.  Sat.  i.  1.  i.  vcr.  13. 
With  thoufands  more  of  this  ambitious  race 
Wou'd  tire  e'en  Fabiui  to  relate  each  cafe. 

HORNECK. 

I  am  led  into  this  train  of  thought  by  an  adventure  I 
lately  met  with. 

I  was  the  other  day  at  a  tavern,  where  the  m after  of 
the  houfe  accommodating  us  himfelf  with  every  thing 
we  wanted,  I  accidentally  fell  into  a  difcourfe  with 
him  ;  and  talking  of  a  certain  great  man,  who  ft  all 
be  namelefs,  he  told  me,  that  he  had  fometimes  the 
honour  to  treat  him  with  a  ivhiftle  ;  (adding  by  the  way 
of  parenthefis)  For  you  mujl  know,  Gentlemen,  that  I 
<wbijlh  the  bejl  of  any  man  in  Europe.  This  naturally 
put  me  upon  defiring  him  to  give  us  a  fample  of  his 
art ;  upon  which  he  called  for  a  cafe-knife,  and  ap- 
plying the  edge  of  it  to  his  mouth,  converted  it  into  a 
mufical  inftruinent,  and  entertained  me  with  an  Italian 
folo.  Upon  laying  down  his  knife  he  took  up  a  pair 
of  clean  tobacco-pipes ;  and  after  having  fiid  the  fmall 
end  of  them  over  the  table  in  a  moft  melodious  trill,  he 
fetched  a  tune  out  of  them,  whiflling  to  them  at  the 
fame  time  in  concert.  In  fliort,  the  tobacco-p'pes  be- 
came mufical  pipes  in  the  hands  of  our  virtuofo,  who  con- 
feiled  to  me  ingenuouiJy,  he  had  broke  fuch  quantities 
of  them,  that  ke  had  almofl  broke  himfelf,  before  he 

had. 
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had  brought  this  piece  of  mufic  to  any  tolerable  per- 
feftion.  I  then  told  him  I  would  bring  a  company  of 
friends  to  dine  with  him  next  week,  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  his  ingenuity  ;  upon  which  he  thanked  me, 
faying,  that  he  would  provide  himfelf  with  a  new  fry- 
ing pnn  againft  that  day.  I  replied,  that  it  was  no 
matter  ;  roail  and  boiled  would  ferve  our  turn.  He 
fmiled  at  my  fimplicity,  and  told  me  that  it  was  his 
defign  to  give  us  a  tune  upon  it.  As  I  was  furprifed 
at  fuch  a  prornife,  he  fent  for  an  old  frying-pan,  and 
grating  it  upon  the  board,  whittled  to  it  in  fuch  a  me- 
lodious manner,  that  you  could  fcarce  diilmguifh  it 
from  a  bafs-viol.  He  then  took  his  feat  with  us  at  the 
table,  and  hearing  my  friend  that  was  with  me  hum 
over  a  tune  to  himfelf,  he  told  him  if  he  would  fingout, 
he  would  accompany  his  voice  with  a  tobacco-pipe. 
As  my  friend  had  an  agreeable  bafs,  he  chofe  rather  to 
fing  to  the  frying-pan  j  and  indeed  between  them  they 
made  up  a  moft  extraordinary  confort.  Finding  our 
landlord  fo  great  a  proficient  in  kitchen-muiic,  I  afked 
him  if  he  was  mailer  of  the  tongs  and  key.  He  told 
me,  that  he  had  laid  it  down  fome  years  fince,  as  a  little 
unfalhionable  ;  but  that  if  I  pleafed  he  would  give  me 
a  leflbn  upon  the  gridiron.  He  then  informed  me  that 
he  had  added  two  bars  to  the  gridiron,  in  order  to  give 
it  a  greater  compafs  of  found  ;  and  I  perceived  was  as 
well  pleafed  with  the  invention,  as  Sappho  could  have 
been  upon  adding  two  firings  to  the  lute.  To  befhort,. 
I  found  that  his  whole  kitchen  was  furnimed  with 
mufical  inflruments  ;  and  could  not  but  look  upoa  this- 
artii'l  as  a  kind  of  burlefque  mufician. 

He  afterwards  of  his  own  accord  fell  into  the  imita- 
tion of  feveral  fmging  birds.  My  friend  and  I  tcatled 
our  miftrefles  to  the  Nightingale,  when  ail  of  a  fuddert 
we  were  furprifed  with  the  mufic  of  the  Thrum.  He 
next  proceeded  to  the  Sky-Lark,  mounting  up  by  a 
proper  fcale  of  notes,  and  afterwards  falling  to  the 
ground  with  a  very  regular  and  eafy  defcent.  He  then 
contracted  his  whiille  to  the  voice  of  feveral  birds  of 
the  fmalleft  fize.  As  he  is  a  man  of  a  larger  bulk 
and  higher  ftature  than  ordinary,  you  would  fancy 
him  a  giant  when  you  looked  upon  him,  and  a  Tom  Tit 
i  when 
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when  you  fhut  your  eyes.  I  muft  not  omit  acquaint- 
ing my  reader,  that  this  accomplished  perfon  was  for- 
merly the  m  after  of  a  toyfhop  near  Temple-bar;  and 
that  the  famous  Charles  Mather  i  was  bred  up  under  him. 
I  am  told  that  the  misfortunes  which  he  has  met  with 
in  the  world,  are  chiefly  owing  to  his  great  application 
to  his  mufic  ;  and  therefore  cannot  but  recommend 
him  to  my  readers  as  one  who  deferves  their  favour,  and 
may  afford  them  great  diverfion  over  a  bottle  of  wine, 
which  he  fells  at  the  Queen's  arms,  near  the  end  of  the 
little  piazza,  in  Cogent  -Gar  den. 


N°  571       Friday,  July  23. 


Ccflum  quid  qu<erimus  ultra  ?  Luc. 

What  feek  we  beyond  Heav'n  ! 

AS  the  work,  I  have  engaged  in,  will  not  only  con- 
fift  of  papers  of  humour  and  learning,  but  of  fe- 
veral  efTays  moral  and  dirine,  I  mail  publifh  the 
following  one,    which  is  founded  on   a4 former  SPEC- 
TATOR, and  fent  me  by  a  particular  friend,  not  quef- 
tioning  but  it  will  pleafe  fuch  of  my  readers,  as  think 
it  no  difparagement  to  their  understandings  to  give  way 
fometimes  to  a  ferious  thought. 

SIR, 

IN  your  paper  of  Friday  the  pth  inftant,  you  hadoc- 
cafion  to  confider  the  abiquity  of  the  godhead,  and 
at  the  fame  time,  to  ihew,  that  as  he  is  prefent  to  every 
thing,  he  cannot  but  be  attentive  to  every  thing,  and 
privy  to  all  the  modes  and  parts  of  its  exiilence  :  or,  in 
other  words,  that  his  omnifcience  and  omniprefence 
are  coexiftent,  and  run  together  through  the  whole  in- 
finitude of  fpace.  This  confideration  might  furnifh  us 

with 
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with  many  incentives  to  devotion,  and  motives  to  mo- 
rality ;  but  as  this  fubjedl  has  been  handled  by  feveral 
excellent  writers,  I  fhall  confider  it  in  a  light  wherein  I 
have  not  feen  it  placed  by  others. 

Ftrft,  How  diftonfolate  is  the  condition  of  an  intel- 
lectual being,  who  is  thus  prefent  with  his  maker,  but 
at  the  fame  time  receives  no  extraordinary  benefit  or 
advantage  from  this  his  prefence  ! 

Secondly,  How  deplorable  is  the  condition  of  an  in- 
telleftual  being,  who  feels  no  other  effedls  from  this 
his  prefence,  but  fuch  as  proceed  from  divine  wrath 
and  indignation  ! 

Thirdly,  How  happy  is  the  condition  of  that  in- 
telleftual  being,  who  is  fenfible  of  his  maker's  prefence 
from  the  fecrec  effc&s  of  his  mercy  and  loving  kind- 
nefs  ! 

Firft,  How  difconfolate  is  the  condition  of  an  intel- 
lectual being,  who  is  thus  prefent  with  his  maker,  but 
at  the  fame  time  receives  no  extraordinary  benefit  or 
advantage  from  this  his  prefence  !  Every  particle  of 
matter  is  actuated  by  this  almighty  being  which  pafles 
through  it.  The  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  ftars,  and 
planets  move  and  gravitate  by  virtue  of  this  great  prin- 
ciple within  them.  All  the  dead  parts  of  nature  are 
invigorated  by  the  prefence  of  their  Creator,  and  made 
capable  of  exerting  their  refpedive  qualities.  The  feve- 
ral inftindls,  in  the  brute  creation,  do  likewife  operate 
and  work  towards  the  feveral  ends  which  are  agreeable 
to  them,  by  this  divine  energy.  Man  only,  who  does 
not  co  operate  with  his  holy  fpirit,  and  is  unattentive 
to  his  prefence,  receives  none  of  thofe  advantages  from 
it,  which  are  perfe&ive  of  his  nature,  and  neceflary  to 
his  well-being.  The  divinity  is  with  him,  and  in  him, 
and  every  where  about  him,  but  of  no  advantage  to  him. 
It  is  the  fame  thing  to  a  man  without  religion,  as  if 
there  was  no  God  in  the  world.  It  is  indeed  impofli- 
ble  for  an  infinite  being  to  remove  himfelf  from  any  of 
his  creatures ;  but  though  he  cannot  withdraw  his 
eftence  from  us,  which  would  argue  an  imperfection  in 
him,  he  can  withdraw  from  us  all  the  joys  and  confola- 
tions  of  it.  His  prefence  may  perhaps  be  neceflary  to 
fupport  us  in  our  cxillence  j  but  he  may  leave  this  our 

exigence," 
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exiflence  to  itfelf,  with  regard  to  its  happinefs  or  mi- 
fery.  For,  in  this  fenfe,  he  may  caft  us  away  from  his 
prefence,  and  take  his  holy  fpirit  from  us.  This  fmgle 
confideration  one  would  think  fufficient  to  make  us 
open  our  hearts  to  all  thofe  infufions  of  joy  and  glad- 
nefs  which  are  fo  near  at  hand,  and  ready  to  be  poured 
in  upon  us  ;  efpecially  when  we  confider,  Second! •,  The 
deplorable  condition  of  an  intelle&ual  being  who  feels 
no  other  effefts  from  his  maker's  prefence,  but  fuch  as 
proceed  from  divine  wrath  and  indignation. 

We  may  aflure  ourfejves,  that  the  great  author  of 
nature  will  not  always  be  as  one,  who  is  indifferent  to 
any  of  his  creatures.  Thofe  who  will  not  feel  him  in 
his  love,  will  be  fure  at  length  to  feel  him  in  his 
difpleafure.  And  how  dreadful  is  the  condition  of 
that  creature,  who  is  only  fenfible  of  the  being  of  his 
Creator  by  what  he  fuffers  from  him  !  He  is  as  eflen- 
tially  prefent  in  hell  as  in  heaven  ;  but  the  inhabitants 
of  thofe  accurfed  places  behold  him  only  in  his  wrath, 
and  fhrink  within  the  flames  to  conceal  themfelves 
from  him.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  imagination  to 
conceive  the  fearful  effects  of  omnipotence  incenfed. 

But  I  fhall  only  confider  the  wretchednefs  of  an  in- 
telleftual  being,  who  in  this  life,  lies  under  the  dif- 
pleafure of  him,  that  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  is 
intimately  united  with  him.  He  is  able  to  difquiet  the 
foul,  and  vex  it  in  all  its  faculties.  He  can  hinder 
any  of  the  greateft  comforts  of  life  from  refrefhing  us, 
and  give  an  edge  to  every  one  of  its  flighteft  calami- 
ties. Who  then  can  bear  the  thought  of  being  an  out- 
caft  from  his,prefence,  that  is,  from  the  comforts  of  it, 
or  of  feeling  ^l  only  in  its  terrors  \  How  pathetic  is 
that  expoftulation  of  Job,  when  for  the  trial  of 
his  patience  he  was  made  to  look  upon  himfelf  in 
this  deplorable  condition  !  Why  haft  tbou  fet  me  a>  a 
mark  agalnjt  thee,  fo  that  I  am  become  a  burden  to  myfelf  ? 
But  Thirdly^  how  happy  is  the  condition  of  that  intel- 
lectual being,  who  is  fenfible  of  his  Maker's  pre- 
fence from  the  fecret  effefts  of  his  mercy  and  loving- 
kindnefs ! 

The  blefTed  in  heaven  behold  him  face  to  face,  that 
is,  are  as  fenfible  oi  his  prefence  as  we  are  of  the  pre- 
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fence  of  any  perfon  whom  we  look  upon  with  our  eyes* 
There  is  doubtlefs  a  faculty  in  fpirits,  by  which  they 
apprehend  one  another,  as  our  fenfes  do  material  objedls ; 
and  there  is  no  queftion  b<u  our  fouls,  when  they  are 
difembodied,  o-placed  in  glorified  bodies,  will  by  this 
faculty,  in  whatever  part  of  fpace  they  refide,  be  always 
fenfible  of  the  divine  prefence.  We,  who  have  this  veil 
of  flefh  (landing  between  us  and  the  world  of  fpirits, 
muft  be  content  to  know  that  the  fpirit  of  God  is  pre- 
fent  with  us,  by  the  efTe!b  which  he  produced!  in  us. 
Our  outward  fenfes  are  too  grofs  to  apprehend  him  ;  we 
may  however  tafte  and  fee  how  gracious  he  is,  by  his  in- 
fluence upon  our  minds,  by  thofe  virtuous  thoughts 
which  he  awakens  in  us,  by  thofe  fecret  comforts  and 
refrefhments  which  he  conveys  into  our  fouls,  and  by 
thofe  ravifliing  joys  and  inward  fatisfaftions  which  are 
perpetually  fpringing  up,  and  diffufing  themfelves 
among  all  the  thoughts  of  good  men.  He  is  lodged  in 
15  as  a  foul  within  the  foul  to 
.  :  •  ^gi  reftify  its  will,  purify  its 

paflions,  and  enliven  all  the  powers  of  man.  How 
happy  therefore  is  an  intellectual  being,  who,  by  prayer 
and  meditation,  by  virtue  and  good  works,  opens 
this  communication  between  God  and  his  own  foul  ! 
Though  the  whole  creation  frowns  upon  him,  and  all 
nature  looks  black  about  him,  he  has  his  light  and  fup- 
port  within  him,  that  arc  able  to  cheer  his  mind,  and 
bear  him  up  in  the  mid!t  of  all  thofe  horrors  which  en- 
compafs  him.  He  knows  that  his  helper  is  at  hand* 
and  is  always  nearer  to  him  than  any  thing  elfe  can  be, 
which  is  capable  of  annoying  or  terrifying  him.  In 
the  midft  of  calumny  or  contempt,  he  attends  to  that 
being  who  whifpers  better  things  within  his  foul,  and 
whom  he  looks  upon  as  his  defender,  his  glory,  and  the 
lifter-up  of  his  head.  In  his  deepeft  folitude  and  re- 
tirement he  knows  that  he  is  in  company  with  the 
greateft  of  beings;  and  perceives  within  himfelf  fuch 
real  fenfations  of  his  prefeace,  as  are  more  delightful 
than  any  thing  that  can  be  met  with  in  the  conversation 
of  his  creatures.  Even  in  the  hour  of  death,  he  confi- 
ders  the  pains  of  his  diflblution  to  be  nothing  elfe  but 
the  breaking  down  of  that  partition,  which  ftands  be- 
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twixt  his^foul,  and  the  fight  of  that  being,  who  is  al- 
ways prefent  with  him,  and  is  about  to  manifeft  itfelf 
to  him  in  fulnefsof  joy. 

If  we  would  be  thus  happy,  and  thus  fenfible  of  our 
Maker's  prefence,  from  the  fecret  efFecls  of  his  mercy 
and  goodnefs,  we  mult  keep  fuch  a  watch  over  all  our 
thoughts,  that,  in  the  language  of  the  fcripture,  his 
foul  may  have  pl-eafure  in  us.  We  muft  take  care  not 
to  grieve  his  holy  fpirit,  and  endeavour  to  make  the 
meditations  of  our  hearts  always  acceptable  in  his  fight, 
that  he  may  delight  thus  to  refide  and  dwell  in  us.  The 
light  of  nature  could  diredl  Seneca  to  this  do&rrne,  in 
a  very  remarkable  pafiage  among  his  epiftles  :  Sacer 
ineft  in  nobis/piritus  lonorum  malorumque  cuftos,  &  obferva- 
tor,  &  quemadmodum  not  illam  traftamus,  ita  &  ille  not. 
*  There  is  a  holy  Ipirit  refidingin  us,  who  watches  and 
«  cbferves  both  good  and  evil  men,  and  will  treat  us 
'  after  the  fame  manner  that  we  treat  him.'  But  I 
fhall  conclude  this  difcourfe  with  thofe  more  emphati- 
cal  words  in  divine  revelation.  If  a  man  love  me,  be  iuill 
keep  my  nvords  ;  and  tny  father  laill  love  him,  ana  ive  in-ill 
come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  ivith  him. 


N°  572         Monday,  July  26. 


..  Quod  medicorum  eft 

Pr  omit  taut  medici Hor.  Ep.  I.  1.  2.  ver.  115. 

Phyficians  only  boaft  the  healing  art. 

I  Am  the  more  pleafed  with  thefe  my  papers,  fince  I 
find  they  have  encouraged  feveral  men  of  learning 
and  wit  to  become  mv  correfpondents  :    1  yefterday 
received  the  following  eflay  againil  quacks,    which  I 
fhall  here  communicate  to  my  readers  for  the  good  of 
the  public,    begging  the  writer's  pardon  for  thofe  ad- 
ditions and  retrenchments  which  I  have  made  in  it. 

THE 
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THE  defire  of  life  is  fo  natural  and.ftronga  paf- 
fion,  that  I  have  long  fince  ceafed  to  wonder  at 
the  great  encouragement  which  the  pradice  ofphyfic 
finds  among  us.  Well  conftituted  governments  have 
always  made  the  profeflion  of  a  phyfician  both  honour- 
able and  advantageous.  Homefs  Machaon  and  Virgil's, 
lapis  were  men  of  renown,  heroes  in  war,  and  made  at 
leaft  as  much  havock  among  their  enemies  as  among 
their  friend^.  Thofe  who  have  little  or  no  faith  in  the 
abilities  of  a  quack  will  apply  themfelves  to  him,  either 
becaufe  he  is  willing  to  fell  health  at  a  reafonable  pro- 
fit, or  becaufe  the  patient,  like  a  drowning  man,  catches 
at  every  twig,  and  hopes  for  relief  from  the  moil  igno- 
rant, when  the  moft  able  phyficians  give  him  none. 
Though  impudence  and  many  words  are  neceffary  to 
ihefe  itineraryJGfi/cw,  as  a  laced  hat  or  a  merry  Andrew, 
yet  they  would  turn  very  little  to  the  advantage  of  the 
owner,  if  there  were  not  fome  inward  difpofition  in 
the  fick  man  to  favour  the  pretenfions  of  the  mounte- 
bank. Love  of  life  in  the  one,  and  of  money  in  the 
other,  creates  a  good  correfpondence  between  them. 

There  is  fcarce  a  city  in  Great-Britain  but  has  one 
of  this  tribe  who  takes  it  into  his  protedion,  and  on 
the  market  day  harangues  the  good  people  of  the  place 
with  aphorifms  and  receipts.  You  may  depend  upon 
it,  he  comes  not  there  for  his  own  private  intereft,  but 
out  of  a  particular  afreftion  to  the  town.  I  remem- 
ber one  of  thefe  public-fpirited  artifti  at  Hammer- 
J'mlth,  who  told  his  audience,  <  That  he  had  been 

•  born  and  bred  there,  and  that  having  a  fpcdal  regard 

*  for  the   place  of  his  nativity,    he  was  determined  to 
«  make  a  prefent  of  five  (hillings  to  as  many  as  would 
«  accept  of  it.'     The  whole  croud  flood   agape,     and 
ready  to  take  the  doctor  at  his  word  :    when  putting 
his  hand  into  a  long  bag,  ^  every  one  was  expedting 
his  crown-piece,  he  drew  out  an  handful  of  little  pack- 
ets,    each    of  which    he  informed   the   fpeCtators    was 
conftantly  fold  at  five  minings  and  fix  pence,  but  that 
he  would   bate  the  odd  five  millings  to  every  inhabi- 
tant of  that  place  :    The  whole  aflembly  immediately 
clofed   with   the  generous   offer,    and   took  off  all  his 
phyfic,  after  the  doflor  had  made  them  vouch  for  one 

another, 
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another,  that  there  were  no  foreigners  among  them, 
but  that  they  were  all  Hammerfm'tb  men. 

There  is  another  branch  of  pretenders  to  this  art, 
whoi  without  either  horfe  or  pickle-herring,  lie  fnug  in 
a  garret,  and  fend  down  notice  to  the  world  of  their 
extraordinary  parts  and  abilities  by  printed  bills  ami 
advertifements.  Thefe  feem  to  have  derived  their  cuf- 
tom  from  an  Eaftern  nation  which  HerfJottti  fpeaks  of 
among  whom  it  was  a  law,  that  whenever  any  cure  was 
performed,  both  the  method  of  the  cure,  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  diftemper,  fhould  be  fixed  in  fome  public 
place;  but  as  cuftoms  will  corrupt,  thefe  our  moderns 
provide  themfelves  of  perfons  to  atteft  the  cure,  before 
they  publifh  or  make  an  experiment  of  theprefcription. 
]  have  heard  of  a  porter,  who  fcrves  as  a  knight  of,thc 
poll  under  one  of  thofe  operators,  and,  though  he  was 
never  fick  in  his  life,  has  been  cured  of  all  the  difeafes 
in  the  difpenfary.  Thefe  are  the  men  whofe  fagacity 
has  invented  elixers  of  all  forts,  pills  and  lozinges,  and 
take  it  as  an  affront  if  you  come  to  them  before  you  are 
given  over  by  every  body  elfe.  Their  medicines  are  in- 
fallible, and  never  fail  of fuccefs,  that  is  of  enriching  the 
dodor,  and  fetting  the  patient  effectually  at  reft. 

I  lately  dropt  into  a  coffee-houfe  at  WeJIminfter,  where 
I  found  the  room  hung  round  with  ornaments  of  this 
nature.  There  were  elixirs,  tinftures,  the  Anodyne  Fot us, 
Englijh  pills,  ele&uaries,  and  in  fhort  more  remedies 
than  I  believe  there  are  difeafes.  At  the  fight  of  fo 
many  inventions,  I  could  not  but  imagine  myfelf  in  a 
kind  of  arfenal  or  magazine,  where  ftore  of  arms  was 
repofited  againft  any  fudden  invafion.  Should  you  be 
attacked  by  the  enemy  fide-ways,  here  was  an  infalliabie 
piece  of  defenfive  armour  to  cure  the  pleurify  :  Should 
a  diftemper  beat  up  your  head-quarters,  here  you  might 
purchafe  an  impenetrable  helmet,  or,  in  the  language 
of  the  artift,  a  cephalic  tincture  :  If  your  main  body  Le 
aiTaulted,  here  are  various  kinds  of  armour  in  cafe  of 
various  onfets.  I  began  to  congratulate  the  prefcntage 
upon  the  happinefs  men  might  reafonably  hope  for  in 
life,  when  death  was  thus  in  a  manner  defeated  ;  and 
when  pain  itfelf  would  be  of  fo  fhort  a  duration,  that  it 
would  but  juft  ferve  to  enhance  the  value  of  pleafure  : 

While 
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While  I  was  in  thefe  thoughts,  I  unluckily  called  to 
mmd  a  ftory  of  an  ingenious  Gentleman  of  the  laftage, 
who   lying  violently  afHiaed  with  the  gout,    a  perion 
came  and  offered  his  fervice  to  cure  him  by  a  method 
which  he  affured  him  was   infallible ;  the  fervant  who 
received  the  meffage  carried  it  up  to  his  matter,    who 
inquiring  whether  the  perfon  came  on  foot  or  in  a  cha- 
riot; and  being  informed  that  he  was  on  foot  :  Go,  fays 
he,  fend  the  knave  about  hit  bufincfs,  was  his  met  hod  at  in- 
fallible as  he  pretends,    he  would  long  before  now  have  bee* 
tx  his  coach  and  fix.     In   like  manner  I  concluded,  that 
had  all  thefe  advertifers  arrived  to  that  /kill  they  pre- 
tended to,  they  would  have  had  no  need  for  fo  many 
years  fucceflively    to   publilh  to  the  world  the  place  of 
their  abode,  and  the  virtues  of  their  medicines.      One 
of  thefe  Gentlemen  indeed  pretends  to  an  effectual  cure 
for  leannefs  :  What  effeds  it  may  have  upon  thofe  who 
have   tried  it  I  cannot  tell ;    bur  I  am  credibly   in- 
formed, that  the  call  for  it  has  been  fo  great,  that  it 
has  effedually  cured  the  doctor  himfelf  of  that  diftem- 
per      Could  each  of  them  produce  fo  good  an  inftance 
of  the  fuccefs  of  his  medicines,  they  might  foon  pe/- 
fuade  the  world  into  an  opinion  of  them. 

I  obferve  that  moft  of  the  bills  agree  in  one  expref- 
fion,  Vix.  that  (with  God's  bkjji,,g)  they  perform  fuch 
and  fuch  cures  j  This  expreffion  is  certainly  very  pro- 
per and  emphatical,  for  that  is  all  they  have  for  it 
And  if  ever  a  cure  is  performed  on  a  patient  where 
they  are  concerned,  they  can  claim  no  greater  ftare  in 

I1-  If",,  ^V'S  Iapis  in  the  curin£  of  -£»"wj  he  tried 
his  (kill,  was  very  affiduous  about  the  wound,  and  in- 
deed was  the  only  vifible  means  that  relieved  the  hero  - 
but  the  poet  affures  us  it  was  the  particular  afliftance 
of  a  Deity  that  fpeeded  the  operation.  An  Entlifh 
reader  may  fee  the  whole  ftory  in  Mr.  D'-ydtit*  tranf- 
lation. 

Prop*  d  en  his  lance  the  pen  foe  hero  flood, 
Attd  heard  andfaw  unmorfd,  the  mourning  croud, 
TbefanSdphyfidan  tucks  his  rcbes  around, 
With  readj  hands,  a*/  beflem*  to  tie  wund. 

JHth 
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With  gentle  touches  he  performs  bis  part,  ~) 

'This  way  and  that  foliciting  the  dart,  > 

And  exercifes  all  his  heavenly  art.  j 

Allfoftningjimples,  known  offo'v'reign  ufe, 

He  prejjes  out,  and  pours  their  noble  juice ; 

Tbefefirft  infus'd,  to  lenify  the  pain, 

He  tugs  'with  pincers,  but  he  tugs  in  vain* 

'then  to  the  patron  of  bis  art  be  pray* d\ 

The  patron  of  his  art  refund  his  aid. 

But  new  the  goddefs  mother ',  mov'd  with  grief, 
And  pierced  with  pity  haft  ens  her  relief. 
A  branch  of  healing  Dittany  Jhe  brought ; 
Which  in  the  Cretan  fields  'with  care  Jht  fought  • 
Rough  is  the  ftem,  'which  'woolly  leaves  furround  j 
The  leaves  with  floors,  thejltnv'rs  ^with  purple  crowned', 
Well-known  to  'wounded  goats  ;  a  fare  relief 
To  draw  the  pointed fteel,  and  eaj'e  the  grief. 
This  Venus  brings,  in  clouds  bnrtj&j  ;  and  brews 
Th*  extracted  liqueur  <with  Ambrofian  dews, 
And  od'rcus  Panacee  :  Vnfcen  jhe  ftands. 
Tempering  the  mixture  <vuitb  her  hearfnly  hands  ; 
And  pours  it  in  a  bo*vjl  already  efoiurfd 
With  juice  of  medicinal  herbs,  prepared  to  bathe  the  wound, 
The  Leech,  unknowing  cffttpertor  art,  T 

Which  aids  the  cure,  <v;ith  this  foments  the  part ;         > 
And  in  a  moment  ceas'd  the  raging  fmart.  J 

Stanch'd  it  the  blood,  and  in  the  bottom  Jiands 
The  ft  eel,  but  fear  cely  touched  <with  tender  hands, 
Moves  up  ard  follows  of  its  own  accord  j 
And  health  and  vigour  a>'(  at  once  reftor'tl* 
Japis_yfr/^  percei'v'd  the  clojing  -wound ; 
Andfirftthefootflepi  of  a  God  he  found  : 
Arm*,  arms  !  be  cries  :  thefviord  and  Jhield prtpart^ 
Andjtnd  the  willing  (bitf,  rentw'd  to  <war* 
This  it  no  mortal  'work,  no  cure  of  mint, 
JVcr  art's  ejfeft  but  dom  by  bands  divine. 


Wednefday 
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&£££&»££»£&^ 
N°   573     Wednefday,  July  28. 


—  —  Caftigat*  remorJftit.  Juv.  Sat.  2.  vcr. 

Chaftifed,  the  accufation  they  retort. 


M 


Y  paper  on  the  club  of  Widows  has  brought  me 
in  feveral  letters  ;  and,  among  theteft,  along 
one  from  Mrs  Prefident,  as  follows  : 


Smart    SIR. 

YO  U  are  pleafed  to  be  very  merry,  as  you  ima- 
gine, with  us  widows  :  And  you  feem  to  ground 
your  fatire  on  our  receiving  confolation  fo  foon  after 
the  death  of  our  dears,  and  the  number  we  are 
pleafed  to  admit  for  our  companions;  but  you  never 
reflect  what  hufbands  we  have  buried,  and  how 
fhcrt  a  forrow  the  lofs  of  them  was  capable  of  occa- 
fioning.  For  my  own  part,  Mrs.  President  as  you 
call  me,  my  rirft  hufoandl  was  married  to  at  fourteen 
by  my  uncle  and  guardian  (as  I  afterwards  difco- 
vered)  by  way  of  fale,  for  the  third  part  of  my  for- 
tune. This  fellow  looked  upon  me  as  a  mere  child, 
he  might  breed  up  after  his  own  fancy  ;  if  he  lei/Ted 
my  chamber-maid  before  my  face,  I  was  fuppofed 
fo  ignorant,  how  could  I  think  there  was  any  hurt 
in  it  ?  When  he  came  home  roaring  drunk  at  five  in, 
the  morning ;  it  was  the  cuftom  of  all  men  that 
live  in  the  world.  I  was  not  to  fee  a  penny  of  mo- 
ney, for,  poor  thing,  how  could  I  manage  it  ?  He 
took  a  handfome  coufm  of  his  into  the  houfe  (as  he 
faid)  to  be  my  houfe-keeper,  and  to  govern  my  fer- 
vants ;  for  how  fhould  I  know  how  to  rule  a  family  ? 
and  while  fhe  had  what  money  (he  ple&fed,  which, 
was  but  reafonable  for  the  trouble  me  was  at  for  my 
good,  I  was  not  to  be  fo  cenforious  as  to  diCike  fa- 
miliarity and  kindnefs  between  near  relations,  I 
VOL.  VIII.  D  «  was 
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'  was  too  great  a  coward  to  contend,  but  not  fo  igno- 

«  rant  a  child  to  be  thus  impofed  upon.     I  refented  his 

*  contempt  as  I  ought  to  do,  and  as  rnoft  poor  pafiive 

*  blinded  wives  do,  'till  it  pleafed  heaven  to  take  away 
«  my  tyrant,  who  left  me   free   pofieflion  of  my  own 
'.  land,  and  a  large  jointure.     My  youth  and  money 
'  brought   me   many  lovers,  and  feveral  endeavoured 

*  to  eftabli'.li  an  intereft  in   my  heart  while  my  .hufbandr 

*  was  in  his  laftficknefs ;  t}ie  honourable  Ed-ward  IVait- 

*  fort  was  one  of  the  fir  ft  who  addrefled  to  me,  advifed 

*  to  it  by  a  coufin  of  his  that  was  my  intimate  fiiend, 

*  ar.d  kne\v  to  a  penny  what  I  was  worth.     Mr.  Wait- 

*  fort  is  a  very  agreeable  man,  and  every  body   would 

*  like  him  as  well  as  he   does  himfclf,  if  they  did  not 
«  plainly  fee  that  his  eileem  and  love  is  all  taken   up, 
'  and  by  fuch  an   object,  as  'tis  impofiible  to  get  the 

*  better  of.     I  mean  himfelf.     He  made  no  doubt  of 

*  marrying  me  within  four  or  five  months,  and  began- 
«  to  proceed  with  fuch  an  allured  eafy  air,  that  piqued 

*  my  pride  not  to  banifh  him;  quite  contrary,  out  of 

*  pure  malice,    I  heard   his   firii  declaration   with   fo 

*  much  innocent  furprife,  and  blufhed   fo  prettily,  J 
«  perceived  it  touched  his  very  heart,  and  he  thought 

*  me  the  beft  natured  filly  poor  thing  on  earth.     When 

*  a  man  has  fuch  a  notion  of  a  woman,  he  loves  her 
4  better  than  he  thinks  he  does.     I  was  overjoyed  to 
«  be  thus  revenged  on  him,  for  defigning  on  my  for- 

*  tune;  and  finding  it  was  in  my  power  to   make   his 
«  heart  ake,  I  refolved  to  complete  my  conqueft,  and 
'  entertained  feveral  other  pretenders.     The   firftim- , 

*  preflion  of  my  undefigning  innocence  was  fo  flror.g 
«  in  his  head,  he  attributed  all  my  followers  to  the 
«  inevitable  force  of  my  charms  ;    and  from   feveral 
«  blufhes  and  fide  glances,  concluded  himfelf  the  fa- 

*  vourite  ;  and  when  I  ufed  him  like  a  dog  for  my  di- 

*  verfion,  he  thought  it  was  all  prudence  and  fear,  and 
«  pitied  the  violence  I  did  my  own  inclinations  to  com- 

*  ply  with   my   friends,  when  I  married  Sir  Nicholas 

*  Fribble  of  fixty  years   of  age.     You  know,  Sir,   the 

*  cafe  of  Mrs.  Medlar,  I  hope  you  would  not  have  had 
4  me  cry  out  my  eyes  for  fueh  a  hufband.     I  fhed  tears 

*  enough  for  my  widowhood  a  week  after  my  mar- 

•'  riage, 
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and  when  he  was  put  in  his  grave,  reckon- 
ing he  had  been  two  years  dead,  and  myfelf  a  widow 
of  that  Handing,  1  married  three  weeks  afterwards 
John  Sturdy,  Efq;  his  next  heir.  I  had  indeed  feme 
thoughts  of  taking  Mr.  lFai;j\rt,  but  I  found  he 
could  itay,  and  beiidt-3  he  thought  it  indecent  to  afic 
me  to  marry  again,  till  my  year  was  out ;  fo  pri- 
vately refolvu.g  him  for  my  fourth,  I  took  Mr.  Starch 
for  the  prefcnt.  Would  you  believe  it,  Sir,  Mr.  Sturdy 
was  jutt  five,  and  twenty »  about  fix  foot  high,  and 
the  rtouteil  fox-hunter  in  tae  c -run try,  and  I  believe 
I  wimed  ten  thoufand  times  for  my  old  Fribble 
again  ;  he  was  following  his  dogs  all  the  day,  and  all 
the  night  keeping  them  up  at  table  with  him  and  his 
companions :  however  I  think  myfelf  obliged  to  them 
for  leading  him  a  chace  in  which  he  broke  his  neck. 
Mr.  Wait  fort  began  his  aidreflcs  anew,  and  I  verily 
believe  I  had  married  him  now,  but  there  was  a  young 
c!~:ccr  in  the  guard  that  had  debauched  tv/o  or  thics 
of  :r.y  acquaintance,  and  I  could  not  forbear  beirg  a 
little  vain  of  his  courdhip.  Mr.  Waitfort  heard  of 
it,  and  read  me  fuch  an  infclcnt  leclure  upon  th^; 
conduct  of  women,  I  married  the  office!"  that  very  day, 
out  of  pure  fpite  to  hira.  Half  an  hour  after  I  was 
married  I  received  a  psnitential  letter  from  the  ho- 
nourable Mr.  Edward  fFaiffcri,  in  which  he  begged 
pardon  for  his  paffion,  as  proceeding  from  the  vio- 
lence of  his  lev e;  I  triumphed  when  I  read  it,  and. 
could  not  help,  out  of  the  pride  of  my  heart,  fhew,- 
ing  it  to  my  ne\v  fpoufe  ;  and  we  were  very  merry  to- 
gether upon  it.  Alas !  My  mirth  lafted  a  fuort  tirn^e^ 
my  young  huiband  was  very  much  in  debt  when  I 
married  him,  and  his  firit  aftion  after\yards  was  to 
fet  up  a  gilt  chariot  and  fix  in  fine  trappings  before 
and  behind.  I  had  married  fo  haftily  I  had  not  the 
prudence  to  referve  my.ellate  in  my  own  hands ;  my 
ready  money  was  loft  in  two  nights  at  the  Groom- 

nrter's  ;  and  my  diamond  necklace,  which  was  ftole, 
lid  not  know  how,  I  met  in  the  ftreet  upon  Jenny 
Whvtdle's,  neck.     My  plate  vanimed  piece  by  piece, 
and  I  had  been  reduced  to  downright  pewter,  if  my 
offccer.  had  not  been  delicioufly  killed  in  a  duel,  by  a 
D  s  «  fellow 
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fellow  that  had  cheated  him  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
and  afterwards,  at  his  own  requeit,  fatisfied  him  and 
me  too,  by  running  him  through  the  body.  Mr. 
Waitfort  was  ilill  in  love,  and  told  me  fo. again  ;  and 
to  prevent  all  fears  of  ill  ufage,  he  defired  me  to  re- 
ferve  every  thing  in  my  own  hands :  But  now  my  ac- 
quaintance begun  to  with  me  joy  of  his  conftancy, 
my  charms  were  declining,  and  1  could  not  refill  the 
delight  I  took  in  fhewing  the  young  flirts  about 
town,  it  was  yet  in  my  power  to  give  pain  to  a  maja 
of  fenfe :  This,  and  fome  private  hopes  he  would 
hang  himfelT,  and  what  a  glory  would  it  be  for  me, 
and  how  I  mould  be  envied,  made  me  accept  of  be- 
ing third  wife  to  my  Lord  Friday.  \  propofed 
from  my  rank  and  his  eftate,  to  live  in  all  the  joys  of 
pride,  but  how  was  1  miftaken  ?  he  was  neither  ex- 
travagant nor  ill-natured,  nor  debauched.  T fuffered 
however  more  with  him  than  with  all  my  others.  He 
was  fplcnetic.  J  was  forced  to  fit  whole  days  hearken- 
ing to  his  imaginary  ails ;  it  was  impofiible  to  tell  what 
would  pleafe  him ;  what  he  liked  when  the  fun  (hined, 
made  him  fick  when  it  rained;  he  had  no  diftemper, 
but  lived  in  conftant  fear  of  them  all :  My  good  ge- 
nius dictated  to  me  to  bring  him  acquainted  with  Doc- 
tor Gruel;  from  that  day  ne  was  always  contented, 
becaufe  he  had  names  for  all  his  complaints ;  the  good 
Doftor  furniflied  him  with  reafons  for  all  his  pains, 
and  prefcriptions  for  every  fancy  that  troubled  him  ;  in 
hot  weather  he  lived  upon  juleps,  and  let  blood  to 
prevent  fevers ;  when  it  grew  cloudy  he  generally 
apprehended  a  confumption  ;  to  fhorten  the  hiftoryof 
this  wretched  part  of  my  life,  he  ruined  a  good  con- 
ilitution  by  endeavouring  to  mend  it,  and  took  fev€- 
ral  medicines,  which  ended  in  taking  the  grand  re- 
medy, which  cured  both  him  and  me  of  all  our  un- 
eafmefs.  After  his  death,  I  could  not  expeil  to  hear 
any  more  of  Mr.  Waitfort •,  1  knew  he  had  renounced 
me  to  all  his  friends,  and  been  very  witty  upon  my 
choice,  which  he  affedled  to  talk  of  with  great  indif- 
ferency  ;  I  gave  over  thinking  of  him,  being  told  that 
he  was  engaged  with  a  pretty  woman  and  a  great  for- 
tune j  it  vexed  me  a  little,  but  not  enough  to  make 

4  mi 
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me  negleft  the  advice  of  my  coufin  Wifowft,  that 
came  to  fee  me  the  day  my  Lord  went  into  the  coun- 
try  with  RuJ/el ;  (he  told  me  experimentally,  nothing 
put  an  unfaithful  lover  and  a  dead  hufband  fo  fooa 
out  of  one's  head,  as  a  new  one;  and  at  the  fame 
time,  propofed  to  me  a  kinfman  of  hers :  you  under- 
ftand  enough  of  the  world  (faid  me)  to  know  money 
is  the  moft  valuable  confideration ;  he  is  very  rich, 
and  I  am  fure  cannot  live  long  ;  he  has  a  cough  that 
muft  carry  him  off  foon.  I  knew  afterwards  ihe  had 
given  the  felf-fame  character  ef  me  to  him  ;  but 
however  I  was  fo  much  perfuaded  by  her,  I  haftned 
on  the  match  for  feair  he  mould  die  before  the  time 
came  ;  he  had  the  fame  fears,  and  was  fo  prefiing,  I 
married  him  in  a  fortnight,  refolving  to  keep  it  pri- 
vate a  fortnight  longer.  During  this  fortnight  Mr. 
Waitfort  came  to  make  me  a  vifit ;  he  told  me  he  had 
waited  on  me  fooner,  but  had  that  refpeft  for  me,  he 
would  not  interrupt -me  in  the  firft  day  of  my  afflic- 
tion for  my  dead  Lord ;  that  as  foon  as  he  heard  I 
was  at  liberty  to  make  another  choice,  he  had  broke 
off  a  match  very  advantageous  for  his  fortune  juft 
upon  the  point  of  conclufion,  and  was  forty  times 
more  in  love  with  me  than  ever.  I  never  received 
more  pleafure  in  my  life  than  from  this  declaration, 
but  I  compofed  my  face  to  a  grave  air,  and  faid  the 
news  of  his  engagement  had  touched  me  to  the  heart, 
that  in  a  ram  jealous  fit,  I  had  married  a  man  I 
coulpl  never iave  thought  on,  if  I  had  not  loll  all 
hopes  of  him.  Good-natured  Mr.  Waitford  had  like 
to  have  dropt  down  dead  at  hearing  this,  but  went 
from  me  with  fuch  an  air  as  plainly  (hewed  me  he 
laid  all  the  blame  upon  himfelf,  and  hated  thofe 
friends  that  had  advifed  him  to  the  fatal  application  ; 
he  feemed  as  much  touched  by  my  misfortune  as  his 
own,  for  he  had  not  the  leafl  doubt  I  was  ftill  paflum- 
ately  in  love  with  him.  The  truth  of  the  ftory  isy  my 
new  hufband  gave  me  reafon  to  repent  I  had  not  (laid 
for  him  ;  he  had  married  me  for  my  money,  and  I  foon 
found  he  loved  money  to  diitraclion  ;  there  was  no- 
thing he  would  not  do  to  get  it,  nothing  he  would  not 
fuffer  to  preferve  it;  the  fmalleit  expence  kept  him 
D  3  •  awake 
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4  awake  whole  nights,  and  when  he  paid  a  bill  it  was 

*  with  as  many  ilghs,  and   after  as  many  delays,  as  a 

*  man  that  endures  the  lofs  of  a  limb.    I  heard  nothing 
«  but  reproofs  for  extravagancy  whatever   I   did.      I 

*  faiv  very  well  that  he  would  have  ftarved  me,  but 

*  for  lofing  my  jcintures  ;  and  he  fuffered  agonies  be- 
«  tween  the  grief  of  feeing  me  have  fo  good  a  ftomach, 

*  and  the  fear  that  if  he  made  me  faft,  it  might  preju- 
«  dice  my  health.     I  did  not   d«ubt  he  would  have 

*  broke  my  heart,  if  I  did   not  break  his,  which  was 

*  allowable  by  the  lawof  felf-defence«     The  way  was 

*  very  eafy.     I  refolved  to  fpend  as  much  money  as  I 
«  could,  and,  before  he  was  aware  of  the  ftroke,  ap- 

*  peared  before  him  in 'a  two  thoufand  pound  diamond 
'  necklace;  he  faid  nothing,  but  went  quietly  to  his 

*  chamber,  and  as  it  is  thought,  compofed  himfelf  with 
«  a  dofe  of  opium.     I  behaved  myfelf  fo  well  upon  the 
«  occafion  that  to  this  day  I  believe  he  died  of  an  apo- 
«  plexy.     Mr.  Waitfort  was  refolved  not  to  be  too  late 

*  this  time,  and  I  heard  from  him  in  two  days.     I  am 

*  almoft  out  of  my  weed  at  this  preferit  writing,  and 
'  very  doubtful  whether  I'll  marry  him  or  no.     I  do  not 

*  think  of  a  feventh,  for  the  ridiculous  reafon  you  men- 
•*  tion,  but  out  of  pure  morality  that  I  think  fo  much 
'  conftancy  mould  be  rewarded,  though  I  may  not  do 

*  it  after  all  perhaps.     I  do  not  believe  all  the  unrea- 

*  fonable  malice  of  mankind  can  give  a  pretence  why 
«  I  mould  have  been  con itant  to  the  memory  of  any  of 
'  thedeceafed,  or  have  fpent  much  time  in  grieving 

*  for  an  infolent,  infignificant,  negligent,  extravagant, 

*  fplenetic  or  covetous  hufband  ;  my  firft  inflated  me, 

*  my  fecond  was  nothing  to   me,  my  third  difgufted 

*  me,  the  fourth  would  have  ruined  me,  the  fifth  tor- 
«  mented  me,  and  the  fixth  would  have  ftarved  me.  If 
•«  the  other  Ladies  you  name  would  thus  give  in  their 

*  hufoand's  pictures  at  length,  you  would  fee  they  have 
4  had  as  little  reafon  as  myfelf  co  lofe  their  hours'  in 

*  weeping  and  wailing.' 


Friday, 
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N°   574       Friday,  July  30. 


Non  poffidentem  multa  voca^veri-s 
RetTe  beatum  ;   reflius  occupat 
Nomen  beati,  qui  deorutn 

Muneribus  Japientcr  uti, 
Duramque  c&llet  paupericm  pati. 

Hor.  Od.  9. 1.  ^.ver.  45.- 

•      Believe  not  thofe  that  lands  poflefs, 
And  fnining  heaps  of  ufelefs,  ore, 
*l'he  only  lords  of  happinefs  ; 

But  rather  thofe  that  know, 

For  what  kind  fates  bellow, 
And  have  the  art  to  ufe  the  ft  ore : 
That  have  the  generous  Ikill  to  bear 
The  hated  weight  of  poverty.  CREECH. 

I  Was  once.,  engaged  in  difcourfe  with  a  Rojicrucian 
about  the  great  fecret.  As  this  kind  of  men  (I  mean 
thofe  of  them  who  are  not  profefled  cheats)  are 
-ever-run  with  enthufiafm  and  philofophy,  it  was  very 
amufing  to  hear  this  religious  adept  defcanting  on  his 
pretended  difcovery.  He  talked  of  the  feCret  as  of  a 
ipirit  which  lived  within  an  emerald,  and  converted 
every  thing  that  was  near  it  to  the  higheit  perfection 
it  is  capable  of.  It  gives  a  luftre,  fays  he,  to  the 
£un,  and  water  to  the  diamond.  •  It  irradiates  every 
metal,  and  enriches  lead  with  all  the  properties  of 
gold.  It  heightens  fmoke  into  fiame,  flame  into 
light,  and  light  into  glory.  He  further  added,  that  a 
fingle  ray  of  it  diflipates  pain,  and  care,  and  melan- 
choly from  the  perfon  on  whom  it  falls..  In  fhort,  fays 
he,  its  prefence  naturally  changes  every  placa  into  a 
kind  of  heaven.  After  he  had  gone  on  for  fome  time 
in  this  unintelligible  cant,  I  found  that  be  jumbled  na- 
JD  4  turaJ 
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tural  and  moral  ideas  together  in  the  fame  difcourfe, 
and  that  his  great  fecret  was  nothing  elfe  but  Content. 

This  virtue  does  indeed  produce  in  fome  meafure, 
all  thofe  effects  which  the  alchymift  ufually  afcribes  to 
what  he  calls  the  philofopher's  ftcne  j  and  if  it  does  not 
bring  riches,  it  does  the  fame  thing,  by  bamming  the 
defire  of  them.  If  it  cannot  remove  the  difquietudes 
anting  out  of  a  man's  mind,  body,  or  fortune,  it  makes 
him  eafy  under  them.  It  has  indeed  a  kindly  influence 
«n  the  foul  of  man,  in  iefpe£lcf  every  being  to  whom 
he  ftands  related.  It  extinguifhes  all  murmur,  repining 
and  ingratitude  towards  that  Being  who  has  allotted 
him  his  part  to  ac~l  in  this  world.  It  deftroys  all  inor- 
dinate ambition,  and  every  tendency  to  corruption,  with 
'regard  to  the  community  wherein  he  is  placed.  It  giv*g 
fweetnefs  to  his  converfation,  and  a  perpetual  (erenity 
to  all  his  thoughts. 

Among  the  many  methods  which  might  be  made  ufe 
of  for  acquiring  of  this  virtue,  I  {hall  r.ot  only  mention 
the  two  following.  Firfl  of  all,  a  man  ftiould  always 
confider  how  much  he  has  more  than  he  wants ;  and 
fecondly,  How  much  more  unhappy  he  might  be  than 
-he  really  is. 

Firft  of  all,  a  man  mould  always  confider  how  much 
he  has  more  than  he  wants.  I  am  wonderfully  pleafed 
with  the  reply  which  Ariftippus  made  to  one  who  con- 
doled him  upon  the  lofs  of  a  farm  :  Why,  faid  he,  I  have 
three  farms  ft  ill)  and  you  have  but  one  ;  fo  that  I  cught  ra- 
ther to  be  dfflifted  for  you,  than  you  for  me.  On  the  con- 
trary, foolifh  men  are  more  apt  to  confider  what  they 
have  loft  than  what  they  po/Tefs ;  and  to  fix  their  eyes 
upon  thofe  who  are  richer  than  themfelves,  rather  than 
on  thofe  who  are  under  greater  difficulties.  All  the 
real  pleafures  and  conveniencies  of  life  lie  in  a  narrow 
compafs ;  but  it  is  the  humour  of  mankind  to  be  always 
looking  forward,  and  flraining  after  one  who  has  got 
the  ftart  of  them  in  wealth  and  honour.  For  this  rea- 
ion,  as  there  are  none  can  be  properly  called  rich,  who 
have  not  more  than  they  want :  there  are  few  rich  men 
in  any  of  the  politer  nations  but  among  the  middle  fort 
of  people,  who  keep  their  wifhes  within  their  fortunes, 
and  have  more  wealth  than  they  know  how  to  enjoy. 

Pcrfcn* 
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Peribns  of  a  h-gher  rank  live  in  a  kind  of  fplendid  po- 
verty, and  are  perpetually  wanting,  becaufe  inftead  of 
acquiefcing  in  the  folid  pleafures  of  life,  they  endea- 
vour to  outvy  one  another  in  lhadows  and  appearances. 
Men  of  fenfe  have  at  all  times  beheld  with  a  great  deal 
of  mirth  this  filly  game  that  is  playing  over  their  head?, 
and  contracting  their  defircs,  enjoy  all  that  fecret  fa- 
tisfa£Hon  which  others  are  always  in  queft  of.  The 
truth  is,  this  ridiculous  chace  after  imaginary  plea- 
fures cannot  be  fufficiently  expofed,  as  it  is  the  great 
fource  of  thofe  evils  which  generally  undo  a  nation.  Let 
a  man's  eltate  be  what  it  will,  he  is  a  poor  man  if  he 
does  not  live  wkhin  it,  and  naturally  fets  himfelf  to  falc 
to  anyone  that  can  give  him  his  price.  When  Pittacus 
after  the  death  of  his  brother,  who  had  left  him  a  good 
eftate,  was  offered  a  gieat  fum  of  money  by  the  King 
of  Lydia,  he  thanked  him  for  his  kindnefs,  but  told 
him  he  had  already  more  by  half  than  he  knew  what  to 
do  with.  In  fhort,  content  is  equivalent  to  wealth, 
and  luxury  to  poverty ;  or,  to  give  the  thought  a 
more  agreeable  turn,  Content  13  natural  wealth,  fays 
Socrates ;  to  which  I  mall  add,  Luxury  is  artificial  fo- 
verty.  I  mall  therefore  recommend  to  the  confidcra- 
tion  of  thofe  who  are  always  aiming  after  fuperfluous 
and  imaginary  enjoyments,  and  will  not  be  at  the 
trouble  of  contracting  their  defires,  an  excellent  faying 
of  Bien  the  philofopher ;  namely,  That  no  man  has  Jo 
much  care,  as  be  who  endeavours  after  the  moji  bappi~ 
vcfs. 

In  the  fecond  place,  every  one  ought  to  reflect  how 
much  more  unhappy  he  might  be  than  he  really  is.  The 
former  confederation  took  in  all  thofe  who  are  fuffi- 
ciently provided  with  the  means  to  make  themfelves 
eafy  ;  this  regards  fuch  as  actually  lie  under  fome  pref- 
fure  cr  misfortune.  Thefe  may  receive  great  allevia- 
tion from  fuch  a  comparifon  as  the  unhappy  perfon 
may  make  between  himfelf  and  others,  or  between  the 
misfortunes  which  he  fuffers,  and  greater  misfortunes 
which  might  have  befallen  him. 

I  like  the  Itory  of  the  honed  Dutchman,  who,  upon 

breaking  his  Leg  by  a  fall  from  the  mainmaft,   told  the 

D  5  ftander.5- 
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ftanders-by,  it  was  a  great  mercy  that  It  was  not  his 
Neck.  To  which,  fince  I  am  got  into  quotations, 
give  me  leave  to  add  the  faying  of  an  old  philofopher, 
who,  after  having  invited  fome  of  his  friends  to  dine 
with  him,  was  ruffled  by  his  wife  that  came  into  the 
room  in  a  paffion,  and  threw  down  the  table  that  flood 
before  them ;  Every-  one,  fays  he,  has  his  calamity,  and 
he  is  a  happy  man  that  has  no  greater  than  this.  We  find 
an  inftance  to  the  fame  purpofe  in  the  life  of  Dodlor 
^Hammond,  written  by  Bifhop  Fell.  As  this  good  man 
was  troubled  with  a  complication  of  diftempers,  when 
he  had  the  gout  upon  him,  he  ufed  to  thank  God  that 
It  was  not  the  ftone ;  and  when  he  had  the  itone,  that 
he  had  not  both  thefe  diitempers  on  him  at  the  fame 
time. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  erfay  without  obferving  that 
there  was  never  any  fyltem  befides  that  of  ChrifHanity., 
which  could  effectually  produce  in  the  mind  of  man 
the  virtue  I  have  been  hitherto  fpeaking  of.  In  order 
to  make  us  content  with  oar  prefent  condition,  many 
of  the  ancient  philofophers  tell  us  that  our  difconten-t 
only  hurts  ourfelves,  without  being  able  to  make  any 
alteration  in  our  circumftances  ;  others,  that  whatever 
evil  befals  us  is  derived  to  us  by  a  fatal  necefficy,  t© 
which  the  gods  themfelves  are  fubjeft  ;  while  others 
very  gravely  tell  the  man  who  is  miferable,  that  it  is 
necefTary  he  fhould  be  fo  to  keep  up  the  harmony  o.f 
the  univerfe,  and  that  the  Scheme  of  Providence  would 
be  troubled  and  perverted  were  he  otherwife.  Thefe, 
and  the  like  eonfiderations,  rather  filence  than  fatisfy  a 
man.  They  may  fiiew  him  that  his  difcorrtent  is  un- 
reafonable,  but  are  by  no  means  fufficient  to  relieve  it. 
They  rather  give  dcfpair  than  confolation.  In  a  word, 
a  xnan  might  reply  to  one  of  thefe  comforters,  as  Ait- 
guftus  did  to  his  friend  who  advifed  him  not  to  grieve 
for  the  death  of  a  perfon  whom  he  loved,  becaufe  hi-s 
grief  could  not  fetch  him  again  :  //  is  for  that  <very  rta- 
/on,  fai'd  the  Emperor,  tlat  I  grieve. 

On  the  contrary,  Religioa  bears  a  more  tender  re- 
gard to  human  nature.  It  prefcribes  to  every  mifer- 
•able  maa  the  means  -of  bettering  his  condition  ;  nay,  it 

ihews 
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fhews  him  that  the  bearing  of  his  afflictions  as  he 
ought  to  do  will  naturally  end  in  the  removal  of  them  : 
it  makes  him  eafy  here,  becaufe  it  can  make  him  happy 
-hereafter. 

Upon  the  whole,  a  contented  mind  is  the  greateft 
blefling  a  man  can  enjoy  in  this  world  ;  and  if  in  the 
prefent  life  his  happinefs  arifes  from  the  fubduing  of 
his  defires,  it  will  arife  in  ihe  next  from  the  gratification. 
of  them. 


N°  575      Monday,  Auguft  2. 


— —  Nee  morti  ejje  locum  — — 

Virg.  Georg.  4.  ver.  226. 

JNo  room  is  left  for  death.  DRY  DEN. 

A  Lewd  young  fellow  feeing  an  aged  Hermit  go 
by  him  barefoot.  Father,  fays  he,  you  are  in  a 
'very  miferable  condition  if  there  is  not  another 
•world.  True,  Son,  faid  the  Hermit,  tut  ivhat  is  tly 

.condition  if  there  is?  Man  is  a  creature  defigned  for 
two  different  {tates  of  being,  or  rather  for  two  dtfFe- 
rer.t  lives.  His  firft  life  is  fhort  and  tranfient;  his 
fecond  permanent  and  lafting.  The  queftion  we. are 

.&:!  concerned  in,  is  this,  In  which  of  thefe  two  lives  it 
is  our  chief  intereft  to  make  ourfelves  happy  ?  X)r  in 
other  words,  Whether  we  fhould  endeavour  to  fecure 
to  curfelves  the  pleafures  and  gratifications  of  a  life 
which  is  uncertain  and  precarious,  and  at  its  utmoft 

•length  of  a  very  inconsiderable  duration  ;  or  to  fecure 
»o  ourfelves  the  pleafures  of  a  life  wh;ch  is  fixed  and 
fettled,  and  will  never  end  ?  Everyman,  upon  the  firft 
hearing  of  this  queftion,  knows  very  well  which  fide 
of  it  he  ought  to  clofe  with.  But  however  right  we 

.are  in  theory,  it  is  plain  that  in  practice  we  adhere  to 

•the  wrong  fide  of  trW  gueftion,  .We  nuiks  provifions 

/or 
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for  this  life  as  though  it  were  never  to  have  an  end, 
and  for  the  Other  life  as  though  it  were  never  to  have  a 
beginning. 

Should  a  fpirit  of  fuperior  rank,  who  is  a  ftranger 
to  human  nature,  accidentally  alight  npon  the  earth, 
and  take  a  furvey  of  iu  inhabitants;  what  would  his 
notions  of  us  be  ?  Would  not  he  think  that  we  are  a  fpe- 
cies of  beings  made  for  quite  different  ends  and  purpofes 
than  what  we  really  are  ?  Muil  not  he  imagine  that  we 
were  placed  in  this  world  to  get  riches  and  honours  ? 
Would  not  he  think  that  it  was  our  duty  to  toil  after 
wealth,  andftation,  and  title?  Nay,  would  not  he  be- 
lieve we  were  forbidden  poverty  by  threats  of  eternal 
punifhment,  and  enjoined  topurfueour  pleafures  under 
pain  of  damnation  ?  He  would  certainly  imagine  that 
we  were  influenced  by  a  fcheme  of  duties  quite  oppofhe 
to  thofe  which  are  indeed  prefcribed  to  us.  And  truly, 
according  to  fuch  an  imagination,  he  muft  conclude 
that  we  are  a  fpecies  of  the  moft  obedient  creatures  in 
theuniverfe;  that  we  are  conftant  to  our  duty;  and 
that  we  keep  a  Heady  eye  on  the  end  for  which  we 
were  fent  hither. 

But  how  great  would  be  his  aftonimment,  when  he 
learnt  that  we  were  beings  not  defigned  to  exift  in 
this  world  above  threefcore  and  ten  years ;  and  that 
the  gieateft  part  of  this  bufy  fpecies  fall  fhort  even  of 
that  age  ?  How  would  he  be  loft  in  horror  and  admi- 
ration, when  he  Ihould  know  that  this  fet  of  creatures, 
who  lay  out  all  their  endeavours  for  this  life,  which 
fcarce  ieferves  the  name  of  exiftence,  when,  I  fay,  he 
ihould  know  that  this  fet  of  creatures  are  to  exiit  to  all 
eternity  in  another  life,  for  which  they  make  no  pre- 
parations ?  Nothing  can  be  a  greater  dilgr.ice  to  rca- 
fon,  than  that  men  v\ho  are  perfuaded  of  thefe  two  dif- 
ferent dates  of  beings,  fhould  be  perpetually  employed 
in  providing  for  a  life  of  threefcore  and  ten  years, 
and  neglefting  to  make  provifion  for  that,  which  after 
many  myriads  of  years  will  be  fiill  new  and  ft  ill  be- 
ginning ;  efpecially  when  we  confider  that  our  endea- 
vours for  making  ourfelves  great,  or  rich,  or  honour- 
able, or  whatever  elfe  we  place  our  happinefs  in,  may 
after  all  prove  unfuccefsful ;  whereas  if  we  constantly 

and 
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and  fincerely  endeavour  to  make  ourfclves  happy  in  the 
o.her  life,  we  are  fure  that  our  endeavours  will  fucceed, 
and  that  we  fhall  not  be  difappointed  of  our  hope. 

The  following  queftion  fs  Itarted  by  one  of  thefchool- 
men.  Suppofing  the  whole  body  of  the  earth  were  a 
great  ball  or  mafs  of  the  finefl  fand,  and  that  a  {ingle 
grain  or  particle  of  this  faud  fliould  be  annihilated 
every  thouiand  years.  Suppof.ng  then  that  you  had 
it  in  your  choice  to  be  happy  all  the  while  this  pro- 
digious mafs  of  fand  was  confumi»g  by  this  flow  me- 
thod until  there  was  not  a  grain  of  it  left,  on  condi- 
tion you  were  to  be  miferable  for  ever  after  ;  or,  fup- 
pofing  that  you  might  be  happy  for  ever  after,  on  con- 
dition you  would  be  miferable  until  the  whole  mafs  of 
fand  were  thus  annihilated  at  the  rate  of  one  fand  in  a 
thoufand  years :  Which  of  thefe  two  cafes  would  yo« 
make  your  choice? 

It  muft  be  confefTed  In  this  cafe,  fo  many  thoufands 
of  years  are  to  the  imagination  as  a  kind  ef  eternity, 
though  in  reality  they  do  not  bear  fo  great  a  proportion 
to  that  duration  which  is  to  follow  them,  as  an  unite 
does  to  the  greateft  number  which  you  can  put  toge- 
ther in  figures,  or  as  one  of  thofe  fands  to  the  fuppofed 
heap.  Reafon  therefore  tells  us,  without  any  manner  of 
hefuation,  which  would  be  the  better  part  in  this 
choice.  However,  as  1  have  before  intimated,  our  reafon 
might  in  fuch  cafe  be  fo  overfet  by  the  imagination, 
as  to  difpofe  fome  perfons  to  fmk  under  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  great  length  of  tjie  firft  part  of  this  dura- 
tion, and  of  the  great  diftance  of  that  fecond  duration, 
which  is  to  fucceed  ic.  The  mind,  I  fay,  might  give 
itfclf  up  to  that  happinefs  which  is  at  hand,  confider- 
ing  that  it  is  fo  very  near,  and  that  it  would  laft  fo  very 
long.  But  when  the  choice  we  actually  have  before  us 
is  this,  whether  we  will  choofe  to  be  happy  for  the 
fpace  of  only  threefcore  and  ten,  nay,  perhaps  of  only 
twenty  or  ten  years,  I  might  fay  of  only  a  day  or  an 
hour,  and  miferable  to  all  eternity  ;  or,  on  the  contrary, 
miferable  for  this  fhort  term  of  years,  and  happy  for  a 
whole  eternity  :  What  words  are  fufficient  to  exprefs 
that  folly  and  want  of  confideration  which  in  flich  a 
cafe  makes  a  wrong  choice  ? 

I  here 
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I  here  put  the  cafe  even  at  the  worft,  by  fuppofing 
(what  feldom  happens)  that  a  courfe  of  virtue  makes 
us  miferable  in  this  life  :  But  if  we  fuppofe  (as  it  gene- 
rally happens)  that  virtue  would  make  us  more  happy 
even  in  this  life  than  a  contrary  courfe  of  vice  ;  how 
can  we  fufticiently  admire  the  ftupidity  or  madnefs  of 
thofe  perfons  wh®  are  capable  of  ranking  fo  abfurd  a 
choice. 

Every  wife  man  therefore  will  confider  this  life  only 
as  it  may  conduce  to  the  happinefs  of  the  other,  and 
chenrfully  facrifice  the  pleafures  of  a  few  years  to  thofe 
of  an.  eternity. 


576       Wednefday,  Auguft  4. 


Nit  or  in  ad<verfum  ;  nee -me,  qui  cetera,  'vine  it 
Impetus ;  &  rapido  contrarius  evehor  trl'i. 

Ovid.  Met.  1.  2.  ver.  72. 

\  fleer  againft  their  motions,  nor  am  I 
•Born  back  by  all  the  current  of  the  iky. 

A  D  D  i  s  o  N. 

I  Remember  a-yocng  man  of  very  lively  parts,  and  of 
a  fprightly  turn  in  converfation,  who  had  only  one 
fault,  which  was  an  inordinate  defire  of  appearing 
fafhionable.  This  ran  him  into  many  amours,  and  con- 
-fequently  into  many  diftempers.  He  nevrer  went  to  bed 
till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  becaufe  he  would  not 
'be  a  queer  fellow,  and  was  every  now  and  then  knock- 
•ed  down  by  a  conftable,  to  fignalize  his  vivacity.  He 
was  initiated  into  half  a  dozen  clubs  before  he  was  one 
and  twenty,  and  fo  improved  in  them  his  natural  gaiety 
of  temper,  that  you  might  frequently  trace  him  to  his 
'lodgings  by  a  range  of  broken  windows,  and  other 
the  like  monuments  of  wit  and  galantry  To  be  ihort, 
-after  having  fully  eilablifhed  his  reputation  of  being  a 
very  agreeable  rake,  he  died  of  old  age  at  five  anJ 
twenty, 

'There 
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There  is  indeed  nothing  which  betrays  a  man  into 
fo  many  errors  and  inconveniences,  as  the  defire  of 
not  appearing  fmgular;  for  which  reafon  it  is  very  ne- 
cefTary  to  form  a  right  idea  of  Angularity,  that  we  may 
know  when  it  is  laudable,  and  when  it  is  vicious.  In 
the  firft  place,  every  man  of  fenfe  will  agree  with  me, 
that  fingularity  is  laudable,  when,  in  contradiction  to  a 
multitude,  it  adheres  to  the  dictates  of  confcience,  mo- 
rality, and  honour.  In  thefe  cafes  we  ought  to  confider, 
that  it  is  not  cultom,  but  duty,  which  is  the  rule  of 
adlion  ;  and  that  we  fhould  be  only  fo  far  fociable,  as 
•we  are  reafonable  creatures.  Truth  is  never  the  lefs 
fo,  for  not  being  attended  to :  and  it  is  the  nature  of 
actions,  not  the  number  of  a&ors,  by  which  we  ought 
•to  regulate  our  behaviour.  Singularity  in  concerns 
of  this  kind  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  heroic  bravery,  ia 
which  a  man  leaves  the  fpecies  only  as  he  foars  above 
it.  What  greater  inftancecan  there  be  of  a  weak  and 
pufillanimous  temper,  than  for  a  man  to  pafs  his  whole 
life  in  oppofition  to  his  own  fentiments-?  or  not  to  dare 
40  be  what  he  thinks  he  ought  to  be  ? 

Singularity,  therefore,  is  only  vicious  when  it  makes 
*nen  a6l  contrary  to  reafon,  or  when  it  puts  them  upon 
•diftinguifhing  themfelves  by  trifles.  As  for  the  firft  of 
thefe,  who  are  fingular  in  any  thin-*  that  is  irreligi- 
ous, immoral,  or  dishonourable,  I  believe  every  one 
will  eafily  give  them  up.  I  fhal!  therefore  fpeak  of 
thofe  only  who  are  remarkable  for  their  fingularity  in 
things  of  no  importance,  as  in  drefs,  behaviour,  con- 
veriation,  and  all  the  little  intercourfesof  life.  In  thefe 
•cafes  there  is  a  certain  deference  due  to  cuftora  j  and 
notwithftanding  there  may  be  a  colour  of  reafon  to  de- 
viate from  the  multitude  in  fome  particulars,  a  man 
ought  to  facrifice  his  private  inclinations  and  opinions 
to  the  practice  of  the  public.  It  muft  be  confeffed  that 
good  fenfe  often  makes  a  humourtft ;  but  then  it  un- 
qualifies him  for  being  of  any  moment  in  the  world, 
•and  renders  him  ridiculous  to  perfons  of  a  much  infe- 
rior understanding. 

I  heard  of  a  Gentleman  in  the  north  of  England* 
iwho  was  a  remarkable  inftance  of  this  foolifn  fmgula- 
•rity.  He  had  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  within  himfelf,  to 
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aft  in  the  moll  indifferent  parts  of  life  according  to 
the  moft  abltrafted  notions  of  reafon  and  good  fenfe, 
without  any  regard  to  fafluon  or  example.  This  humour 
broke  out  at  firit  in  many  little  oddnefTes :  He  had 
never  any  ftated  hours  for  his  dinner,  fupper  or  fleep ; 
becaufe,  faid  he,  we  ought  to  attend  the  calls  of  nature, 
and  not  fet  our  appetites  to  our  meals,  but  bring  our 
meals  to  our  appetites.  In  his  converfation  with  coun- 
try Gentlemen,  he  would  not  make  ufe  of  a  phrafe  that 
was  not  ftridlly  true :  He  never  told  any  of  them,  that 
he  was  his  humble  fervant,  but  that  he  was  his  well- 
wifher  ;  and  would  rather  be  thought  a  malecontent, 
than  drink  the  king's  health  when  he  was  not  a-dry. 
He  would  thruil  his  head  out  of  his  chamber-window 
every  morning,  and  after  having  gaped  for  frefh  air 
about  half  an  hour,  repeat  fifty  verfes  as  loud  as  he 
could  bawl  them  for  the  benefit  of  his  lungs;  to  which 
end  he  generally  took  them  out  of  Homer;  the  Greek 
tongue,  efpectally  in  that  author,  being  more  deep  and 
fonorous,  and  more  conducive  to  expectoration,  than 
any  other.  He  had  many  other  particularities,  for 
which  he  gave  found  and  philofophical  reafons.  As 
this  humour  ftill  grew  upon  him,  he  chofe  to  wear  a 
turban  inftead  of  a  perriwig  ;  concluding  veryjultly, 
that  a  bandage  of  clean  linen  about  his  head  was  much 
more  wholfom,  as  well  as  cleanly,  than  the  caul  of  a 
wig,  which  is  foiled  with  frequent  perfpirations.  He 
afterwards  judicioufly  obferved,  that  the  many  liga- 
tures in  our  Englijh  drefs,  muft  naturally  check  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  ;  for  which  reafon,  he  made  his 
breeches  and  his  doublet  of  one  continued  piece  of 
cloth,  after  the  manner  of  the  Hu/ars.  In  Ihort,  by  fol- 
lowing the  pure  dictates  of  reafon,  he  at  length  de- 
parted fo  much  from  the  reft  of  his  countrymen,  and 
indeed  from  his  whole  fpscies,  that  his  friends  would 
have  clapped  him  into  Bedlam,  and  have  begged  his 
eflate ;  but  the  judge  being  informed  that  he  did  no 
harm,  contented  himfelf  with  ifluing  out  a  commiffion 
oflunacy  againft  him,  and  putting  his  eftate  into  the 
hands  of  proper  guardians. 

The 
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The  fate  of  this  philofopher  puts  me  in  mind  of  a 
remark  in  Monfieur  Fonteneliii  dialogues  of  the  dead. 
The  ambitious  and  the  covetous  (fays  he)  are  madmen  to  all 
intuits  and  purpofes,  as  much  as  thofe  who  are  JJ.-ut  up  in 
dark  rooms  ;  but  they  have  the  good  luck  to  have  numbers 
on  their  fide  ;  whereas  the  frenzy  of  one  who  is  given  itp 
for  a  lunatic,  is  a  frenzy  hond'ceuvre  ;  that  is,  in  other 
words,  fomething  which  is  fmgular  in  its  kind,  and 
does  not  fall  in  with  themadnefs  of  a  multitude. 

The  fubjeft  of  this  eflay  was  occafioned  by  a  letter 
which  I  received  not  long  fince,  and  which  for  want  of 
room  at  prefent,  I  ihall  infert  in  my  next  paper. 


N°  577         Friday,  Auguft  6. 


»    '  Hoc  tolerabile,  Ji  non 

Et  furere  incipias         <  Juv.  Sat.  6.  ver.  613. 

This  might  be  born  with,  if  you  did  not  rave. 

H  E  letter  mentioned  in  my  laft  paper  is  as  fol- 
lows. 


T 


SIR, 

YOU  have  fo  lately  decried  that  cuftom,  too 
much  in  ufe  amongft  moft  people,  of  making 
themfelves  the  fubjedls  of  their  writings  and  convei- 
fation,  that  I  had  fome  difficulty  to  perfuade  myfelf 
to  give  you  this  trouble,  until  I  had  confidered  that 
though  I  mould  fpeak  in  the  fir  ft  perfon,  yet  I  could 
not  be  juftly  charged  with  vanity,  fince  I  fhall  not 
add  my  name;  as  alfo,  becaufewhat  I  fhall  write  will 
not,  to  fay  the  beft,  redound  to  my  praife  ;  but  is 
only  defigned  to  remove  a  prejudice  conceived  againft 
me,  as  I  hope,  with  very  little  foundation.  My  ihort 
hiit^ry  is  this. 

'  I  hava    lived  for  fome  years  lad  pa-ft  altogether  in 
London,  until  about       month  ago  an  acquaintance  of 

•  mine 
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mine,  For  whom  I  have  done  fome  frnall  fervices  in 
town,  invited  me  to  pafs  part  of  the  fummer  vvitk 
him  at  his  houfe  in  the  country.  I  accepted  his  invi- 
tation, and  found  a  very  hearty  welcome.  My  friend, 
an  honeft  plain  man,  not  being  qualified  to  pafs  away 
his  time  without  the  reliefs  of  bufmefs,  has  grafted 
the  farmer  upon  the  Gentleman,  and  brought  him- 
{elf  to  fubmit  even  to  the  fertile  parts  of  that  em- 
ployment, .fuch  as  infpetting  his  plough,  and  the 
like.  This  necefiarily  takes  up  fome  of  his  hours 
every  day  ;  and  as  I  have  no  relifh  for  fuch  diverfi- 
ons,  I  ufed  at  thefe  times  to  retire  either  to  my 
chamber,  or  a  mady  walk  near  the  houfe,  and  enter- 
tain myfelf  with  fome  agreeable  author.  Now  you 
muft  know,  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  that  when  I  read, 
efpecialiy  if  it  be  poetry,  it  is  very  ufual  with  me, 
when  I  meet  with  any  pafTage  or  expreflion  which 
ftrikes  me  much,  to  pronounce  it  aloud,  with  that 
tone  of  the  voice,  which  I  think  agreeable  to  the  fen- 
timents  there  exprefled  ;  and  to  this  I  generally  add 
fome  motion  or  aftion  of  the  body.  It  was  no.t  long 
before  I  was  obferved  by  fome  of  the  family  in  one  of 
thefe  heroic  fits,  who  thereupon  received  impreffions 
very  fnuch  to  my  difadvantage.  Thi-s  however  I  did 
not  foon  difcover,  nor  mould  have  done  probably,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  following  accident.  I  had  one 
day  fhut  myfelf  up  in  my  chamber,  and  was  very  d^ep- 
ly  engaged  in  the  fecond  book  of  Mihcns  Paradife 
Left.  I  walked  to  and  fro  with  the  book  in  my  hand, 
and  to  fpeak  the  truth,  I  fear  I  made  no  little  noife  t 
when  prefently  coming  to  the  following  lines  : 


On  a  fudden  open  fly. 


With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  found, 

*Th*    infernal  doors,  and  on    their   hinges  grate 

Harjh  thur.cter,  &c. 

I  in  great  tranfport  threw  open  the  door  of  my  cham* 
ber,  and  found  the  greateft  part  of  the  family  frand* 
ing  on  the  outfide  in  a  very  great  confternation.  I 
was  in  no  lefs  confufion,  and  begged  pardon  for  hav- 
ing difturbed  them;  addreffing  myfelf  particularly 

*  to 
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«  to  comfort  one  of  the  children,  who  received  an  un- 
•  -lucky  fall  in  this  action,  while  he  was  too  intently 
«  furveving  my  meditations  through  the  key-hole. 
«  To  be  Sort,  after  this  adventure  I  eafily  obferved 
«  that  great  part  of  the  family,  efpecially  the  women  and 

»«  children,  looked  upon  me  -with  -fome  apprehensions 
«  of  fear  ;  and  my  friend  himfelf,  though  he  foil  conti- 
'  nues  his  civilities  to  me,  did  not  feem  altogether  eafy : 
«  I  took  notice,  that  the  butler  was  never  after  this 
«  accident  ordered  to  leave  the  bottle  upon  the  table 

<  after  dinner.     Add  to  this,  that  I  frequently  over- 
«  heard  the  fervants  mention  me  by  the  name  of  the 

<  erased  'Gentleman,  the  Gentleman  a  little  touched, 
'  the  mad  'Londoner,  and  tire  like.   This  made  me  think 
«  ifhigh  time  for  me'  to  ihift  my  quarters,  which  I  re- 
«  folved  to  do  the  firft  handfom  opportunity  ;  and  was 
«  confirmed  in  this  refolution  by  a  young  Lady  in  the 
«  neighbourhood  who  frequently  vifited  us,  and  who 
«  one  day,  after  having  heard  all  the  fine  things  I  was 
«  able  to  fay,  was  pleafed  with  a  fcornful  fmile  to  bid 
«  me  go  to  fleep. 

«  The  firft  minute  I  got  to  my  lodgings  in  town  1 
«  fet  pen  to  paper  to  delire  your  opinion,  whether, 

<  upon  the  evidence  before  you,  I  am  mad  or  not.     I 
«  can  bring  certificates  that  I  behave  myfelf  foberly 

<  before  company,  and  I  hope  there  is   at   leaft  lome 
«.  merit  in  withdrawing  to  be  mad.     Look  you,  Sir,  I 
«  am  contented  to  be  efieemed  a  little  touched,  as  they 
«  phrafe  it,  but  fhould  be  forry  to  be  madder  than 
«  my  neighbours  ;  therefore,  pray  let  me  be  as  much 
«  in  my  fenfes  as  you  can  afford.     I  know  I  could 
«  bring  yourfelf  as  an  inftance  of  a  man  who  has  con- 

<  feffed  talking  to  himfelf;  but  yours   is  a  particular 
«  cafe   and   cannot  juftify   me,    who   have   not   kept 
«  filence  any  part  of  my  life.     What  if  I  fhould  own 
«  myfelf  in  love  ?  You  know  lovers  are  always  allowed 

«  the  comfort  of  foliloquy. But  I  will   fay    no 

«  more  upon  this  fubjeft,  becaufe  I  have  long  fince 

*  obferved,  the  ready  way  to  be  thought  BKvd  is  to  con- 

*  tend  that  you  are  not  fo  ;  as  we  generally  conclude 

*  that  man  drunk,  who  takes  pains  to  be  thought  fpber. 
<•  J  will  therefore  leave  myfelf  to  your  determination  ; 

4  but 
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*  but  am  the  more  defirous  to  be  thon^ht  in  my  fentes, 
;  that  it  may  be  no  difcredit  to  you  when  I  affure  you 
'*  that  I  have  always  been  very  much 

Your  admirer. 

P.  S.  If!  majt  bemad,     I  defcrt  the  young  lady  may 
Itlicve  it  is  for  far. 

The  bumlle  petition  cf  John  a  Nokes  and  John  a  Stiles. 


>  your  petitioners  have  caufes  depend- 
ing  in  W*£minfttr-HaU*\X)V<.  five  hundred  years,. 
4  and  that  we  defpair  of  ever  feeing  them  brought  to  an 
'  iflue  :  That  your  petitioners  have  not  been  involved 

•  in  thefe  law-fuits  out  of  any  litigious  temper  of  their 

•  own,   but  by  the  iaftigation  of  contentious   perfons; 
«   that  the  young  lawyers  in  our  inns  of  court  are  con* 

•  tinually   fetting  us   together  by  the  ears,  and  think 
«  they  do  us  no  hurt,   becaafe  they  plead  for  us  without 
«  a   fee;  that  many  of  the   Gentlemen  of  the  robe 

•  have  no  other  clients  in-  the  world  befides  us  two  ; 

•  that  when  they  have  nothing  clfe  to  do,   they  make 
«  us  plaintiffs  and  defendants,  though  they  were  never 

•  retained  by  any  of  us:  that  they  traduce,  condemn  or 
«  acquit  us,  wkhout  any  manner  of  regard  to  our  re- 

•  putatkms  and  good  names  in  the  world.     Yourpati- 
«  tioners  therefore  (being  thereunto  encouraged  by  the 
'  favourable  reception   which  you  lately  gave  to  our 
'  kinfman  Blank)  do  humbly  pray,  that  you  will  put  an 
«  end  to  the  controverfies  which  have  been  fo  long  de- 
«  pending  between  us  ysur  faid  petitioners,  and  that  our 
«  enmity  may  not  endure  from  generation  to  genera- 
'  tion  ;  it  being  our  refolution  to  live  hereafter  as  ic 

•  becometh  men  of  peaceable  difpofitions.' 

And  your  fetilisnen   (as  in  duty    lound)    (hall  ever 
pray,   &C. 


Monday, 
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N°  578      Monday,  Auguft  9. 


Eque  feris  humana  in  corpora  tran/jt, 

Inque  feras  nrflcr  Ovid.  Met.  1.  15.  ver.  167. 

Th'  unbodied  fpirit  flies 

And  lodgej  where  it  lights  in  man  or  beaft. 

DRV  DEN. 

THERE  has  been  verv  great  rer.fon,  on  feveral 
accounts,  for  the  learned  world  to  endeavour  at 
fettling  what  it  was  that  might  be  faid  to  com- 
pofe  pcrfonal  indent ity. 

Mr.  Locke,  after  having  premifed  that  the  wordfer/ca 
properly  fignifies  a  thinking  intelligent  being  that  hag 
reufon  and  reflection,  and  can  conlider  itfelf  as  itfelf ; 
concludes  That  it  is  confcjoufnefs  alone.jancl  not  an  iden- 
tity of  fbbflance,  which  makes  this  perfonal  identity  of 
fameneis.  Had  I  the  fume  confcioufnefs  (fays  that  au- 
thor) that  I  faw  the  ark  and  A'oa//s  flood,  as  that  I  faw 
an  overflowing  of  the  Thames  lalt  winter  ;  or  as  that  I 
notv  write ;  I  could  no  more  doubt  that  I  who  write 
this  now,  that  faw  the  Thames  overflew  Lift  winter,  and 
that  viewed  the  flood  at  the  general  deluge,  was  the 
fame  felf,  place  thaty?^  in  what  fubftance  you  pteafe, 
than  that  I  who  write  this  am  the  fame  m^felf  now  whilft 
I  write  (whether  I  confift  of  all  the  fame  fubftance  ma- 
terial or  immeterial  or  no)  that  I  was  yeHerday  ;  for 
as  to  this  point  of  being  the  famey?^",  it  matters  not 
whether  this  prefent  fe/fbz  made  up  of  the  Tame  or 
Other  fubftances. 

I  was  mightily  pleafed  with  a  ftory  in  fome  meafure 
applicable  to  this  piece  of  philofophy,  which  I  read  the 
other  day  in  the  Perfian  Tales,  as  they  are  lately  very 
well  tranflated  by  Mr.  Philips ;  and  with  an  abridgment 
.whereof  I  ihdl  hew  prefent  my  readers. 

I  mail 
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I  mail  only  premife  that  thefe  ftories  are  writ  after 
the  eaitern  manner,   but  fomewhat  more  correct. 

*  Fadlallah,  a  Prince  of  great  virtues,  fucceeded  his 

*  father   Bin-Ortoc,    in   the   kingdom  of  Moufel.     He 
'reigned  over  his  faithful  fubjedts  for  fome  time,  and 
«  lived  in  great  happinefs  with  his  beauteous  con  fort 
'  Queen  ZemrcuJe,   when  there  appeared  at  his  court  a 

*  young  Der'vis  of  fo  lively  and  entertaining  a  turn  of 
«  wit,  as  won  upon  die  affeftions  of  every  one  he  con- 
«  verfedwith.     His  reputation  grew  fo  faft  every  day, 
r  that  it  at  1  all  raifcd  a  curiofity  in  the  Prince  himfelf  to 
'  fee  and  talk  with  him.    He  did  fo,  and  far  from  find- 

*  ing  that  common  fame  had  flattered  him,    he  was 
«  foon  convinced  that  every  thing  he  had  heard  of  him 
«  fell  fhort  of  the  truth. 

'  Fadlallah  immediately  loft  all  manner  of  relifh  for 
'  the  converfation  of  other  men;   and  he  was  every 

*  day   more  and   more  fatisfied  of  the  abilities  of  this 

*  ftranger,  'offered  him   the  firft  polls  in  his  kingdom. 
«  The  young  Dervis,  after  having  thanked  him  with  A 

*  veryfingular  modefty,  defired  to  be  excufed,  as  hav- 

*  ing  made  a  vow  never  to  accept  of  any  employment, 

*  and  preferring  a  free  and  independent  Hate  of  life  to 
'  all  other  conditions. 

'  The  King  was  infinitely  charmed  with  fo  great  an 
«  example  of  moderation  ;  and  though  he  could  not  get 

*  him  to  engage  in  a  life  of  bufmefs,  made  him  how- 

*  ever  his  chief  companion  and  firft  favourite. 

'  As  they  were  one  day  hunting  together,  and  hap- 

'  pened  to  be  feperafed  from  the  reft  of  the  company, 

*  the  Der'vis  entertained  Fadlallab  with  an  account  of 
«  his  travels  and  adventures.     After  having  related  to 

*  him    feveral  curiofities  which  he  had  feen  in  the  In- 

*  dies,  It  was  in  this  place,  fays  he,  that  I  contracted  an 

*  acquaintance  with  an  s Id  B rach man ,     who  iMCtsJkilled  in 
'  the  mojl  hidden  powers  cf  nature  :    He  died  within  my 
f  arms,  and  with  his  parting  breath  communicated  to  me  cue 
'  of  the    moft  valuable  fecrets,  on  condition  I  Jhould  newer 

*  re-veal  it  to  any  man.      The  king  immediately   refleft- 
'  rng  on   his  young  favourite's  having  refufed  the  late 
«  offers  of  greatnefs  he  had  made  him,  told  him  he  pre- 

«  fumed 
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fumed  it  was  the  power  of  making  gold.  No,  Sir, 
fiys  the  Der<vis,  it  it /Bme-ivhat  mere  wonderful  than 
that  ;  it  11  the  poiver  of  re-animating  a  dead  body,  by 
fiirgmg  my  c-iun  foul  into  it. 

1  While  he  was  yet  fpeaking  a  Doe  came  bounding 
by  them,  and  the  King,  who  had  his  bow  ready,  flioc 
her  through  the  heart ;  tellirvg  the  Dervis,  that  a  fair 
opportunity  now  offered  for  him  to  (hew  his  art.  The 
young  man  immediately  left  his  own  body  breathlcfs 
en  die  ground,  while  at  the  fame  inllant  that  of  the 
Dee  wa->  re-animated  :  me  came  to  the  King,  fawned 
upon  him,  and  after  having  played  fcveral  wantoa 
tricks,  fell  again  upon  the  grafs  ;  at  the  fame  inilant 
the  body  of  the  Derv;s  recovered  its  life.  The  King 
was  infinitely  pleafed  at  fc  uncommon  an  operation, 
and  conjured  his  friend  by  every  thing  that  was  fa- 
creJ  to  communicate  it  to  him.  The  Dc-.-vis  at  firfl 
made  fome  fciuple  of  violating  his  promife  to  the 
dying  Brachman  ;  but  told  him  at  lait  that  he  found 
he  could  conceal  nothing  from  fb  excellent  a  Prince  ; 
after  having  obliged  him  therefore  by  an  oath  to  fe- 
crecy,  he  taught  him  to  repeat  two  cabaliltic  words, 
in  pronouncing  of  which  the  whole  fecret  confided. 
The  King  impatient  to  try  the  experiment,  imme- 
diately repeated  them  as  he  had  been  taughi,  and  in 
an  inftant  found  himfelf  in  the  body  ot  the  Doe. 
He  had  but  a  little  time  to  contemplate  himfelf  in  this 
new  being  ;  for  the  treacherous  Den-is  (hooting  his 
ownfoul  intotheroyalcorp?,  and  bending  the  Prince's 
own  bow  againft  him,  had  laid  him  dead  on  the  fpot, 
had  not  the  King,  who  perceived  his  intent,  fled 
f.viftly  to  the  woods. 

*  The  Der-vis,  now  triumphant  in  his  villainy,  re- 
turned to  Moufel,    and  filled  the  throne  and  bed  of  the 
unhappy  Tadlallub. 

*  The  firft  thing  he  took  care  of,    in  order  to  fecure 
himfelf  the  pofieffion  of  his  new  acquired  kingdom, 
was  to  ifiueout  a  proclamation,  ordering  his  fubjefts 
to  deftroy  all  the   deer  in   the    icalm.     The  King 
had  periihed  among  the  reft,   had  he  not  avoided  his 
purfuers  by  re-animating  the  body  of  a  nightingale 

1  which  he  faw  lie  dead  at  the  foot -of  a  tree.     In  this 
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<  new  (hape  he  winged  his  way  in  fafety  to  the  palace, 
«  where  perching  on  a  tree  which  ilood  near  hii  Queen  s 
«  apartment,  he  filled  the  whole  place  with  fo  many 

•  melodious  and   melancholy  notes  as  drew  her  to  the 
«  window.      He  had  the  mortification  to  fee  that,  in- 
«  Head  of  being  pit'.ed,  he  only  moved  the  mirth  of  his 
«  Princefs;   and  of  a  young  female  flave  who  was  with 
«  her.     He  continued  however  to  ferenade  her  every 
«  morning,   until  at  laft  the  Queen,    charmed  with  his 
«  harmony,  fent  for  the  bird-catchers,  and  ordered  them 
«  to  employ  their  utmoft  (kill  to  put  that  little  creature 
«  into  her  poifeffion.     The  King  pleafed  with  an  oppor- 

•  tunity  of  being  once  more  near  his  beloved  confort, 
'  eafily  differed  himfelf  to  be  taken  ;  and  when  he  was 
«  prefented  to  her,  though  he  (hewed  a  fearfulnefs  to  be 

•  touched  by  any  of  the  other  Ladies,  flew  of  his  own 

•  accord,  and  hid  himfelf  in  the  Queen's  boibm     Zem- 

•  roude  was  highly  pleafed  at  the   unexpected   fondnef* 
«  of  her  new  favourite,   and  ordered  him  to  be  kept  in 

•  an  open  cage  in  her  own  apartment.  He  had  there  an 

•  opportunity  of  making  his  court  to  her  every  morn- 
«  ing,  by  a  thoufand  little  ailions,  which  his  fhape  al- 
'  lowed   him.      The  Queen  pafled  away  whole  hours 

•  every  day  in  hearing  and  p!a\  ing  with  him.  ^   Fad- 

•  lallah  could  even  have  thought  himfelf  happy  in  this 
«  Hate  of  life,  had  he  not  frequently  endured  the  inex- 
'  preffible  torment  of  feeing  the  Dirvis  enter  the  apart- 
«  ment  and  carefs  his  Queen  even  in  his  prefence. 

«  The  uferper,  amidft  his  toying  with  the  Princefs, 
«  would  often  endeavour  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  her 
«  nightingale;  and  while  the  enraged  fadlallah pecked 

•  at  him  with  his  bill,  beat  his  wings,    and  (hewed  all 
«  the  marks  of  an  impotent  rage,  it  only  afforded  his 
«  rival  and  the  Queen  new  matter  for  their  diverfion. 

«  Zemroude  was  likewife  fond  of  a  little  lap  dog, 
'  which  fhe  kept  in  her  apartment,  and  which  one  night 

•  happened  to  die. 

«  The  King  immediately  found  himfelf  inclined  to 
«  quit  the  fhape  of  the  nightingale,  and  enliven  this 
«  new  body.  He  did  fo,  and  the  next  morning  Zem~ 
«  roude  faw  her  favourite  bird  lie  dead  in  the  cage.  It  is 
«  irnpoffible  to  exprefs  her  grief  on  this  occafion,  and 
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'  when  flie  called  to  mind  all  its  little  acYions,  which 
'  even  appeared  to  have  fomewhat  in  them  like  reafon, 

*  fhe  was  inconfolable  for  her  lofs. 

*  Her  women  immediately  fen  t  for  the  Dervis  to  come 
«  and  comfort  her,  who  after  having  in  vain  reprefented 
<  to  her  the  weaknefs  of  being  grieved  at  fuch  an  ac- 
«  cident,  touched  at  laft  by  her  repeated  complaints  ; 
'  Well,  Ala  Jam,  fays  he,  /  will  exert  the  utmoft  of  my  art 

*  to  pleaje  you.    TTour  nightingale  jhall  again  receive  every 
'  tncri'ing  and  ferenade  you  as  before.  The  Queen  beheld 
«  him  with  a  look  which  eafily  (hewed  fhe  did  not  be<« 
«  licve  him,  when  laying  himfelf  down   on  a  fofa,  he 
«  mot  his  foul  into  the  nightingale,  and  Zemroude  was 

*  amazed  to  fee  tier  bird  revive. 

'  The  King,  who  was  a  fpeftator  of  all  that  parted, 
'  lying  under  the  fhape  of  a  lap-dog,  in  one  corner  of 

*  the  room,  immediately  recovered  his  own  body,  and 
«  running   to  the  cage   with    the   utmoil  indignation, 
'   twilled  off  the  neck  of  the  fa  He  nightingale. 

'  ZtmrtttdtwsiS  more  than  ever  amazed  andconcern- 
'  ed  at  this  fecond  accident,  until  the  king  intreating 

*  her  to  hear  him,  relaied  to  her  his  whole  adventure. 

'  The  body  of  the  Der-vit  which  was  found  dead  in 

1  the  wood,  and  his  edict  for  killing  all  the  deer,  left 

«  her  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  it:  But  the  ftory 

'  adds,  that  out  of  an  extreme  delicacy  (peculiar  to  the 

*  oriental  Ladies)  (he  was  fo  highly  afflicled  at  the  in- 
'  nocent  adultery  in  which  fhe  had  for  fome  time  lived 
«  with  the  Der<vis,  that  no  arguments  even  from  Fadlal- 
«  lab  himfelf  could  compofe  her  mind.     She  fhortly  af- 
'  ter  died  with  grief,  begging  his  pardon  with  herlateft 
«  breath  for  what  the  moft  rigid  juilice  could  not  have 

*  interpreted  as  a  crime 

«  The  King  was  fo  afflifted  with  her  death,  that  he 
'  left  his  kingdom  to  one  of  his  neareft  relations,  and 
'  patted  the  reft  of  his  days  in  folitude  and  retirement.' 


VOL,  VIII.  E  Wednefday, 
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N°  579     Wednefday,  Auguft  1 1 . 

.  -    i         Odora  canum  --vis.       Virg.  vEn.  4.  ver.  132. 
Sagacious  hounds. 

IN  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Firft  the  company 
of  ilationers,  into  whofe  hands  the  printing  of  the 
bible  is  committed  by  patent,  made  a  very  remark- 
able Erratum  or  blunder,  in  one  of  their  editions :  For 
in  {lead  of  Thoujhalt  not  commit   adultery,  they   printed 
t>ff  feveral  thoufands   of  copies  with  'Thou  Jhalt  com- 
tait  adultery.   Archbifhop  Laud,  to  punifh  this  their  neg- 
gence,   laid  a  confiderable  fine  upon  that  company  in 
the  Star-Chamber. 

By  the  practice  of  the  world,  which  prevails  in  this 
degenerate  age,  I  am  afraid  that  very  many  young  pro- 
fligates, of  both  fexes,  are  pofTefled  of  this  fpurious  edi- 
tion of  the  bible,  and  obfcrve  the  commandment  ac- 
cording to  that  faulty  reading. 

Adulterers,  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  church,  were  ex- 
communicated for  ever,  and  unqualified  all  their  lives 
from  bearing  a  part  in  chriftian  affemblies,  notwith- 
Itanding  they  might  feek  it  with  tears,  and  all  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  moft  unfeigned  repentance. 

I  might  here  mention  fome  ancient  laws  among  the 
heathens  which  punifhed  this  crime  with  death ;  and 
others  of  the  fame  kind,  which  are  now  in  force  among 
feveral  governments  that  have  embraced  the  reformed 
religion.  But  becaufe  a  fubject  of  this  nature  may  be 
too  ferious  for  my  ordinary  readers,  who  are  very  apt  to 
throw  by  my  papers,  when  they  are  not  enlivened  with 
fomething  that  is  diverting  or  uncommon,  I  (hall  here 
publifh  the  contents  of  a  little  manufcript  lately  fallen 
into  my  hands,  and  which  pretends  to  great  antiquity, 
though  by  reafon  of  fome  modern  phrafes  and  other 
particulars  in  it,  I  can  by  no  means  allow  it  it  be  ge- 
nuine, but  rather  the  production  of  a  modern  fophift. 

It 
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It  is  well  known  by  the  learned,  that  there  was  a  tem- 
ple upon  mount  jEtna  dedicated  to  Vulcan,  which  was 
guarded  by  dogs  of  fo  exquifite  a  fmell  (fay  the  hifto- 
rians)  that  they  could  difcern  whether  the  perfons  who 
came  thither  were  chafte  or  otherwife.  They  ufed  to 
meet  and  fawn  upon  fuch  as  were  chatle,  careffing  them 
as  the  friends  of  their  mailer  Vulcan;  but  flew  at  thofe 
who  were  polluted,  and  never  ceafed  barking  at  them 
till  they  had  driven  them  from  the  temple. 

My  manufcript  gives  the  following  account  of  thefe 
dogs,  and  was  probably  defigned  as  a  comment  upon 
this  llory. 

«  Thefe  dogs  were  given  to  Vulcan\>y  his  fitter  Diana, 
the  goddefs  of  hunting  and  of  chaltity,  having  bred 
them  out  «f  fome  of  her  hounds,  in  which  fhe  had 
obferved  this  natural  inflindl  and  fagacity.  It  was 
thought  fhe  did  it  in  fpite  to  Venus,  who,  upon  her 
return  home,  always  found  her  hufband  in  a  good  or 
bad  humour,  according  to  the  reception  which  fhe 
met  with  from  his  dogs.  They  lived  in  the  temple 
feveral  years,  but  were  fuch  fnappifh  curs  that  they 
frighted  away  moil  of  the  votaries.  The  women  of 
Sicily  made  a  folemn  deputation  to  the  prieft,  by  which 
they  acquainted  him,  that  they  would  not  come  up 
to  the  temple  with  their  annual  offerings  unlefs  he 
muzzled  his  maftiffs,  and  at  laft  comprimifed  the 
matter  with  him,  that  the  offering  mould  always  be 
brought  by  a  chorus  of  young  girls,  who  were  none 
of  them  above  feven  years  old.  It  was  wonderful 
(fays  the  author)  to  fee  how  different  the  treatment  was 
which  the  dogs  gave  to  thefe  little  miffes,  from  that 
which  they  had  fhewn  to  their  mothers.  It  is  faid 
that  a  Prince  of  Syracufe,  having  married  a  young 
Lady,  and  being  naturally  of  a  jealous  temper, 'made 
fuch  an  intereft  with  the  prieftsof  this  temple,  that  he 
procured  a  whelp  from  them  of  this  famous  breed. 
The  young  puppy  was  very  troublefome  to  the  fair 
Lady  at  firfi,  infomuch  that  fhe  folicited  her  hufband 
to  fend  him  away  ;  but  the  good  man  cut  her  fhort 
with  the  old  Sicilian  proverb,  Love  me,  love  my  dog. 
From  which  time  fhe  lived  very  peaceably  with  both 
of  them.  The  Ladies  of  Sjracufe  were  very  much 
E  z  *  annoyed 
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annoyed  with  him,  and  feveral  of  very  good  reputa- 
tion refufed  to  come  to  court  until  he  was  discarded. 
There  were  indeed  fome  of  them  that  defied  h;s  faga- 
city  ;  but  it  was  obferved,  though  he  did  not  actually 
bite  them,  he  would  growl  at  them  moil  confoundedly. 
To  return  to  the  dogs  of  the  temple  :  After  they  had 
lived  here  in  great  repute  for  feveral  years,  it  fo  hap- 
pened, that  as  one  of  the  prieits,  who  had  been  mak- 
ing a  charitable  vifit  to  a  widow  who  lived  on  the 
promontory  of  Lilyl-eum,  returned  home  pretty  late  in 
the  evening,  the  dogs  flew  at  him  with  lo  much  fury, 
that  they  would  have  worried  him  if  his  brethren  Ivid 
not  come  io  to  his  afiiflance;  Upon  which,  fays  my  au- 
thor, the  dogs  were  all  of  ihem  hanged,  as  having  loft 
their  original  inftincl.' 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  wifhing,  that 
we  had  fome  of  this  breed  of  dogs  in  Great-Britain, 
which  would  certainly  dojuftift,  I  fhould  fay  koncur,  to 
the  Ladies  of  our  country,  and  (hew  the  world  the  diffe- 
rence between  pagan  women  and  thofe  who  are  inflrudled 
in  founder  principles  of  virtue  and  religion. 


N°  580     Friday,  Auguft  13 


i  Si  <vsrbo  audacla  detur, 

Konntetuam  magni  dixijfc palatia  Cceli. 

Ovid.  Met.  1.  i.  ver.  175. 

This  place,  the  brighteft  manfion  of  the  flcy, 
1'll.call  the  Palace  of  the  Dtity.  Day  DEN. 

S    I   /?, 

'   TT  Confidered  in  rny  two  laft  letters  that  awful  and 

*  I    tremendous  fubjeft,  the  ubiquity  or  omniprefence 

*  •*•  of  the  Divine  Being.     I  have   (hewn   that  he  is 

•  equally  prefent  in  all  places  throughr  ut  the  whole  ex- 

•  tent  of  an  infnitefpace.  This  dcftrine  is  fo  agreeable 
'  to  reafon,    that  we  meet  with  it  in  the  writings 

«  of 
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4  of  tne  enlightened  heathens,  as  I  might  (hew  at  large, 
4  were  ;  ;  >t  iiiready  done  by  other  hands.  Butthough 
'  the  Deity  be  thus  efTentially  prefent  through  all  the 

*  irr.  .ioniity  of  fpace,  there  L  one  part  of  it  in  which 
1  he  difcovcrs  himfelf  in  a  moft   tranfcendent   and  vi- 
'  fible  glory.     This  is  that:  place  which  is  marked  out 
'  in  fcrip:ure  under  the  different  appellations  of  Par a- 

*  Jife,  tb e  : > '\rei  Heaven,  the  throne  of  Gcit,   and  the  habi- 
«  taiion  of  ::is ghry.     Jt  is  here  where  the  glorified  body 

*  of  our   <avtour  refides,  and  where  all    the  celeilial 

*  hierarchies,  and  the  innumerable  hofts  of  angels,  are. 
4  reprefented   as   perpetually  furrounding   the   feat  of 

*  God  with  Hallelujabi  and  hymns  of  praife.     This  is 
'  that  prefence  of  God  which  fome  of  the  divines  call 
4  h.>  glorious,  rnd  others  his  majeftic  prefence.     H6 
4  is  indeed  as  efientially  prefent  in  all  other  places  as 

*  in  this  ;   but  it  is  here  where  he  reiides  in  a  fenfible 
«  map-nificence,  and  in  the  midll  of"  all  thofe  fplendurs 

*  which  can  affe^  the  imagination  of  created  Beings. 

'   It  i-  very  re;m:rk.ib!e  that  this  opinion  of  God  Al- 

*  mighty's  prefence  in  heaven,  whether  difcovered  by 
'  the  light  of  nature,  or  by  a  general  tradition  from  our 

*  firft  parent^,  prevails  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
4  world,  whatfoever  different  notions  they  entertain  of 
'  the  godhead.     If  you  look  into  Homer,  that  is,  the 
4  moll  ancient  of  the  Greek  writers,  you  fee  the  fupreme 
4  power  feated  in  the  heaven*,  and  encompafied   with 

*  inferior  denies,  among  whom   the  Mufes   are  repre- 

*  fented  as  finging  inceffantly  about  his  throne.    -Who 
'  does  not  here  fee  the  main  ftrokes  and  outlines  of  this 
'  great  truth  we  are  ipeaking-  of  ?  The  fame  doctrii.ft 
4  is    madoived  out  iit    many  other    heathen    author-, 
4  though  at  the  f;t;r!t  time,  like  feveral  other  revealed 

*  truths,    darned  and   adulterated   with   a  mixture  t.t' 
'  fable^  and  human  inventions.     But  to  paf<  over  ci.c 
4   notions  of   the  Greeks  and    Romans,  thofe  more  en- 
'  lightened  parts  of  the  pagan  world,  we  find  there  i-? 
4  fcarce  a  people   among   the   late  difcovered   nations 
«  who  are   not  trained  up  in   an   opinion,  that  heaven 
4  is  the  habitation  of  the  divinity  whom   they  wor- 

*  fnip, 

E  3  «  As 
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'  As  in  Solomon's  temple  there  was  the  Sandum  Sane- 
tarutu,  in  which  a  vifible  glor .  appeared  among  the 
figures  of  the  cherubims,  and  into  which  none  but 
the  high-prieft  himfelf  was  permitted  to  enter,  after 
having  made  an  atonement  for  the  fins  of  the  people  ; 
fo  if  we  confider  the  whole  creation  as  one  great 
temple,  there  is  in  it  this  Holy  of  Holies,  into  which 
the  high-prieft  of  our  fuivation  entered,  and  took 
his  place  among  Angels  and  Archangels,  after  having 
made  a  propitiation  for  the  fins  of  mankind. 
'  With  how  much  (kill  muft  the  throne  of  God  be 
erefted?  With  what  glorious  defigns  is  that  habi- 
tation beautified,  which  is  contrived  and  built  by 
him  who  infpired  Hiram  with  wifdom  ?  How  great 
muft  be  the  majefty  of  that  place,  where  the  whole 
art  of  creation  has  been  employed,  and  where  God 
has  chofen  to  fhew  himfelf  in  the  moft  magnificent 
manner  ?  What  muft  be  the  architecture  of  infinite 
power  under  the  direction  of  infinite  wifdom  ?  A 
fpirit  cannot  but  be  tranfported  after  an  ineffable 
manner  with  the  fight  of  thofe  objects,  which  were 
made  to  affeft  kim  by  that  Being  who  knows  the  in- 
ward frame  of  a  foul,  and  how  to  pleafe  and  ravifh 
it  in  all  its  moft  fecret  powers  and  faculties.  It  is 
to  this  majeftic  prefence  of  God,  we  may  apply  thofe 
beautiful  expreffions  in  holy  writ :  Behold  even  to  the 
moon,  and  it  jbinetb  not ;  yea  the  ftars  are  not  pure  in  his 
fight.  The  light  of  the  fun,  and  all  the  glories  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live,  are  but  as  weak  and  fickly 
glimmerings,  or  rather  darknefs  itfelf,  in  comparifon 
of  thofe  fplendors  which  encompafs  the  throne  of  God. 
'  As  the  glory  of  this  place  is  tranfcendent  beyond 
imagination,  fo  probably  is  the  extent  of  it.  There 
is  light  behind  light,  and  glory  within  glory.  How 
far  that  fpace  may  reach,  in  which  God  thus  appears 
in  perfeft  majefty,  we  cannot  poffibly  conceive. 
Though  it  is  not  infinite,  it  may  be-  indefinite  :  and 
though  not  immeafurable  in  itfelf,  it  may  be  fo  with 
regard  to  any  created  eye  or  imagination.  If  he  has 
made  thefe  lower  regions  of  matter  fo  inconceivably 
wide  and  magnificent  for  the  habitation  of  mortal 

4  and 
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and  perifliable  Ee:ngs,  how  great  may  we  fuppofe  the 
courts  of  his  houfe  to  be,  where  he  makes  his  refi- 
den^e  in  a  more  efpe  ial  manner,  and  difplays  him- 
felf  in  the  fiilnefa  of  his  glory,  among  an  innumerable 
company  of  Angels  and  fpirits  of  juft  men  made 
perfeft  ? 

'  This  is  certain,  that  our  imaginations  cannot  be 
raifed  too  high,  when  we  think  on  a  place  where  om- 
nipotence and  omnifcience  have  fo  fignally  exerted 
themfelves,  becaufe  that  they  are  able  to  produce  a 
fcene  infinitely  more  great  and  glorious  than  what  we 
are  able  to  imagine.  It  is  not  impoffible  but  at  the 
confummation  of  all  things,  thefe  outward  apart- 
ments of  nature,  which  are  now  fuited  to  thofe  Beings 
who  inhabit  them,  may  be  taken  in  and  added  to  that 
glorious  place  of  which  I  am  here  fpeaking  ;  and  by 
thit  meins  made  a  proper  habitation  for  Beings  who 
are  exempt  from  mortality,  and  cleared  of  their  im* 
perfections  :  For  fo  the  fcripture  feems  to  intimate 
when  it  fpeaks  of  new  heavens  and  of  a  new  earth, 
wherein  dwelleth  righteoufnefs. 

'  I  have  only  confuierei  thi?  glorious  place  with  re- 
gard to  the  fight  and  imagination,  though  it  is  highly 
probable  that  our  other  fenfes  may  here  likewife  en- 
joy their  highcft  gratifications.  There  is  nothing 
which  more  raviihes  and  tranfports  the  foul,  than 
harmony  ;  and  we1  have  great  reafon  to  b-heve,  from 
the  defcriptions  of  this  place  in  holy  fcripture,  that 
this  is  one  of  the  entertainments  of  it.  And  if  the 
foul  of  man  can  be  fo  wonderfully  affecled  with  thofe 
ftrains  of  mufic,  which  human  art  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, how  much  more  will  it  be  raifed  and  elevated 
by  thofe,  in  which  is  exerted  the  whole  power  of 
harmony  ?  The  fenfes  are  faculties  of  the  human 
foul,  though  they  cannot  be  employed,  during  this 
our  vital  union,  without  proper  inftruments  in  the 
body.  Why  therefore  {hould  we  exclude  the  fatis- 
fadlion  of  thefe  faculties,  which  we  rind  by  experi- 
ence are  inlets  of  great  pleafure  to  the  foul,  from 
among  thofe  entertainments  which  are  to  make  up 
our  happinefs  hereafter  ?  Why  {hould  we  fuppofc 
that  our  hearing  and  feeing  will  not  be  gratified  with 
E  4  *  thofe 
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*  thofe  objedb  which  are  mofl  agreeable  to  them,  and 
•'  which  they  cannot  meet  with  in  thefe  lower  regions 

'  of  nature;   objefts,  which  neither  eye  hath  feen,  nor  ear 

*  heard,  nor  can  it  enter  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  ? 

*  I  knew  a  man  in  Chriji  (fays  St.  Paul,  fpeaking  of  Ivim- 

*  felf  )  above  fourteen  years  ago  (whether  in  the  body,  I 
'  cannot  tdi,  or  whether  out  of  the  body  I  cannot  tell :   Gad 

*  knfwetb)  fuch  a  one  caught  up  to  lie  third  Hta~oen.     And 

*  I  knewjuch  a  man  ('whether  in  the  body,  or  cut  of  the  body^ 

*  1  cannot  tell :   Ged  knoweth)  how  that  he  was  caught  up 

*  into  paradife,  and  heard  unfpeakable  words ;   which  it  is 

*  nf)t  pojjlble  for  a  man  to  utter.     By  this   is  meant  that 
'  what  he  heard  was  fo  infinitely  different  from  any 
'  thing  which   he    heard  in   this   world,     that  it  was 
'  irapolfible  to  expreis  it  in  fuch  words,  as  might  cpn- 
4  vey  a  notion  of  it  to  his  hearers. 

4  It  is"\ery  natural  for  us  to  take  delight  in  enquiries 
'  concerning  any  foreign  country,  where  we  are  fome 

*  time  or  other  to  make  our  abode;  and  as  we  all  hope 
'  to  be  admitted  into  this  glorious  place,  it  is  both  a 

*  laudable  and  ufeful  curiofity,  to  get  what  informa- 
4  tions  we  can  of  it,  whilvt  we  make  ufe  of  revelation  for 
'  our  guide.    When  thefe  everlafting  doors  fliall  be  open 

*  to  us,  we  may  be  fure  that  the  pleafures  and  beauties 
4  of  this  place  will  infinitely  tranfcend  our  prefer,  t  hopes 

*  and  expectations,  and  that  the  glorious  appearance  of 

*  the  throne  of  God,  will  rife  infinitely  beyond  what- 

*  ever  we  are  abl«  to  conceive  of  it.     We  might  here 
'  entertain  ourfelves  with  many  other  fpeculations  on 

*  this  fubjecl,  from  thofe  feveral  hints  which  we  find  of 

*  it  in  the  holy  fcriptures;  as  whether  there  may  not 

*  be  different   manfions  and  apartments  of  glory,  to 

*  Beings  of  different  natures ;  whether  as  they  excel 

*  one    another   in  perfection,    they  are  not  admitted 

*  nearer  to  the  throne  of  the   Almighty,   and  enjoy 

*  greater  manifestations  of  his  prefence;  whether  there 
-•  are   not  folemn  times   and  occafions,  when  all   the 

*  multitude  of  Heaven  celebrate  the  prefence  of  their 

*  maker  in  more  extraordinary  forms  of  praifeand  ado- 

*  ration;  as  Adam,   though  he  had  continued  in  a  Itate 
'  of  innocence,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  our  divines, 

have  kept  holy  the  fabbath  day,  in  a  more  particular 

«  manner 
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manner  than  any  other  of  the  feven.  Thefe,  and  the 
like  fpecuhtion.s,  we  may  very  innocently  indulge, 
fo  long  as  we  make  ufe  of  them  to  infpire  us  with  a 
defire  of  becoming  inhabitants  of  this  delightful 
place. 

*  I  have  in  this,  and  in  two  foregoing  letters,  treated 
on  the  moft  ferious  fubje&s  that  can  employ  the  mind 
of  man,  the  Omniprefence  of  the  Deity  ;  a  fubject 
which,  if  poffible,  mould  never  depart  from  our  me- 
ditations. We  have  confidered  the  divine  Being,  as 
he  inhabits  infinitune,  as  he  dwells  among  his  work, 
as  he  is  prefent  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  as  he  dif- 
covers  himielf  in  a  more  glorious  manner  among  the 
regions  of  the  blell.  Such  a  confideration  mould  be 
kept  awake  in  us  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  and 
pofiefs  our  minds  with  a  perpetual  awe  and  reverence. 
It  mould  be  interwoven  with  all  our  thoughts  and 
perceptions,  and  become  one  with  the  confcioufnefs 
of  our  own  being.  It  is  not  to  be  reflected  on  in  the 
coldnefs  of  philofophy,  but  ought  to  fink  us  into  the 
loweft  proftration  before  him,  who  is  fo  aftonilhingly 
great,  wonderful,  and  holy. 


N°  581       Monday,  Augutl  16; 


Sunt  yona,  funt  qutcdam  mfJiocria,  funt  mala  plura 
'i.-'*  /'£"  --  Mart.  Epig.  17.  1.  i 

-Some  good,  more  bad,  fome  neither  one  nor  t'other. 


I 


Am  at  prefent  fitting  with  a  heap  of  letters  before 
me,  which  I  have  received  under  the  character  of 
SPECTATOR.  I  have  complaints  from  lovers, 
Schemes  from  projectors,  fcandal  from  Ladies,  congra- 
tulations, compliments,  and  advice  in  abundance. 

I  have  not  been  thus  long  an  author,  to  be  infenfible 

of  the  natural  fondnefs  every  perfoo  rauft  have  for  their 

E  5  own 
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own  produ&ions  ;  and  I  begin  to  think  I  have  treated 
my  correfpondents  a  little  too  uncivilly  in  ftringing 
them  all  together  on  a  file,  and  letting  them  lie  fo  long 
unregarded.  I  (hall  therefore,  for  the  future,  think  my- 
felf  at  lead  obliged  to  take  fome  notice  of  fuch  letters 
as  I  receive,  and  may  poflibly  do  it  at  the  end  of  every 
month. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  intend  my  prefent  paper  as  a 
fhort  anfwer  to  moft  of  thofe  which  have  been  already 
fent  me. 

The  public  however  is  not  to  expect  I  mould  let 
them  into  all  my  fecrets ;  and  though  I  appear  abftrufe 
to  moft  people,  it  is  fufficient  if  I  am  underftood  by  my 
particular  correfpondents. 

My  well-wifher  Van  Natb  is  very  arch,  but  not  quite 
enough  fo  to  appear  in  print. 

Pbiladelpkus  will,  in  a  little  time,  fee  his  query  fully 
anfwered  by  a  treatife  which  is  now  in  the  prefs. 

It  was  very  improper  at  that  time  to  comply  with 
Mr.  G. 

Mifs  Kitty  muft  excufe  me. 

The  Gentleman  who  fent  me  a  copy  of  verfes  on 
h:s  miftrefs's  dancing,  is  I  believe  too  thoroughly  in 
love  to  compofe  correctly. 

I  have  too  great  a  refpeft  for  both  the  univerfities  to 
praife  one  at  the  expence  of  the  other. 

Tom  Nimble  is  a  very  honeft  fellow,  and  I  defire  him 
to  prefent  ray  humble  fervice  to  his  coufm  Fill  Bumper. 

I  am  obliged  for  the  letter  upon  prejudice. 

I  may  in  due  time  animadvert  on  the  cafe  of  Grace 
Grumble, 

The  petition  of  P.  S.  granted. 

That  of  Sarah  Loveit,  refufed. 

The  papers  of  A.  5.  arc  returned. 

I  thank  Ariftipp-us  for  his  kind  invitation. 

My  friend  at  Woodftock  i?  a  bold  man,  to  undertake 
for  all  within  ten  miles  of  him. 

I  am  afraid  the  entertainment  of  Tom  Turnover  will 
hardly  be  reftmed  by  the  good  cities  of  London  and  Weji- 
mnijler. 

I  muft  confider  farther  of  it,  before  T  indulge  W.  F. 
in  thofe  freedoms  he  takes  with  the  Ladies  ftockir.gs. 

z  lam 
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I  am  obliged  to  the  ingenious  Gentleman,  who  fent 
me  an  ode  on  the  fubject  of  the  late  SPECTATOR, 
and  mall  take  particular  notice  of  his  laft  letter. 

When  the  Lady  who  wrote  me  a  letter,  dated  July 
the  20th,  in  relation  to  fome  paflages  in  a  Lever,  wiil 
be  more  particular  in  her  directions,  I  mall  be  fo  in. 
my  anfwer. 

The  poor  Gentleman,  who  fancies  my  writings  could 
reclaim  an  hufband  who  can  abufe  fuch  a  wife  as  he 
defcribes,  has  I  am  afraid  too  great  an  opinion  of  my 
fkill. 

Philanthropos  is,  I  dare  fay,  a  very  well-meaning  man, 
but  is  a  little  too  prolix  in  his  compositions. 

Conjlantius  himfelf  mull  be  the  belt  judge  in  the  af- 
fair he  mentions*. 

The  letter  dated  from  Lincoln  is  received. 

Arethufa  and  her  friend  may  hear  farther  from  me. 

Celia  is  a  little  too  hafty. 

Harriot  is  a  good  girl,  but  muft  not  curtfy  to  folks  fhe 
does  not  know. 

I  muft  ingenuoufly  confefs  my  friend  Sampfon  Kent. 
Jlaff  has  quite  puzzled  me,  and  writ  me  a  long  letter 
which  I  cannot  comprehend  one  word  of. 

Collidan  muft  alfo  explain  what  he  means  by  his 
Drigelling. 

I  think  it  beneath  my  Spetfatorial  dignity,  to  concern, 
myfelf  in  the  affair  of  the  boiled  dumpling. 

I  (hall  confult  fome  Litterati  on  the  projeci  fentine 
for  the  difcovery  of  the  longitude. 

I  know  not  how  to  conclude  this  paper  better,  than 
by  inferting  a  couple  of  letters  which  are  really  genuine, 
and  which  I  look  upon  to  be  two  of  the  fmarteit  pieces 
I  have  received  from  my  correfpondents  of  either  fex. 


Brother   SPEC, 

WHILE  you  are  furveying  every  objeft  that 
falls  in  your  way,  I  am  wholly  taken  up  with 
one.  Hid  that  fage,  who  demanded  what  beauty 
was,  lived  to  fee  the  dear  angel  I  love,  he  would  not 
have  afked  fuch  a  queftion.  Had  another  feen  her, 
he  would  himfelf  have  love  1  the  perfon  in  whom 

'    «  Heaven 
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Heaven  has  made  virtue  vifible  ;  and  were  you  your- 
felf  to  be  in  her  company,  you  could  never,  with  all 
your  loquacity,  fay  enough  of  her  good  humour  and 
fenfe.  I  fend  you  the  outlines  of  a  pifture,  which  I 
can  no  more  finifli  than  I  can  fufficiently  admire  the 
dear  original.  I  am 

Your  waft  ajfefiionate  brother, 

Conftantio  Spec. 


Good  Mr.  Pert, 
'   T  Will  allow  you  nothing  until  you  refolve  me  the 

*  1  following  queftion.     Pray  what  is  the  reafon  that 

*  while  you  only  talk  now  upon  Wednefdayst   Fridays, 

*  and  Mondays,  you  pretend  to  be  a  greater  tatler,  than 
'  when  you  fpoke  every  day  as  you  formerly  ufed  to  do? 
'    ff  this  be  your  plunging  out  of  your  taciturnity,  pray 

*  let  the  length  of  your  fpeeches  compenfate  for  the 
-*  fcarcenefs  of  them. 

/  am, 

Good  Mr.  Pert, 

Your  admirer, 

if  you  iv ill  be  long  enough  for  me, 
Amanda  Lovelength, 


Wednefday, 
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— — —  Tenet  infanalile  multos 

Scribendi  Cacoethes  Juv.  Sat,  7.  ver.  51. 

The  curfe  of  writing  is  an  endlefs  itch. 

CM.   DKVDEN. 

THERE  is  a  certain  cliftemper,  which  is  mention- 
ed neither  by  Galen  nor  Hypocraies,  nor  to  be 
met  with  in  the  London  Difpenfary.  Juvenal,  in 
the  motto  of  my  paper,  terms  it  a  Cacoetbes;  which  is 
a  hard  word  for  a  difeafe  called  in  plain  Englijbt  The 
itch  of  writing.  This  Cacoetbes  is  as  epidemical  as  the 
fmall-pox,  there  being  very  few  who  are  not  feized  with, 
it  fome  time  or  other  in  their  lives.  There  is,  however, 
this  difference  in  thefe  two  diitempers,  that  the  firit, 
after  having  indifpofed  you  for  a  time,  never  returns 
again  ;  whereas  this  I  am  fpeaking  of,  when  it  is  once 
got  into  the  blood,  feldom  comes  out  of  it.  The  Bri- 
lijb  nation  is  very  much  afflided  with  this  malady,  and 
though  very  many  remedies  have  been  applied  to  perfons 
infected  with  it,  few  of  them  have  ever  proved  fuc- 
cefsful.  Some  have  been  cauterized  with  fatires  and 
lampoons,  but  have  received  little  or  no  benefit  from 
them  ;  others  have  had  their  heads  fattened  for  an  hour 
together  between  a  cleft  board,  which  is  made  ufe  of  as 
a  cure  for  the  difeafe  when  it  appears  in  its  greateft  ma- 
lignity. There  is  indeed  one  kind  of  this  malady  which, 
has  been  fometirnes  removed  like  the  biting  of  a  Ta- 
rantula, with  the  found  of  a  mufical  inftrument,  which 
is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  a  cat-call.  Bat  if 
you  have  a  patient  of  this  kind  under  your  care,  you 
may  aflure  yourfelf  there  is  no  other  way  of  recovering 
him  effectually,  but  by  forbidding  him  the  ufe  of  pen, 
ink  and  paper. 

But  to  drop  the  allegory  before  I  have  tired  it  out, 
th«re  is  no  fpeciesof  fcribblers  more  offenfive,  and  more 

incurable, 
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incurable,  than  your  periodical  writers  whofe  works 
return  upon  the  public  on  certain  days  and  at  ftated 
times.  We  have  not  the  confolation  in  the  perufal  of 
thefe  authors,  which  we  find  at  the  reading  of  all 
others,  (namely)  that  we  are  fure  if  we  have  but  pa- 
tience we  may  come  to  the  end  of  their  labours.  I  have 
often  admired  an  humourous  faying  of  Diogenes,  who 
reading  a  dull  author  to  feveral  of  his  friends,  when 
every  one  began  to  be  tired,  finding  he  was  almoilcome 
to  a  blank  leaf  at  the  end  of  it,  cried,  Courage,  lads,  I  fee 
land.  On  the  contrary,  our  progrefs  through  that  kind 
of  writers  I  am  now  fpeaking  of  is  never  at  an  end^ 
One  day  makes  work  for  another,  we  do  not  know 
when  to  promife  ourfelves  reiK 

It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  confrder  that  the  art  of 
printing,  which  might  be  the  greatelt  blelfing  to  man- 
kind, mould  prove  detrimental  to  us,  and  that  it 
Jhould  be  madeufeof  to  fcatter  prejudice  and  ignorance 
through  a  people,  inftead  of  conveying  to  them  truth 
and  knowledge. 

I  was  lately  reading  a  very  whimfical  treatife,  intitbd, 
William  Ramfay's   Vindication  of  Aftrology.      This  pro- 
found author,   among  many  myftical  paffages,   has  the 
following  one  :   '  The  abfence  of  the  fun  is  not  the  caufe 
of  night,  forafmuch  as   his  light  is   fo  great  that  it 
may  illuminate  the  earth  all  over  at  once  as  clear 
as  broad  day  ;  but  there  are  tenebrificous  and  dark 
ftars,  by  whofe  influence  night  is  brought  on,  and 
which  do  ray  out  all  our  darknefs  and  obfcurity  upon 
the  earth,  as  the  fun  does  light. 
I  confider  writers  in  the  fame  view  this  fage  aftrolo- 
ger  does  the  heavenly  bodies.     Some  of  them  are  ftars 
that  fcatter  light  as  others  do  darknefs.     I  could  men- 
tion  feveral  authors  who  are   tenebrificous  ftars  of  the 
firft  magnitude,  and  point  out  a  knot  of  gentlemen, 
who  have  been  dull  in  confort,  and  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  dark  conftellation.     The  nation  has  been  a  great 
while  benighted  with  feveral  of  thefe  antiluminaries.   I 
fuffered  them  to  ray  out  their  darknefs  as  long  as  I  was 
able  to  endure  it,   till  at  length  I  came  to  a  refolution 
of  rifing  upon  them,  and  hope  in  a  little  time  to  drive 
them  quite  out  of  the  Britifi  hemifphere. 

Friday, 
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Ipfe  thy  mum  pinofqu'  ferens  de  montilus  alt  is, 
7'efia/erat  late  cnc*m,  cut  talia  curee  : 
Ipfe  labore  manum  duro  terat ;  ipfr  ftraces 
figat  humo  plantas,   &  arnicas  irriget  imbres. 

Virg.  Georg.  4.  ver.  112. 
With  his  own  hand,  the  guardian  of  the  bees, 
For  flips  of  pines,  may  fearch  the  mountain  trees  ; 
And  with  wild  thyme  and  fav'ry  plant  the  plain, 
Till  his  hard  horny  fingers  ake  with  pain ; 
And  deck  with  fruitful  trees  the  fields  around, 
And  with  refrefhing  waters  drench  the  ground. 

DRY  DEN. 

EVERY  ftationof  life  has  duties  which  are  pro- 
per to  it.  Thofe  who  are  determined  by  choice 
to  any  particular  kind  of  bufinefs  are  indeed  more 
happy  than  thofe  who  are  determined  by  neceffity,  but 
both  are  under  an  equal  obligation  of  fixing  on  em- 
ployment, which  may  be  either  ufeful  to  themfelvcs  or 
beneficial  to  others  :  No  one  of  the  fons  of  Adam  ought 
to  think  himfelf  exempt  from  that  labour  and  induftry 
which  were  denounced  to  our  firft  parent,  and  in  him 
to  all  his  pofterity.  Thofe  to  whom  birth  or  fortune 
may  feem  to  make  fuch  an  application  unnecefTiry, 
ought  to  find  out  fome  calling  or  profeflion  for  them- 
felves,  that  they  may  not  lie  as  a  burden  on  the  fpecies, 
and  be  the  only  ufelefs  part  of  the  creation. 

Many  of  our  country  Gentlemen  in  their  bufy  hours 
apply  themfelves  wholly  to  the  chace,  or  to  fo.me  other 
diverfion  which  they  find  in  the  fields  and  woods.  This 
gaveoccafion  to  one  of  our  molt  eminent  Engli/b  writers 
to  rcprefent  every  one  of  them  as  lying  under  a  kind  of 
curfe  pronounced  to  them  in  the  words  of  Goliah,  I  'will 
give  thee  to  tbt  fo-iv/s  of  the  air,  and  to  the  beajls  of  the 
feld. 

Though 
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Though  exercifes  of  this  kind,  when  indulged  with 
moderation,  may  have  a  good  influence  both  on  the 
mind  and  body,  the  country  affords  many  other  amufe- 
ments  of  a  more  noble  kind. 

Among  thefe  I  know  none  more  delightful  in  itfelf, 
and  beneficial  to  the  public,  than  that  of  P  L  A  NT- 
ING.  I  could  mention  a  nobleman  whnfe  fortune  has 
placed  him  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  and  who  has  al- 
ways left  thefe  vifible  marks  behind  him,  which  fho.v 
he  has  been  there :  He  never  hired  a  houfe  in  his  life, 
without  leaving  all  about  it  the  feeds  of  wealth,  and 
beftowing  legacies  on  the  pofterity  of  the  owner.  Had 
all  the  gentlemen  of  England  made  the  fame  improve- 
ments upon  their  eftates,  our  whole  country  would  have 
been  at  this  time  as  one  great  garden.  Nor  ought  fuch 
an  employment  to  be  looked  upon  as  too  inglorious  for 
men  of  the  higheft  rank.  There  have  been  heroes  in 
this  art,  as  well  as  in  others.  We  are  told  in  particular 
of  Cyrus  the  Great,  that  he  planted  all  the  Letter  Afea. 
There  is  indeed  fomething  truly  magnificent  in  this 
kind  of  amufement:  It  gives  a  noble  air  to  feveral 
parts  of  nature ;  it  fills  the  earth  with  a  variety  of 
beautiful  fcenes,  and  has  fomething  in  it  like  creation. 
For  this  reafon  the  pleafure  of  one  who  plants  is  fome  • 
thing  like  that  of  a  poet,  who,  as  Anftotk  obferves,  is 
more  delighted  with  his  productions  than  any  other 
writer  or  artift  whatfoever. 

Plantations  have  one  advantage  in  them  which  is 
not  to  be  found  in  moft  other  works,  as  they  ^ive  a 
pleafure  of  a  more  lafting  date,  and  continually  im- 
prove in  the  eye  of  the  planter.  When  you  have  finifhed 
a.  building,  or  any  other  undertaking  of  the  like  na- 
ture, it  immediately  decays  upon  your  hands ;  you  fee 
it  brought  to  the  utmoft  point  of  perfeftion,  and  from 
that  time  haftening  to  its  ruin.  On  the  contrary,  when 
you  have  finimed  your  plantations,  they  are  itill  arriv- 
ing at  greater  degrees  of  perfection  as  long  as  you  live, 
and  appear  more  delightful  in  every  fucceeding  year, 
than  they  did  in  the  foregoing. 

But  I  do  not  only  recommend  this  art  to  men  of 
eftates  as  a'pleafmg  amufement,  but  as  it  is  a  kind  of 
virtuous  employment,  and  may  therefore  be  inculcated 

by 
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by  moral  motives;  particularly  from  the  love  which  we 
ought  to  have  for  our  country,  and  the  regard  which  we 
ought  to  bear  to  our  pofterity.  As  for  the  "firft,  I  need 
only  mention  what  is  frequently  obferved  by  others, 
that  the  increafe  of  forell-trees  does  by  no  means 
bear  a  proportion  to  the  deftruilion  of  them,  infomuch 
.that  in  a  few  ages  the  nation  may  be  at  a  lofs  to  fupply 
itfelf  with  timber  fufHcient  for  the  fleets  of  England. 
1  know  when  a  man  talks  of  pofterity  in  matters  of  this 
nature,  he  is  looked  upon  with  an  eye  of  ridicule  by 
the  cunning  and  felfiih  part  of  mankind.  Molt  people 
are  of  the  humour  of  an  old  fellow  of  a  College,  who 
when  he  was  prefTed  by  the  fociety  to  come  into  fome- 
thing  that  might  redound  to  the  good  of  their  fucceffors, 
grew  very  peevifh  ;  We  are  always  doing,  fays  ^,/cme- 
t  king  for  pofterity,  But  I  'would  fain  fee  poflerity  do  fame- 
thing  for  us, 

But  I  think  men  are  inexcufable,  who  fail  in  a  duty 
.of  this  nature,  fince  it  is  fo  eafily  difcharged.  When 
a  man  confiders  that  the  putting  a  few  twigs  into  the 
ground  is  doing  good  to  one  who  will  make  his  ap<- 
pearance  in  the  world  about  fifty  years  hence,  or  that  htt 
is  perhaps  making  one  of  his  own  defcendents  eafy  or 
rich,  by  fo  inconfiderable  an  expence,  if  he  finds  him- 
felf  averfe  to  it,  he  muft  conclude  that  he  has  a  poor 
and  bafe  heart,  void  of  all  generous  principles  and  love 
to  mankind. 

There  is  one  confideration,  which  may  very  much  en- 
force what  1  have  here  faid.  Many  honeft  minds  that 
are  naturally  difpofed  to  do  good  in  the  world,  and  be- 
come beneficial  to  mankind,  complain  within  thtm- 
felves  that  they  have  not  talents  for  it.  This  therefore 
is  a  good  office,  which  is  fuited  to  the  meaneft  capaci- 
ties, and  which  may  be  performed  by  multitudes,  who 
have  not  abilities  fufficient  to  deferve  well  of  their  coun- 
try and  to  recommend  themfelves  to  their  pofterity  by 
any  other  method.  It  is  the  phrafe  of  a  friend  of  mine, 
when  any  ufeful  country  neighbour  dies,  that  you  may 
trace  him:  which  I  look  upon  as  a  good  funeral  oration 
at  the  death  of  an  honed  huibandman,  who  hath  left 
the  impreflions  of  his  induftry  behind  him,  in  the  place 
where  he  has  lived. 

Upoa 
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Upon  the  foregoing  confiderations,  I  can  fcare  for- 
bear reprefenting  the  fubjeft  of  this  paper  as  a  kind  of 
moral  virtue:  which,  as  I  have  already  fhewn,  recom- 
mends itfelf  likewife  by  the  pleafure  that  attends  it.  It 
muft  be  confefled,  that  this  is  none  of  thofe  turbulent 
pleafures  which  is  apt  to  gratify  a  man  in  the  heats  of 
youth;  but  if  it  be  not  fo  tumultuous,  it  is  more  latt- 
ing.  Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  to  enter- 
tain ourfelves  with  profpefts  of  our  own  making,  and  to 
walk  under  thofe  fhadeswhichourowninduftryhasraifed. 
Amufements  of  this  nature  coropofe  the  mind,  and  lay 
at  reft  all  thofe  paffions  which  are  wneafy  to  the  foul  of 
man,  befides  that  they  naturally  engender  good  thoughts, 
and  difpofe  us  to  laudable  contemplations.  Many  of 
the  old  philofophers  parted  away  the  greateft  parts  of 
their  lives  among  their  gardens.  Epicurus  hin^felf  could 
not  think  fenfual  pleafure  attainable  in  any  other  fcene. 
Every  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  Homer,  Virgily 
and  Horace,  the  greateft  genius's  of  all  antiquity,  knows 
very  well  with  how  much  rapture  they  have  fpoken  on 
this  fubjeft  ;  and  that  Virgil  in  particular  has  written  a 
whole  book  on  the  art  of  planting. 

This  art  feems  to  have  been  more  efpecially  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  man  in  his  primaeval  ftate,  when  he  had 
life  enough  to  fee  his  produ&ions  flourifh  in  their  utmoft 
beauty,  and  gradually  decay  with  him.  One  who  lived 
before  the  flood  might  have  feen  a  wood  of  the  talleft 
oaks  in  the  acorn.  But  I  only  mention  this  particular, 
in  order  to  introduce,  in  my  next  paper,  a  hillory  which 
I  have  found  among  the  accounts  of  China,  and  which 
may  be  looked  upon  as  an  antediluvian  uovel. 


Mondav 
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Hie  gelidi  fontei,  bis  mollia  prata,  lycori, 
Hie  nemus,  h:c  toto  tecum  confumerer  <e<vo. 

Virg.  Eel.  jo.  ver.  42. 

Come  fee  what  pleafures  in  our  plains  abound  ; 
The  woods,  the  fountains,  and  the  flow'ry  ground  : 
Here  I  cou'd  live,  and  love,  and  die  with  only  you. 

D  R  Y  D  E  N. 

T"  "TILP  A  was  one  «f  the  150  daughters  of  Zilpak, 
£  J.  of  the  race  of  Cohu,  by  whom  fome  of  the  learn- 
ed think  is  meant  Cain.  She  was  exceedingly 
beautiful,  and  when  me  was  but  a  rirl  of  threefcore 
and  ten  years  of  age,  received  the  addrefies  of  feveral 
who  made  love  to  her.  Among  thefe  were  two  bro- 
thers, Harpatb  and  Sbalum.  Harpatb  being  the  firft-born, 
was  mailer  of  that  fruitful  region  which  lies  at  the  foot 
of  mount  Tirzab,  in  the  feuthern  parts  of  China.  Sba- 
lum (which  is  to  fay  the  planter  in  the  Cbinefe  language) 
poflefled  all  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  that  great  range 
of  mountains  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Tirzab. 
Harpatb  was  of  a  haughty  contemptuous  fpirit;  Sba- 
lum was  of  a  gentle  difpofition,  beloved  both  by  God 
and  man. 

It  is  faid  that  among  the  antedeluvian  women,  the 
daughters  of  Cohu  had  their  minds  wholly  fet  upon 
riches ;  for  which  reafon  the  beautiful  Hilpa  preferred 
Harpath  to  Sbalum,  becaufe  of  his  numerous  flocks  and 
herds,  that  covered  all  the  low  country  which  runs 
along  the  foot  of  mount  T'irzab,  and  is  watered  by  fe- 
veral fountains  and  ftreams  breaking  out  of  the  fides  of 
that  mountain. 

Harpatb  made  fo  quick  a  difpatch  of  his  courtfhip, 
that  he  married  Hilpa  in  the  hundredth  year  of  her  age, 
and  being  of  an  infolent  temper,  laughed  to  fcorn  his 

brother 
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brother  Skalum  for  having  pretended  to  the  beautiful 
Eilpa>  when  he  was  matter  of  nothing  but  a  long  chain 
of  rocks  and  mountains.  This  fo  much  provoked  Sha- 
lum,  that  he  is  laid  to  have  curfed  his  brother  in  the 
bitternefs  of  his  heart,  and  to  have  prayed  that  one  of 
his  mountains  might  fall  upon  his  head  if  ever  he  came 
within  the  fhadow  of  it. 

From  this  time  forward  Harpath  would  never  ven- 
ture out  of  the  valleys,  but  came  to  an  untimely  end 
in  the  2joth  year  of  his  age,  being  drowned  in  a  river 
as  he  attempted  to  crofs  it.  This  river  is  called  to  this 
day  from  his  name  who  perifhed  in  it,  the  river  Harpath., 
and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  iifues  out  of  one  of 
thofe  mountains  which  Sbalum  wiflu-d  might  fall  upon 
his  brother,  when  he  curfed  him  in  the  biiternefsof  his 
heart. 

Hi/fa  was  in  the  i6oth  year  of  her  age  at  the  death 
of  her  hufband,  having  brought  him  but  50  children 
before  he  was  fnatched  away,  as  has  been  already  re- 
lated. Many  of  the  antediluvians  made  love  to  the 
young  widow,  though  no  one  was  thought  fo  likely  to 
fucceed  in  her  affedtions  as  her  firlt  lover  Skalunt,  who 
renewed  his  court  to  her  about  ten  years  after  the  death 
of  Harpath ;  for  it  was  not  thought  decent  in  thofe  days 
that  a  widow  fhould  be  feen  by  a  man  within  ten  years 
after  the  deceafe  of  her  hufband. 

Sbalum  falling  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and  refolving 
to  take  away  that  objection  which  had  been  raifed 
againft  him  when  he  made  his  firft  addrefles  to  Htlpa, 
began  immediately  after  her  marriage  with  Harpatb; 
to  plant  all  that  mountainous  region  which  fell  to 
his  lot  in  the  divifion  of  this  country.  He  knew  how 
to  adapt  every  plant  to  its  proper  foil,  asd  is  thought 
to  have  inherited  many  traditional  fecrets  of  that  art 
from  the  firft  man.  This  employment  turned  at  length 
to  his  profit  as  well  as  to  his  amufement:  His  moun- 
tains were  in  a  few  years  (haded  with  young  trees  that 
gradually  {hot  up  into  groves,  woods,  and  fbreits  inter- 
mixed with  walks  and  lawns,  and  gardens ;  infomuch 
that  the  whole  region,  from  a  naked  and  defolate 
prefpett,  began  now  to  look  like  a  fecond  paradife. 
The  pleafaiunefs  of  the  place,  and  the  agreeable  dif- 

pofitioa 
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pofition  of  Sbalumt  who  was  reckoned  one  of  the  mildeft 
and  wifelc  of  all  who  lived  before  the  flood,  drew  into  k 
multitudes  of  people,  who  were  perpetually  employed 
in  the  linking  of  wells,  the  digging  of  trenches,  and 
the  hollowing  of  trees,  for  tiie  better  diltribution  of 
water  through  every  part  of  this  fpacious  plantation. 

The  habitations  of  Shalum  looked  every  year  more 
beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  Hilpa,  who,  after  the  fp.ice  of 
70  autumns,  was  wonderfully  pleafed  with  the  diftant 
profpecl  of  Shalum^s  hills,  which  were  then  covered 
with  innumerable  tufcs  of  trees,  and  gloomy  fceces 
that  gave  a  magnificence  to  the  place,  and  converted  it 
into  one  of  the  fine  ft  landlkipb  the  eye  of  man  could 
be1  o'd. 

The  Chinffe  record  a  letter  which  Shalum  is  faid  n 
have  written  to  Hilpa,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  her 
widowhood.  I  (hall  he  e  tranflate  it  without  departing 
from  that  noble  fimplicity  of  fentiments  and  plainneis 
of  rn  aimers  which  appear  in  the  original. 

Sbafumwzs  at  this  time  180  years  old,  and  Hilpa  170. 


Shalum,  Zlofcr  of  mount  Tirzah,  te  Hilpa,  Mijlreft  of 
the  f'al/ejs. 

In  the  I'&Ztb  year  cf  the  creation. 

WHAT  have  I  not  fuffered,  O  thou  daughter  of 
Zilpah,  fince  thou  gaveft  thyfelf  away  in 
marriage  to  my  rival  ?  I  grew  weary  of  the  light  of 
the  fun,  and  have  been  ever  fince  covering  mylelf 
with  woods  and  forefls.  Thefe  threefcore  and  ten 
years  have  I  bewailed  the  lofs  of  thee  on  the  top  of 
mount  Tirzah,  and  foothed  my  melancholy  among  a 
ihoufand  gloomy  fhades  of  my  own  railing.  My 
dwellings  are  at  prefent  as  the  garden  of  God  ;  every 
part  of  them  is  filled  with  fruits  and  flowers,  and 
fountains.  The  whole  mountain  is  perfumed  for  thy 
reception.  Come  up  into  it,  O  my  beloved,  and  let 
us  people  this  fpot  of  the  new  world  with  a  beau- 
tiful race  of  mortals ;  let  us  multiply  exceedingly 
among  thefe  delightful  ihades,  and  fill  every  quarter 

'  ef 
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of  them  with  fons  and  daughters.  Remember,  O 
thou  daughter  of  Zilpab,  that  the  age  of  man  is  but 
a  ihoufand  years;  that  beauty  is  the  admiration  but 
of  a  few  centuries.  Jt  flourishes  as  a  mountain  oak, 
or  a  cedar  on  the  top  of  Tirzab,  which  in  three  or 
four  hundred  years  will  face  away,  and  never  be 
thought  of  by  potterity,  unlei's  a  young  woed  fprings 
from  its  roots.  Think  well  on  this,  and  remember 
thy  neighbour  in  the  mountains. 

Having  here  inferted  this  letter,  which  I  look  upon 
as  the  only  antediluvian  Billet-doux  now  extant,  I  mail 
in  my  next  paper  give  the  anfwer  to  it,  and  the  fequel 
of  tkis  ftory, 


N°  585     Wednefday,  Auguft  25. 

Ipfi  lettitia  'voces  ad  Jidera  jaclant 
Intonji  montes  :    if  fa  jam  carmtna  rupes, 
Ipftsfonant  arbujta Virg.  Eel.  5.  ver.  63. 

The  mountain  tops  unfhorn,  the  rocks  rejoice; 
The  lowly  fhrubs  partake  of  human  voice. 

DRYDEN. 

The  fequel  of  the  ftory  of  Shalum  and  Hilpa. 

\HE  letter  inferted  in  my  laft  had  fo  good  an  effeft 
upon  Hilpa,  that  ihe  anfwered  it  in  lefs  than  a 
twelvemonth,  after  the  following  manner. 

Hilpa,  Miftre/i  of  the  valleys,  to  Shalum,  Mafter  of  mount 
Tirzah. 

In  the  yftgth  year  of  the  creation. 

'  \\7HAT  haye  X  t0  do  with  thee'  °  SkalumT 
«  V  V  Thou  praifeft  HUpa's  beauty,  but  art  tkou  not 
«  fecretly  enamoured  with  the  verdure  of  her  meadows  ? 
*  Art  thou  not  more  affcfted  with  the  profpeft  of  her 

<  green 
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green  valleys,  than  thou  wouldeft  be  with  the  fight 
of  herpcrfon?  The  lowings  of  my  herds,  and  the 
bleatmgs  of  my  flocks,  make  a  pleafant  echo  in  thy 
mountains,  and  found  fweedy  in  thy  ears.  What 
though  1  am  delighted  with  the  wavings  of  thy  forefts 
and  thcfe  breezes  of  perfumes  which  flow  from  the 
top  of  Ttrxak  :  Are  thefe  like  the  riches  of  the  val- 
ley 


I  know  thee,  O  Sbalumi  thou  art  more  wife  and 
happy  than  any  of  the  fons  of  men.     Thy  dwellings 
are  among  the  cedars  ;  thou  fearcheil  out  the  diver- 
li  ty  of  foils,  thou  underftandefl  the  influences  of  the 
ftars,    and  markeft  the  change  of  feafons.     Can   a 
«  woman  appear  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  fuch  a  one  ?  Dif- 
'  quiet  me  not,  OSba/um;  let  me   alone,  that  I  may 

<  enjoy  thofe  goodly  po^ffions  which  are  fallen  to  my 
lot.     Win  me  not  by  thy  inticing  word*      May  thy 

<  trees  increafe  and  multiply;  mayeit  thou  add  wood 
to  wood,  and  (hade  to  made;  but  tempt  not  Hilt  a 

I  t0o  du^°y   thX   folitude,    and   make   thy  retirement 

The  Cbinefe  fay,  that  a  little  time  afterwards  fhe 

SCTCK  c^  ?  'TV"  °ne  °f  theneiS^ouring  hills 
to  which  Sbalum  had  invited  her.  This  treat  lalled  for 
two  years,  and  is  faid  to  have  coft  Sbalum  five  hundred 
antelopes,  two  thoufand  oftriches,  and  a>thoufand  tun 
of  miik;  but  what  molt  of  all  recommended  it,  was 
that  variety  of  delicious  fruits  and  pot-herbs  in 
whjch  no  perfon  then  living  could  any  way  equal 
d  a  alum. 

He  treated  her  in  the  bower  which  he  had  planted 
amidft  the  wood  of  nightingales.  The  wood  was  made 
up  of  fuch  fruit-trees  and  plants  as  are  moft  agreeable 
to  the  feveral  kinds  of  finging-birds;  fo  that  it  had 
drawn  into  it  all  the  mufic  of  the  country,  and  was 
filled  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other  with  the  moft 
agreeable  confort  in  feafon. 

m    He  mewed  her  every  day  fome  beautiful  and  furprif- 
ing   fcene  in   this  new  region  of  wood-lands;  and  as 
by  this  means  he  had  all  the  opportunities  he  could  wifh 
for  of  opening  his  mind   to  her,  he  fucceeded  fo  well 
that  upon  her  departure  fhe  made  him  a  kind  of  pro- 
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mife,  and  gave  him  her  word  to  return  him  a  pofitive 
anfwer  in  lefs  than  fifty  years. 

She  had  not  been  long  among  her  own  people  in  the 
valleys,  when  fhe  received  new  overtures,  and  at  the 
fame  time  a  mcft  fplendid  vifit  from  Mijhpach,  who  was  a 
mighty  man  of  old,  and  had  built  a  great  city,  which 
he  called  after  his  own  name.  Every  houfe  was  made 
for  at  leaft  a  thoufand  years,  nay  there  were  fome  that 
were  leafed  out  for  three  lives ;  fo  that  the  quantity  of 
ftone  and  timber  confumed  in  this  building  is  fcarce  te 
be  imagined  by  thole  who  live  in  the  prefent  age  of  the 
world.  This  great  man  entertained  her  with  the  voice 
of  mufical  infiruments  which  had  been  lately  invented, 
and  danced  before  her  to  the  found  cf  the  timbrel.  He 
alfo  prefented  her  with  fevera!  dcmeftic  utenfils  wrought 
in  brafs  and  iron,  which  had  been  newly  found  out  for 
the  conveniency  of  life.  In  the  mean  time  Shalumgre\v 
very  uneafy  with  himfelf;  and  was  forely  difpleafed  at 
Hilpa  for  the  reception  which  (he  had  given  to  Mijhpach, 
infomuch  that  he  never  wrote  to  her  or  fpoke  of  her 
during  a  whole  revolution  of  Saturn;  but  finding  that 
this  intercourfe  went  no  farther  than  a  vifit,  he  again 
renewed  his  addrefles  to  her,  who  during  his  long  filence 
is  faid  very  often  to  have  caft  a  wiihing  eye  upon  mount 
Tirxab. 

.  Her  mind  continued  wavering  about  twenty  years 
longer  between  Shalum  and  Mijhpacb ;  for  though  her 
inclinations  favoured  the  former,  her  intereft  pleaded 
very  powerfully  for  the  other.  While  her  heart  was  in 
this  unfettled  condition,  the  following  accident  hap- 
pened which  determined  her  choice.  A  high  tower  of 
wood  that  flood  in  the  city  of  Mijbpacb  having  caught 
£re  by  a  flafh  of  lightening,  in  a  few  days  reduced  the 
whole  town  to  afhes.  Mijhpacb  refolved  to  rebuild  the 
place  whatever  it  mould  coft  him  ;  and  having  already 
deftroyed  all  the  timber  of  the  country,  he  was  forced 
to  have  recourfe  to  Sbalum,  whofe  forefts  were  now 
two  hundred  years  old.  He  purchafed  thefe  woods 
with  fo  many  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  fheep,  and 
with  fuch  a  vaft  extent  of  fields  and  paftures,  that  Sba- 
lum was  now  grown  more  wealthy  than  Mijbpacb ; 
and  therefore  appeared  fo  charming  in  the  eyes  of 
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Zilpab's  daughter,  that  me  no  longer  refufed  him  in. 
marriage.  On  the  day  in  which  he  brought  her  up  into 
the  mountains  he  raifed  a  moil  prodigious  pile  of  cedar 
and  of  every  Aveet-fmelling  wood,  which  reached  above 
300  cubits  in  height  :  He  alfo  call  into  the  pile  bundles 
of  myrrh  and  fheaves  of  fpike-nard,  enriching  it  with. 
every  fpi:y  ihrub,  and  making  it  fat  with  the  gums  of 
his  plantations.  This  was  the  burnt-offering  which. 
Shaium  offered  in  the  day  of  his  efpoufals  :  The  fmoke 
of  it  afcended  up  to  heaven,  and  filled  the  whole  coun- 
try with  incenfe  and  perfume. 


N°   586       Friday,  Auguft  27. 


.1  Qutf  in  vita  ufurpant  homines,  cogitant,  curant,  vi~ 
dent,  qu&que  agunt  ^vigilantes,  apitantque,  ea  cuique  ift 
fomno  accidunt.  Cic.  de  Div. 

The  things,  which  employ  mens  waking  thoughts  and 
aftions,  recur  to  their  imaginations  in  ileep. 

BY   the  lad  poft  I  received  the  following  letter 
which  is  built  upon  a  thought  that  is  new,  and 
very  well  carried  on ;  for  which  reafons  I  ihali 
give  it  to  the  public  without  alteration,  addition,  or 
amendment. 

SIR, 

IT  was  a  good  piece  of  advice  which  Pythagoras 
gave  to  his  fcholars.  That  every  night  before  they 
flept  they  fhould  examine  what  they  had  been  doing 
that  day,  and  fo  difcover  what  atSlions  were  worthy 
of  purfuit  to-morrow,  and  what  little  vices  were  to 
be  prevented  from  flipping  unawares  into  a  habit.  If 
I  might  fecond  the  philofophei's  advice,  it  mould  be 
mine,  that  in  a  morning  before  my  fcholar  rofe,  he 
mould  confider  what  he  had  been  about  that  night, 
and  with  the  fame  ftriftnefs,  as  if  the  condition  he 
VoL.VJII.  F  has 
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has  believed  himfolf  to  be  in,  was  real.  Such  a 
fcrutiny  into  the  a&ions  of  his  fancy  muft  be  of  con - 
fiderable  advantage,  for  this  reafon,  bccaufe  the  cir- 
cumilances  which  a  man  imagines  himfelf  in  during 
ileep,  are  generally  fuch  as  intirely  favour  his  incli- 
nations good  or  bad, 'and  give  him  imaginary  oppor- 
tunities of  purfuing  them  to  the  utmoit ;  fo  that  his 
temper  will  lie  fairly  open  to  his  view,  while  he  con- 
fiders  how  it  is  moved  when  free  from  thofe  conliraints 
which  the  accidents  of  real  life  put  it  under.  Dreams' 
are  certainly  the  refult  of  our  waking  thoughts,  and 
our  daily  hopes  and  fears  are  what  give  the  mind 
fuch  nimble  relifhes  of  pleafure,  and  fuch  fevere 
touches  of  pain  in  its  midnight  ramlles.  A  man  that 
murders  his  enemy,  or  deferts  his  friend  in  a  dream, 
had  need  to  guard  his  temper  againil  revenge  and  in- 
gratitude, and  take  heed  that  he  be  not  tempted  to 
do  a  vile  thing  in  the  purfuit  of  falfe,  or  the  nt-glecl: 
of  true,  honour.  For  my  part,  I  feldom  receive  a 
benefit,  but  in  a  night  or  two's  time  I  make  moil 
noble  returns  for  it ;  which  though  my  benefactor  is 
hot  a  whit  the  better  for,  yet  it  pleafes  me  to  think  that 
it  was  from  a  principle  of  .gratitude  in  me,  that  my 
mind  was  fufceptible  of  fuch  generous  transport  while 
I  thought  myfelf  repaying  the  kindnefs  of  my  friend  : 
And  I  have  often  been  ready  to  beg  pardon,  inftead 
of  returning  an  injury,  after  confidering  that  when 
the  offender  was  in  my  power  I  had  carried  my  re- 
fen  tments  much  too  far. 

*  I  think  it  has  been  obferved  in  the  courfe  of  your 
papers,  how  much  one's  happinefs  or  mifery  may  de- 
pend upon  the  imagination  :  Of  which  truth  thofe 
ftrange  workings  of  fancy  in  fleep  are  no  inconfider- 
able  Inftances  ;  fo  that  not  only  the  advantage  a  man 
has  of  making  difcoveries  of  himfelf,  but  a  regard  to 
his  own  eafe  or  difquiet,  may  induce  him  to  accept  of 
my  advice.  Such  as  are  willing  to  comply  with  it, 
J.  fhall  put  into  a  way  of  doing  it  with  pleafure,  by 
obferving  only  one  maxim  which  I  fhall  give  them, 
viz,  to  go  to  bed  <vjitb  a  mind  entirely  free  from  pa//iont 
body  clear  of  the  Isajl  intemperance, 

They 
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*  They  indeed  who  can  fink  into  fleep  with  their 
thoughts  lefs  calm  or  innocent  than  they  fhould  be, 
do  but  plunge  themfelves  into  fcenes  of  guilt  and 
mifery;  or  they  who  are  willing  to  purchafe  any 
midnight  difquietudes  for  the  fatisfadion  of  a  full 
meal,  or  a  fkin  full  of  wine;  thefe  I  have  nothing  to 
fay  to,  as  not  knowing  how  to  invice  them  to  reflec- 
tions full  of  fhame  and  horror:  But  thofe  that  will 
obferve  this  rule,  I  promife  them  they  fhall  awake  into 
health  and  chearfulnefs,  and  be  capable  of  recounting 
with  delight  thofe  glorious  moments,  wherein  the  mind 
has  been  indulging  itfelf  in  fuch  luxury  of  thought, 
fuch  noble  hurry  of  imagination.  Suppofe  a  man's 
going  fupperlefs  to  bed  fhould  introduce  him  to  the 
table  of  fome  great  prince  or  other,  where  he  fhall 
be  entertained  with  the  nobleft  marks  of  honour  and 
plenty,  and  do  fo  much  bufmefs  after,  that  he  fhall 
rife  with  as  good  a  rlomach  to  his  breakfaft  as  if  he 
had  failed  all  night  long;  or  fuppofe  he  fhould  fee 
his  deareit  friends  remain  all  nightSn  great  diflrefTes, 
which  he  fhould  inftantly,have  difengaged  them  from, 
could  he  have  been  content  to  have  gone  to  bed  with- 
out the  other  bottle;  believe  me  thefe  efteds  of  fancy 
are  no  contemptible  conferences  of  commanding  or 
indulging  one's  appetite. 

'  I  forbear  recommending  my  advice  upon  many 
other  accounts  until  i  hear  how  you  and  your  readers 
relilh  what  I  have  already  faid ;  among  whom  if 
there  be  any  that  may  pretend  it  is  ufelefs  to  them, 
becaufe  they  never  dream  at  all,  there  may  be  others 
perhaps,  who  do  little  elfe  all  day  long.  Were  every 
one  as  fenfible  as  I  am  of  what  happens  to  him  in 
his  fleep,  it  would  be  no  difpute  whether  we  pafs  fo 
confiderable  a  portion  of  our  time  in  the  condition  of 
flocks  and  ftones,  or  whether  the  foul  were  not  perpe- 
tually at  work  upon  the  principle  of  thought.  How- 
ever, it  is  an  honeft  endeavour  of  mine  to  perfuade  my 
countrymen  to  reap  fome  advantage  from  -fo  many 
unregarded  hours,  and'as  fuch  you  will  encourage  it. 

'  I  fhall  conclude  with  giving  you  a  fketch  or  two  of 
my  way  of  proceeding. 

F   2  'If 
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'  If  I  have  any  bufmefs  of  confequence  to  do  to- 
f  morrow,  I  am  fcarce  dropt  afleep  to-night  but  I  am 
'  in  the  midft  of  it,  and  when  awake  1  confider  the 
'  whole  proceffion  of  the  affair,  and  get  the  advantage 
«  of  the  next  day's  experience  before  the  fun  has  rilen 
'  upon  it. 

'  There  is  fcarce  a  great  poft  but  what  I  have  fome 
'  time  or  other  been  in  ;  but  my  behaviour  while  I  was 

*  mafter  of  a  college,  pleafes  me  fo  well,  that  whenever 

*  there  is  a  province  of  that  nature  vacant,  1  intend  to 

*  itep  in  as  foon  as  I  can. 

'   I  have  done  many  things  that  would  not  pafs  exa- 

*  mination,  when  1  have  had  the  art  of  flying  or  being 

*  invifible ;  for  which  reafon  I  am  glad  I  am  not  pof- 
'  feffed  of  thofe  extraordinary  qualities. 

'  Laftly,  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  I  have  been  a  great 
'  correfpondent  of  yours,  and  have  read  many  of  my 
«  letters  in  your  paper  which  I  never  wrote  you.  If  you 
«  have  a  mind  I  (hould  really  be  fo,  I  have  got  a  par- 
'  eel  of  vifions  and  other  mifcellanies  in  my  noftuary, 
'  which  I  (hall  fend  to  enrich  your  paper  on  pro- 
'  per  occafions. 

Aug.  20.  7  am,  &c. 

John  Shallow. 


Monday, 
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— —  Intus,  &  in  cute  novi.         Perf.  Sar.  3.  ver.  30. 

I  know  thee  to  thy  bottom ;  from  within 

Thy  fhallow  centre,  to  the  utmoit  fkin.      DRYDEN. 

THOUGH  the  author  of  the  following  vifion  is 
unknown  to  me,  I  am  apt  to  think  it  may  be 
the   work   of  that  ingenious  Gentleman,  who 
promifed  me,  in  the  laft  paper,  fome  extracts  out  of  his 
noduary. 

SIR, 

I  Was  the  other  day  reading  the  life  of  Mabomtt. 
Among  many  other  extravagancies,  I  fiijd  it  re- 
corded of  that  impoftor,  that  in  the  fourth  year  of 
his  age  the  angel  Gabriel  caught  him  up  while  he  was 
among  his  play-fellows,  and  carrying  him  afide,  cut 
open  his  breait,  plucked  out  his  heart,  and  wrung 
out  of  it  that  black  drop  of  blood,  in  which,  fay 
the  Turkijb  divines,  is  contained  the  Fames  Peccati, 
fo  that  he  was  free  from  fin  ever  after.  I  imme- 
diately faid  to  myfelf,  though  this  ftory  be  a  fiftion,  a 
very  good  moral  may  be  drawn  from  it,  would  every 
man  but  apply  it  to  himfelf,  and  endeavour  to  fqueeze 
out  of  his  heart  whatever  fins  or  ill  qualities  he  finds 
in  it. 

«  While  my  mind  was  wholly  taken  up  with  this 
contemplation,  I  infenfibly  fell  into  a  moft  pleafing 
(lumber,  when  methought  two  porters  entered  my 
chamber  carrying  a  large  cheft  between  them.  Af- 
ter having  fet  it  down  in  the  middle  of  the  room  they 
departed.  I  immediately  endeavoured  to  open  what 
was  fent  me,  when  a  fhape,  like  that  in  which  we 
paint  our  Angels,  appeared  before  me,  and  forbad 
me.  Inclofed,  faid  he,  are  the  hearts  of  feveral  of 
F  3  '  your 
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your  friends  and  acquaintance ;  but  before  you  can 
he  qualified  fo  fee  and  animadvert  on  the  failings  of 
others,  you  muft  be  pure  yo^irfelf ;  whereupon  he 
drew  out  his  inciuon  knife,  cut  me  open,  too!-  out 
my  heart  and  began  to  fqueeze  it.  I  was  in  a  great 
confufion,  to  fee  how  many  things,  which  !  had  al- 
ways cheriihed  as  virtues,  iffued  out  of  my  heart  on 
this  occafion.  In  fhort,  after  it  had  been  thoroughly 
fqueezed,  it  looked  like  an  empty  bladder,  when  the 
phantom,  breathing  a  irefh  particle  of  divine  aij-  into 
it,  reftored  it  fafe  to  its  former  repository  j  and  having 
fewed  me  up,  we  began  to  examine  the  cheft. 
'  The  hearts  were  all  inclofed  in  tranfparent  phials, 
and  prefer vcd  in  a  liquor  which  looked  like  fpirits  of 
wine.  The  firft  which  I  caft  my  eye  upon,  I  was 
afraid  would  have  broke  theglafs  which  contained  it. 
It  mot  up  and  down,  with  incredible  fwiftnefs, 
through  the  liquor  in  which  it  fwam,  and  very  fre- 
quently bounced  againft  the  fide  of  the  phial.  The 
Pomes  or  fpot  in  the  middle  of  it,  was  not  large  but 
of  a  red  fiery  colour,  and  feemed  to  be  the  caufe  of 
thefe  violent  agitations.  That,  fays  my  infbuftor, 
is  the  heart  of  Tom  Dread-Nougkt,  who  behaved  him- 
felf  well  in  the  late  wars,  but,  has  for  thefe  ten  years 
laft  part,  been  aiming  at  fome  poft  of  honour  to  no 
purpofe.  He  is  lately  retired  into  the  country,  where 
quite  choaked  up  with  fpleen  and  choler,  he  rails  at 
better  men  than  himfelf,  and  will  be  for  ever  uneafy, 
becaufe  it  is  impoflible  he  mould  think  his  merits 
fufficiently  rewarded.  The  next  heart  that  I  exa- 
mined was  remarkable  for  its  fmallnefs ;  it  lay  ftill 
at  the  bottom  of  the  phial,  and  I  could  hardly  per- 
ceive that  it  beat  at  all.  The  Fames  was  quite  black, 
and  had  almolt  diffufed  itfelf  over  the  whole  heart. 
This,  fays  my  interpreter,  is  the  heart  of  Dick  Ghomy, 
who  never  thirfted  after  any  thing  but  money.  Not- 
withftanding  all  his  endeavours,  he  is  ftill  poor.  This 
has  flung  him  into  a  moft  deplorable  ftate  of  melan- 
choly and  difpair.  He  is  a  compofition  of  envy  and 
idlenefs,  hates  mankind,  but  gives  them  their  re- 
venge by  being  more  uneafy  to  himfelf  than  to  any 
one  elfe. 

'The 
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*  The  phial  I  looked  upon  next  contained  a  large 
fair  heart,  which  beat  very  flrongly.  The  Femes  or 
fpot  in  it  was  exceeding  fmall;  but  I  could  not  help 
obferving,  that  which  way  foever  I  turned  the  phial 
it  always  appeared  uppermoft,  and  in  the  ftrongeft 
point  of  light.  The  heart  you  are  examining,  fays 
my  companion,  belongs  to  Will  Worthy.  He  has,  in- 
deed, a  molt  noble  foul,  and  is  poflefTed  of  a  tnou- 
fand  good  qualities.  The  fpeck  which  you  difce- 
ver  is  Vanity. 

f  Here,  fays  the  angel,  is  the  heart  of  Freelove,  your 
intimate  friend.  Freelove  and  I,  faid  I,  are  at  preient 
very  cold  to  one  another,  and  I  do  not  care  for  looking 
on  the  heart  of  a  man,  which  I  fear  is  overcaft  with 
rancour.  My  teacher  commanded  me  to  look  upon 
it ;  I  did  fo,  and  to  my  unfpeakable  furprife,  found 
that  a  fmall  fwelling  fpot,  which  I  at  firlt  took  to  be 
///  ay///  towards  me,  was  only  PaJJion,  and  that  upon 
my  nearer  infpedlion  it  wholly  difappeared;  upon 
which  the  phantom  told  me  Frtelove  was  one  of  the 
beft-natused  men  alive. 

'  This,  fays  my  teacher,  is  a  female  heart  of  your  ac- 
quaintance. I  found  the  Fames  in  it  of  the  largeft 
fize,  and  of  an  hundred  different  colours,  which  were 
ftill  varying  every  moment.  Upon  my  afking  to 
whom  it  belonged,  I  was  informed  that  it  was  the 
heart  of  Co.juetilla. 

'  1  fet  it  down,  and  drew  out  another,  in  which  I  took 
the  Fames  at  firft  figh;  to  be  very  fmall,  but  was  amaz- 
ed to  find,  that,  as  I  looked  ftedfaftly  upon  it,  it  grew 
ftill  larger.  It  was  the  heart  of  MeliJ/a,  a  noted  prude 
who  lives  the  next  door  to  me. 

'  i  (how  you  this,  fays  the  phantom,  becaufe  it  is 
indeed  a  rarity,  and  you  have  the  happineis  to  know 
the  perfon  to  whom  it  belongs.  He  then  put  into  my 
hands  a  large  cryftal  glafs,  that  inclofed  an  heart,  in 
which,  though  I  examined  ic  with  the  utmoft  nicety,  I 
could  not  perceive  any  blemilh.  I  made  no  fcruple 
to  affirm  that  it  muft  be  the  heart  of  Serapbina,  and 
was  glad,  but  not  furprifed,  to  find  that  it  was  fo. 
She  is  indeed,  continued  my  guide,  the  ornament,  as 
well  as  the  envy,  of  her  fex;  at  thefe  laft  words  he 
F  4  '  pointed 
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pointed  to  the  hearts  of  feveral  of  her  female  ac- 
quaintance which  lay  in  different  phials,  and  had  very 
large  fpots  in  them,  all  of  a  deep  blue.  You  are  not  to 
wonder,  fays  he,  that  you  fee  no  fpot  in  an  heart, 
whofe  innocence  has  been  proof  again  ft  all  the  cor- 
ruptions of  a  depraved  age.  If  it  has  any  blemiih, 
it  is  too  fmall  to  be  difcovered  by  human  eyes. 

*  I  laid  it  down,  and  took  up  the  hearts  of  other  fe- 
males, in  all  of  which  the  Fames  ran  in  feveral  veins, 
which  were  twifted  together,   and  made  a  very  per- 
plexed figure.     I  afked   the  meaning  of  it,  and  was 
told  it  reprefented  Deceit. 

*  I   fhould  have  been  glad  to  have  examined   the 
hearts  of  feveral  of  my  acquaintance,   whom  I  knew 
to  be  particularly  addicted  to  drinking,  gaming,  in- 
triguing, -&JV.   but  my  interpreter  told  me,  I  mull  let 
that  alone  until  another  opportunity,  and  fiung  down 
the  cover  of  the  cheft  with  fo  much  violence,  as  im- 
mediately awoke  me. 


N°  588     Wednefday,  September  i, 


Dicitis,  cmnis  in  imbecillitate  eft  cif  gratia,  c5*  caritas. 

Cicero. 

You  pretend  that  all  kindnefs  and  benevolence  is  foun- 
ed  in  weaknefs. 

MA N  may  be  confidere d  in  two  views,  as  a  rea- 
fonable,  and  as  a  fociable  being ;  capable  of 
becoming  himfelf  either  happy  or  miferable, 
and  of  contributing  to  the  happinefs  or  mifoy  of  his 
fellow  creatures.  Suitably  to  this  double  capacity,  the 
contriver  of  human  nature  hath  wifely  furniflied  it 
with  two  principles  of  adlion,  felf-love,  and  benevo- 
lence ;  defigned  one  of  them  to  render  man  wakeful  to 
his  own  perfonal  intereft,  the  other  to  difpofe  him  for 
giving  his  utmoft  affiftance  to  all  engaged  in  the  fame 
purfuit.  This  is  fuch  an  account  of  our  frame,  fo 

agreeable 
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agreeable  to  reafon,  fo  much  for  the  honour  of  oir 
Maker,  and  the  credit  of  our  fpecies,  that  it  may  ap- 
pear fomewhat  unaccountable  what  mould  induce  men 
to  reprefent  human  nature  as  they  do  under  characters 
of  difadvantage,  or  having  drawn  it  with  a  little  and 
fordid  afpe.fl,  what  pleafure  they  can  poflibly  take  in 
fuch  a  picture.  Do  they  reflect  that  it  is  their  own, 
and,  if  we  mall  believe  themfelves,  is  not  more  odious 
than  the  original  ?  One  of  the  firft  that  talked  in  this 
lofty  Itrain  of  our  nature  was  Epicurus.  Beneficence, 
would  his  followers  fay,  is  all  founded  in  weaknefs ; 
and,  whatever  he  pretended,  the  kindnefs  that  pafleth 
between  men  and  men  is  by  every  man  directed  to 
himfelf.  This,  it  muft  be  confefled,  is  of  a  piece  with 
the  reft  of  that  hopeful  philofophy,  which  having 
patched  men  up  out  of  the  four  elements,  attributes  his 
being  to  chance,  and  derives  all  his  actions  from  an  un- 
intelligible declination  of  atoms.  And  for  thefe  glo- 
rious difcoveries  the  poet  is  beyond  meafure  tranfpoi  ted 
in  the  praifes  of  his  hero,  as  if  he  mull  needs  be  fome- 
thing  more  than  man,  only  for  an  endeavour  to  prove 
that  man  is  in  nothing  fuperior  to  beafts.  In  this 
fchool  was  Mr.  Hobbes  inftructed  to  fpeak  after  the 
fame  manner,  if  he  did  not  rather  draw  his  know- 
ledge from  an  obfervation  of  his  own  temper ;  for  he 
fomewhere  unluckily  lays  down  th:s  as  a  rule,  *  That 
from  the  fimilitudes  of  thoughts  and  paffions  of  one 
man  to  the  thoughts  and  paffions  of  another,  whofo- 
ever  looks  into  himfelf  and  confiders  what  he  doth 
when  he  thinks,  hopes,  fears,  t3c.  and  upon  what 
grounds;  he  mail  hereby  read  and  know  what  are 
the  thoughts  and  paffions  of  all  other  men,  upon  the 
like  occafion.'  Now  we  will  allow  Mr.  Hobbes  to 
know  beft  how  he  was  inclined;  but  in  earneft,  I 
fhould  be  heartily  out  of  conceit  with  myfelf,  if  I 
thought  myfelf  of  this  unamiable  temper,  as  he  affirms, 
and  mould  have  as  little  kindnefs  for  myfelf  as  for  any 
body  in  the  world.  Hitherto  I  always  imagined  that 
kind  and  benevolent  propenfions  were  the  original 
growth  of  the  heart  of  man,  and,  however  checked 
and  overtopped  by  counter  inclinations  that  have 
fince  /prung  up  within  us,  have  Hill  forae  force  in  the 
F  5  worft 
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worft  of  tempers,  and  a  confiderable  influence  on  th 
beft.  And,  methinks,  it  is  a  fair  ftep  towards  the  proof 
of  this,  that  the  moft  beneficent  of  all  Beings  is  He 
who  hath  an  abfolute  fulnefs  of  perfection  in  himfelf, 
who  gave  exiftence  to  the  univerfe,  and  fo  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  want  that  which  he  communicated,  with- 
out diminifhing  from  the  plenitude  of  his  own  power 
and  happinefs.  The  philofophers  before  mentioned 
have  indeed  done  all  that  in  them  lay  to  invalidate  this 
argument;  for,  placing  the  gods  in  a  ftate  of  the  moft 
elevated  bleflednefs,  they  defcribe  them  as  felfifh  as  we 
poor  miferable  mortals  can  be,  and  (hut  them  out  from 
all  concern  for  mankind,  upon  thefcore  of  their  having 
no  need  of  us.  But  if  he  that  iitteth  in  the  heavens 
wants  not  us,  we  Hand  in  continual  need  of  him  ; 
and,  furely,'next  to  the  furvey  of  the  immenfe  treafures 
of  his  own  mind,  the  moft  exalted  pleafure  he  receives 
is  from  beholding  millions  of  creatures  lately  drawn 
out  of  the  gulph  of  non-exiftence,  rejoicing  in  the  va- 
rious degrees  of  being  and  happinefs  imparted  to  them. 
And  as  this  is  the  true,-  the  glorious  character  of  the 
deity,  fo  .in  forming  a  reafonable  creature  lie  would 
not,  if  poffible,  fuffer  his  image  to  pafs  out  of  his  hands 
unadorned  with  a  refemblance  of  himfelf  in  this  moft 
lovely  part  of  his  nature.  For  what  complacency  could 
a  mind,  whofe  love  is  as  unbounded  as  his  knowledge, 
have  in  a  work  fo  unlike  himfelf;  a  creature  that  mould 
be  capable  of  knowing  and  converfing  with  a  vaft  cir-- 
cle  of  objedls,  and  love  none  but  hiinfelf  ?  What  pro- 
portion would  there  be  between  the  head  and  the  heart 
of  fuch  a  creature,  its  affections,  and  its  understanding  ? 
Or  could  a  fociety  of  fuch  creatures,  with  no  other 
bottom  but  felf-love  on  which  to  maintain  a  commerce, 
ever  flourim?  reafon,  it  is  certain,  would  oblige  every 
man  to  purfue  the  general  happinefs,  as  the  means 
to  procure  and  eftablifh  his  own,  and  yet,  if  befides 
this  confiderstion,  there  were  not  a  natural  in- 
ftindl,  prompting  men  to  defire  the  welfare  and  fatis- 
faftion  of  others,  felf  love,  in  defiance  of  the  admoni- 
tions of  reafon,  would  quickly  run  all  things  into  a  ftatc 
of  war  and  confufion.  As  nearly  interefted  as  the  foul 
is  in.  the  fate  of  the  body,  our  provident  creator  faw  it 

neceffary 
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receflary,  by  the  conftant  returns  of  hunger  and  thirft* 
thofe  important  appetites,  to  put  it  in  mind  of  its 
charge  ;  knowing  that  if  we  mould  eat  and  drink  no 
oftner  than  cold  abftra<fted  fpeculation  fnould  put  us 
upon  thefe  exercifes,  and  then  leave  it  to  reafon  to  pre- 
fcribe  the  quantity,  we  mould  foon  refine  ourfelves  out 
of  this  bodily  life.  And,  indeed,  it  is  obvious  to  re- 
mark, that  we  follow  nothing  heartily  unlefs  carried  to 
it  by  inclinations  which  anticipate  our  reafon,  and,  like 
a  bias,  draw  the  roind  ftrongly  towards  it.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  eftablilh  a  perpetual  intercourfe  of  bene- 
fits smongft*  mankind,  their  maker  would  not  fail  to 
give  them  this  generous  prepofleffion  of  benevolence, 
if,  as  I  have  faid  it  were  poffible,  and  from  whence  can 
we  go  about  to  argue  its  impoflibility  ?  Is  it  incon- 
filtent  with  felf  love  ?  Are  their  motions  contrary?  No 
more  than  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  is  oppofed 
to  its  annual ;  or  it;  motion  round  its  own  centre,  which 
might  be  improved  as  an  illuftration  of  felf-love,  to 
that  which  whirls  it  about  the  common  centre  of  the 
world,  anfwering  to  univerfal  benevolence.  Is  the 
force  of  felf-love  abated,  or  its  intereft  prejudiced  by 
benevolence  ?  So  far  from  it,  that  benevolence,  though 
4  diliincl  principle,  is  extremely  ferviceable  to'  felf- 
love,  and  then  doth  moft  fervice  when  it  is  leaft  de- 
figned. 

But  to  defcend  from  reafon  to  matter  of  fafl ;  the 
pity  which  ariies  on  fight  of  perfons  in  diitrefs,  and 
the  fatisfaclion  of  mind  which  is  the  confequence  of 
having  removed  them  into  a. happier  ftate,  are  inflead 
of  a  thoufand  arguments  to  prove  fuch  a  thing  as  a, 
difmterefled  benevolence.  Did  pity  proceed  from  a 
reflection  we  make  upon  our  liablenefs  to  the  fame  ill 
accidents  we  fee  befal  others,  it  were  nothing  to  the 
prefent  purpofe  ;  but  this  is  afligning  an  artificial  caufe 
of  a  natural  paffion,  and  can  by  no  means  be  admitted 
as  a  tolerable  account  of  it,  becaufe  children  and 
perfons  moft  thoughtlefs  .about  their  own  condition, 
and  incapable  of  entering  into  the  profpe&s  of  futu- 
rity, feel  the  moft  violent  touches  of  com  paffion.  And 
then  as  to  that  charming  delight  which  immediately 
follows  the  giving  joy  to  another,  or  relieving  his  for- 
F  4  row* 
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row,  and  is,  when  the  objedls  are  numerous,  and  the 
kindnefs  of  importance,  really  inexpreffible,  what  can 
this  be  owing  to  but  confcioufnefs  of  a  man's  having 
done   fomething  praife-worthy,    and  expreffive  of  a 
great  foul  ?  Whereas,  if  in  all  this  he  only  facrificed  to 
'  vanity  and  felf-love,  as  there  would  be  nothing  brave 
in  aftions  that  make  the  moft  fhining  appearance,  fo 
nature  would  not  have  rewarded  them  with  this  divine 
pleafure;  nor  could  the  commendations,  which  a  perfon 
receives  for  benefits  done  upon  felfifli  views,  be  at  all 
more  fatisfaftory,  than  when  he  is  applauded  for  what 
he  doth  without  defign  ;  becaufe  in  both  cafes  the  ends 
of  felf-love  are  equally  anfwered.     The  confcience  of 
approving  ones  felf  a  benefaftor  to  mankind  is  the 
nobleft  recompence  for  being  fo;    doubtlefs  it  is,  and 
the  mod  interefted  cannot  propofe  any  thing  fo  much 
to  their  own  advantage;  notwithftanding  which,  the 
inclination   is   neverthelefs    unfelfifh.      The  pleafure 
which  attends  the  gratification  of  our  hunger  and  thirft, 
is  not  the  caufe  of  thefe  appetites;  they  are  previous 
to  any  fuch  profpeft ;  and  fo  likewife  is  the  defire  of 
doing  good ;    with  this  difference,  that  being  feated 
in  the  intellectual  part,  this  lad,  though  antecedent  to 
reafon,  may  yet  be  improved  and  regulated  by  it,  and, 
I  will  add,  is  no  otherwife  a  virtue  than  as  it  is  fo. 
Thus  have  I  contended  for  the  dignity  of  that  nature 
I  have  the    honour  to  partake  of,  and,  after  all  the 
evidence  produced,  think  I  have  a  right  to  conclude, 
agaidft  the  motto  of  this  paper,  that  there  is  fuch  a  thing 
as  generofity  in  the  world.     Though  if  I  were  under  a 
miftake  in  this,  I  mould  fay  as  Cicero  in  relation  to  the 
immortality  of  the  foul,  I  willingly  err,  and  mould  be- 
lieve it  very  much  for  the  intereft  of  mankind  to  lie  un- 
der the  fame  delufion.  For  the  contrary  notion,  naturally 
tends  to  difpirit  the  mind,  and  finks  it  into  ameannefs 
fatal  to  the  God-like  zeal  of  doing  good :  As  on  the  other 
hand,  it  teaches  people  to  be  ungrateful,  by  po/Teffing 
them   with  a  perfuafion   concerning  their  benefactors, 
that  they  have  no  regard  to  them  in   the  benefits  they 
beftow.     Now  he  that  banifhes  gratitude  from  among 
men,  by  fo  doing  flops  up  the  ttream  of  beneficence. 

For 
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For  though  in  conferring  kindneffes,  a  truly  generous 
man  doth  not  aim  at  a  return,  yet  he  looks  to  the  qua- 
lities of  the  perfon  obliged,  and  as  nothing  renders  a  per- 
fon  more  unworthy  of  a  benefit,  than  his  being  without 
all  refentment  of  it,  he  will  not  be  extremely  forward 
to  oblige  fnch  a  man. 


r.  774. 
ijr  a  / 

3 
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Perfequitur  fcelus  ilk  fuum :  labefaSlaque  tandem 
iBibus  innumeris  adduciaque  funibus  arbor 

Corruit Ovid.  Met.  I.  8.  ver.  774. 

The  impious  ax  he  plies ;  loud  ftrokes  refound  ; 
'Till  drag'd  with  ropes,  and  fell'd  with  many 

wound, 
The  loofen'd  tree  comes  rufhing  to  the  ground. 

SIR, 

I  Am  fo  great  an  admirer  of  trees,  that  the  fpot  of 
ground  I  have  chofen  to  build  a  fmall  feat  upon, 
in  the  country,  is  almoft  in  the  midft  of  a  large 
wood.  I  was  obliged,  much  againft  my  will,  to  cut 
down  feveral  trees,  that  1  might  have  any  fuch  thing 
as  a  walk  in  my  gardens ;  but  then  I  have  taken  care 
to  leave  the  fpace,  between  every  walk,  as  much  a 
wood  as  I  found  it.  The  moment  you  turn  either  to 
the  right  or  left,  you  are  in  a  foreft,  where  nature 
prefents  you  with  a  much  more  beautiful  fcene  than 
could  have  been  raifed  by  art. 

*  Inflead  of  Tulips  or  Carnations,  I  can  mew  you  Oakj 
in  my  gardens  of  four  hundred  years  Handing,  and  a 
knot  of  Elms  that  might  ihelter  a  troop  of  horfe  from 
the  rain. 

*  It  is  not  without  the  utmofl  indignation,  that  I  ob- 
ferve  feveral  prodigal  young  heirs  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, felling  down  the  moft  glorious  monuments  of 
their  anceftors  induftry,  and  ruining,  in  a  day,  the 
product  of  ages. 

•lam 
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«  I  am  mightily  pleafed  with  your  difcourfe  upon 

«  planting,  which  put  me  upon  looking  into  my  books 

«  to  give  you  fome  account  of  the  veneration  the   an- 

*  cients  had  for  trees.     There  is  an  old  tradition,  that 

*  Abraham  planted  a  Cyprej's,  a  Pine  and  a  Cedar,   and 

*  that  thefe  three  incorporated  into  one  tree,  which  was 
«  cut  down  for  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Solomon. 

'*  Ifidtrus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Conftantius,  affures 
'  us,  that  he  faw,  even  in  his  time,  that  famous  Oak  in 
-*  the  plains  ofMambre,  under  which  Abraham  is  repcrt- 
'  ed  to  have  dwelt,  and  adds,  that  the  people  looked 
4  upon  it  with  a  great  veneration,  and  preferved  it  as  a 
«  facred  tree. 

'  The  heathens  ftill  went  farther,  and  regarded  it  as 
«  the  higheft  piece  of  facrilege  to  injure  certain  trees 

*  which" they  took  to  be  protected  by  fome  deity.     The 
4  ftory  of  EriJlQhon,   the  grove  at  Dodona,  and  that  at 
'  Delphi,  are  all  initances  of  this  kind. 

'  If  we  confider  the  machine  in  Virgil,  fo  much 
«  blamed  by  feveral  critics  in  this  light,  we  mail  hardly 
«  think  it  too  violent. 

*  JEneas,  when  he  built  his  fleet  in  order  to  fail  for 
«  Italy,  was  obliged  to  cut  down  the  grove  on  mount 

*  Ida,  which  however  he  durft  not  do  until  he  had  ob- 
'  tained  leave  from  Cybele,  to,  whom  it  was  dedicated. 

*  The  goddefs   could  not  but  think  herfelf  obliged  to 
'*  protect  thefe  mips,  which  were  made  of  confecrated 
«  timber,  after  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  and  there- 

*  fore  defired  Jupiter,  that  they  might  not  be  obnoxi- 

*  ous  to  the  power  of  waves  or  winds,     Jupiter  would 
'  not  grant  this,   but  fpromifed  her,    that   as  many  as 

*  came  fafe  to  Italy  ihould  be  transformed  into  god- 
«  defies  of  the  fea ;  which  the  poet  tells  us  was  accord- 
«  ingly  executed. 

And  now  at  length  the  number1  d  hours  were  (orxe, 
Prefixed  by  fate's  irrevocable  doom, 
When  the  great  mother  of  the  Gods  was  free 
T-o  fave  her  Jhips,  and  jinijh 'd  Jove'j  decree. 
Firft,  from  the  quarter  of  the  morn,  there  fprung 
A  light  that  figrfd  the  heavens,  and  foot  along : 
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Thtn  from  a  cloud,  fring'd  round  with  golden  firett 
Were  timbrels  heard,  and  Berecynthian  quires  : 
And  lajl  a  voice,  iuith  more  than  mortal  founds, 
Both  bojis  in  arms  opposed  with  equal  horror.  *woundt, 

O  Trojan  race,  your  needlefs  aid  for  bear  \ 
And  kno-iv  my  jhips  are  my  peculiar  care. 
With  greater  eafe  the  bold  Rutulian  may, 
With  htjjing  brands,  attempt  to  burn  the  fea. 
*Than  fenge  my  f acred  pines.      But  you,  my  charge^ 
Loosed  from  your  crooked  anchors  launch  at  large, 
Exalted  each  a  nymph  :    iorfake  the  J and, 
And Jkuim  the  feas,  at  Cybele'j  command. 
Nofooner  had  the  goddefs  ceas'd  to  fpeak,      • 
When  lo,  ttf  obedient  jbips  their  haulfers  break  ; 
And  jlrange  to  tell,  like  Dolphins  in  the  main, 
Th^y  plunge  their  prcivs,  and  dri-ve,  and jpring  again  ' 
As  many  beauteous  maids  the  billo^Mi  J'lueep,    • 
As  rod?  before  tall  veJJ'cls  on  the  deep. 

Dryden's  Virg. 

'  The  common  opinion    concerning    the    nymphs, 
4  whom  the  ancients  all  Hamadryads,   is  more  to   the 

*  honour  of  trees   than  any  thing  yet  mentioned.     It 

*  was  thought  the  fate  of  thefe  nymphs  had  fo  near  a 

*  dependence  on  fome  trees,  more  efpecially  oaks,  that 
4  they  lived  and  died  together.     For  this  reafon  they 

*  were  extremely   giateful    to  fuch  perfons  who  pre- 
'  ferved  thofe  trees  with  which  their  being  fubfiltcd. 
'  Appollonius  tells  us  a  very  remarkable  ftory  to  this  pur- 
«   pofc,  with  which  I  mall  conclude  my  letter. 

'  A  certain  man,  called  Rbacus,  obferting  an  old 

*  oak  ready  to   fall,  and  being  moved  with  a  fort  of 
'  compaffion  towards  the  tree,  ordered  his   fervants  to 

*  pour  in  frefn  earth  at  the  roots  of  it,  and    fet  it  up- 
4  right.     The  Hamadryad,  or  nymph,  who  muft  necef- 
«  farily  have  perimed  with  the  tree,  appeared  to  him 

*  the  next  day,  'and  after  having  returned  him   her 

*  thanks,  told  him,  me  was  ready  to  grant  whatever 
«  he   fnould    aik.      As    fhe   was   extremely   beautiful, 
'  Rhfcc;(s  defired  he  might  be  entertained  as  her  lover. 

*  The  Hamadryad,  not  much  difpleafed  with  the  requeft, 

*  promifed  to  give  him  a  meeting,  but  commanded  him, 

•  for 
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for  fome  days  to  abftain  fiom  the  embraces  of  all  other 
women,  adding  that  me  would  fend  a  bee  to  him,  to 
let  him  know  when  he  was  to  be  happy.  Rbtecus 
was,  it  feems,  too  much  addicted  to  gaming,  and  hap- 
pened to  be  in  a  run  of  ill-luck  when  the  faithful  bee 
came  buzzing  about  him;  fo  that  inftead  of  minding 
his  kind  invitation,  he  had  like  to  have  killed  him  for 
his  pains.  The  Hamadryad  was  fo  provoked  at  her 
own  difappointment,  and  the  ill  ufage  of  her  mefTen- 
ger,  that  me  deprived  Rh<ecm  of  the  ufeof  his  limbs. 
However,  fays  the  ftory,  he  was  not  fo  much  a  cripple, 
but  he  made  a  fhift  to  cut  down  the  tree,  and  confe- 
quently  to  fell  his  miftrefs. 


Monday, 
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N°  590      Monday,  September  6. 


AJJiduo  labuntur  tempera  motu 


Ncnfecus  acjlumen.      Neque  enim  c  onfejl  ere  flume  n^ 
Ncc  le-vis  bora  potejl  :  fed  ut  undo,  impellitur  undat 
Urgeturque  prior  'venienti,  urgetque  pricrem 
tf'etfipora  Jic  fugiunt  pariter,  pariterque  fcquuntur  \ 
Et  nova  J~nnt  fe/nper.      Nam  quod fuit  ante,  relifiumejf; 
Filque  quod  baud  fueral :  momentaque  cun&a  novanttir. 
Ovid.  Met.  1.  15.  ver.  179. 
E'en  times  are  in  perpetual  flux,  and  run, 
Like  rivers  from  their  fountains,  roiling  on. 
for  time,  no  more  than  ftreams,  is  at  a  ftay  ; 
The  flying  hour  is  ever  on  her  way : 
And  as  the  fountains  ftill  fupplies  her  (lore; 
The  wave  behind  impels  the  wave  before  ; 
Thus  in  fucceffive  courfe  the  minutes  run, 
And  urge  their  predeceflbr  minutes  on, 
Still  moving,  ever  new  :  For  former  things 
Are  laid  afide,  like  abdicated  kings; 
/md  ev'ry  moment  alters  what  is  done, 
And  innovates  forae  aft,  till  then  unknown. 

DRYDEN. 

H be  following  difcourfe  comes  from  the  fame  band  ivitb  tht 
fffajs  upon  infinitude. 

WE  confider  infinite  fpace  as  an  expansion  with- 
out a  circumference:  We  confider  eternity,  or 
infinite  duration,  as  a  line  that  has  neither  a  be- 
ginning nor  an  end.  In  our  fpeculations  of  infinite 
fpace,  we  confider  that  particular  place  in  which  we 
exift,  as  a  kind  of  centre  to  the  whole  expanfion.  In 
our  Ipeculations  of  eternity,  we  confider  the  time  which 
is  prefent  to  us  as  the  middle,  which  divides  the  whole 
line  into  two  equal  parts.  For  this  reafon,  many  witty 

authors 
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authors  compare  the  prefent  time  to  an  ifthmus  or  nar" 
row  neck  of  land,  that  rifes  in  the  midft  of  an  ocean, 
immeafurably  diffufed  on  either  fide  of  it. 

Philofophy,  and  indeed  common  fenfe,  naturally 
throws  eternity  under  two  diviiions,  which  we  may 
call  in  Englijh,  that  eternity  which  is  paft,  and  that  eter- 
nity which  is  to  come.  The  learned  terms  of  JEter- 
nitas  a  parts  ante,  and  ^Eternitas  a  parle  poft,  may  be 
more  amufmg  to  the  reader,  but  can  have  no  other  idea 
affixed  to  them  than  what  is  conveyed  to  us  by  thofe 
words,  an  eternity  that  is  paft,  and  an  eternity  that  is 
to  come.  Each  of  thefe  eternities  is  bounded  at  the 
one  extreme,  or,  in  other  words,  the  former  has  an 
end,  and  the  latter  a  beginning. 

Let  us  firft  of  all  confider  that  eternity  which  is  paft, 
referving  that  which  is  to  come  for  thefubject  of  ano- 
ther paper.  The  nature  of  this  eternity  is  utterly  in- 
conceivable by  the  mind  of  man  :  Our  reafon  demon- 
ftrates  to  us  that  it  has  been,  but  at  the  fame  time  can 
frame  no  idea  of  it,  but  what  is  big  with  abfurdity  and 
contradiction.  We  can  have  no  other  conception  of 
any  duration  which  is  paft,  than  that  all  of  it  was  once 
prefent;  and  whatever  was  once  prefent,  is  at  fome 
certain  diftance  from  us,  and  whatever  is  at  any  certain 
diftance  from  us,  be  the  diftance  never  fo  remote,  can- 
not be  eternity.  The  very  notion  of  any  duration's 
being  paft,  implies  that  it  was  once  prefent;  for  the 
idea  of  being  once  prefent,  is  actually  included  in  the 
idea  of  its  being  pan1.  This  therefore  is  a  depth  not 
to  be  founded  by  human  underftanding.  We  are  fure 
that  there  has  been  an  eternity,  and  yet  contradict  our- 
felves  when  we  meafure  this  eternity  by  any  notion 
which  we  can  frame  of  it. 

If  we  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  we  mail  find 
that  the  difficulties  we  meet  with  in  our  conceptions  of 
eternity  proceed  from  this  fingle  reafon,  that  we  can 
have  no  other  idea  of  any  kind  of  duration,  than  that 
by  which  we  ourfeh  es,  and  all  other  created  beings  do 
exift;  which  is,  a  fucceffive  duration  made  up  of  paft, 
prefent,  and  to  come.  There  is  nothing  which  exifts 
after  this  manner,  all  the  parts  of  whofe  exiftence  were 
aot  once  actually  prefent,  and  confequently  may  be 

reached 
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reached  by  a  certain  number  of  years  applied  to  it.  We 
may  afcend  as  high  as  we  pLafe,  and  employ  our  being ( 
to  that  eternity  which  is  to  come,  in  adding  millions 
of  years  to  millions  of  year?,  and  we  can  never  come 
up  to  any  fountain  head  of  duration,  to  any  beginning" 
in  eternity  :  But  at  the  fame  time  we  are  fure,  that 
whatever  was  once  prefent  does  lie  within  tiie  reach  of 
numbers,  though  perhnps  we  can  never  be  .able  to  put 
enough  of  them  together  for  that  purpofe.  We  may  as 
well  fay,  that  any  thing  may  be  actually  prefent  in  any 
part  of  infinite  fpace,  which  does  not  lie  at  a  certain 
diitance  from  us,  as  that  any  part  of  infinite  duration 
was  once  actually  prefent,  and  does  not  alio  lie  at  fome 
determined  diftance  from  us.  The  diitance  in  both 
cafes  may  be  immeafurable  and  indefinite  as  to  our  fa- 
culties, but  our  reafon  tells  us  that  it  cannot  "be  fo  in 
itfelf.  Here  therefore  is  that  difficulty  which  human 
underftanding  is  not  capable  of  furmounting.  We  are 
fure  that  fomething  muft  have  exifted  from  eternity, 
and  are  at  the  fame  time  unable  to  conceive,  that  any 
thing  which  exifts,  according  to  our  notion  of  exiftencej 
can  have  exifted  from  eternity. 

It  is  hard  for  a  reader,  who  has  not  rolled  this  thought 
in  his  own  mind,  to  follow  in  fuch  an  abftracted  fpecu- 
lation ;  but  I  have  been  the  longer  on  it,  becaufe  I 
think  it  is  a  demonftrative  argument  of  the  being  and 
eternity  of  a  God  :  And  though  there  are  many  other 
demonftrations  which  lead  us  to  this  great  truth,  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  lay  afide  any  proofs  in  this 
matter,  which  the  light  of  reafon  has  fuggefted  to  us, 
efpecially  when  it  is  fuch  a  one  as  has  been  urged  by 
men  famous  for  their  penetration  and  force  of  under- 
itanding,  and  which  appears  altogether  conclufive  to 
thofe  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  examine  it. 

Having  thus  confidered  that  eternity  which  is  part, 
according  to  the  beft  idea  we  can  frame  of  it,  I  mail 
now  draw  up  thofe  feveral  articles  on  this  fubjecl, 
which  are  dictated  to  us  by  the  light  of  reafon,  and 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  creed  of  a  philofo- 
pher  in  this  great  point. 
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Firft,  It  is  certain  that  no  Being  could  have  made 
itfelf ;  for  if  fo,  it  mull  have  acled  before  it  was, 
which  is  a  contradiction. 

Secondly,  That  therefore  fome  Being  muil  have  exift- 
cd  from  all  eternity. 

Thirdly,  That  whatever  exifls  after  the  manner  of 
created  beings,  or  according  to  any  notions  which  we 
have  of  exigence,  could  not  have  exifted  from  eternity. 

Fourthly,  That  this  eternal  Being  muft  therefore  be 
the  great  Author  of  Nature,  The  Ancient  cfDays,  who 
being  at  an  infinite  diftance  in  his  perfections  from  all 
finite  and  created  beings,  exifts  in  a  quite  different 
manner  from  them,  and  in  a  manner  of  which  they  can 
have  no  idea. 

I  know  that  feveral  of  the  fchoolmen  who  would  not 
be  thought  ignorant  of  any  thing,  have  pretended  to 
explain  the  manner  of  God's  exiftence,  by  telling  us, 
that  he  comprehends  infinite  duration  in  every  moment; 
that  eternity  is  with  him  a  punttum  Jlans,  a  fixed  point ; 
or  which  is  as  good  fenfe,  an  infinite  injlant ;  that  no- 
thing with  reference  to  his  exiftence,  is  either  pad  or 
to  come:  To  which  the  ingenious  Mr.  Ceivley  alludes 
in  his  defcription  of  Heaven. 

Nothing  is  there  to  come,  and  nothing  paftt 
But  an  eternal  now  does  al-wayt  laji. 

For  my  own  parr,  I  look  upon  thefe  propofitions  as 
words  that  have  no  ideas  annexed  to  them  ;  and  think 
men  had  better  own  their  ignorance,  than  advance 
doftrines  by  which  they  mean  nothing,  and  which,  in- 
deed, are  f elf-con  tradidlory.  We  cannot  be  too  moc'dl 
in  our  difquifitions,  when  we  meditate  on  him,  who  is 
environed  with  fo  much  glory  and  perfection,  who  is 
the  fource  of  being,  the  fountain  of  all  that  exiftence 
which  we  and  his  whole  creation  derive  from  him. 
Let  us  therefore  with  the  utmoft  humility  acknowledge, 
that  as  fome  Being  muft  necefiarily  have  exifted  from, 
eternity,  fo  this  Being  does  exift  after  an  incomprehen- 
fible  manner,  fince  it  is  impoffible  for  a  Being  to  have 
exifted  from  eternity  after  our  manner  or  notions  of 
exiftence.  Revelation  confirms  thefe  natural  dictates 

of 
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of  reafon  in  the  accounts  which  it  gives  us  of  the  di- 
vine exigence,  where  it  tells  us,  that  he  is  the  fame 
yefterday,  to  day,  and  for  ever  ;  that  he  is  the  Alpha 
and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending;  that  a 
thoufand  years  are  with  him  as  one  day,  and  one  day  as  a 
thoufand  years ;  by  which,  and  the  like  exprefiions,  we 
are  taught,  that  his  exigence  with  relation  to  time  or 
duration,  is  infinitely  different  from  the  exiftence  of 
any  of  his  creatures,  and  confequently  that  it  is  impof- 
fible  for  us  to  frame  any  adequate  conceptions  of  it. 

In  the  firft  revelation  which  he  makes  of  his  own 
being,  he  entitles  himfelf,  /  am  that  I  am ;  and  when 
Mofet  deilres  to  know  what  name  he  (hall  give  him  in 
his  emba/Ty  to  Pharaoh,  he  bids  him  fay  that  I  am  hath 
Jtnt you.  Our  great  Creator,  by  this  revelation  of  him- 
felf, does  in  a  manner  exclude  every  thing  elle  from  a 
real  exiftence,  and  diftinguifties  himfelf  from  his  crea- 
tures, as  the  only  being  which  truly  and  really  exifts. 
The  ancient  platonic  notion  which  was  drawn  from 
fpeculations  of  eternity,  wonderfully  agrees  with  this 
revelation  which  God  has  made  of  himfelf.  There  is 
nothing,  fay  they,  which  in  reality  exifts,  whofe  exif- 
tence, as  we  call  it,  is  pieced  up  of  pail,  prefent,  and 
to  come.  Such  a  flitting  and  fucceilive  exigence  is 
rather  a  ffiadow  of  exiftence,  and  fomething  which  is 
like  it,  than  exiftence  itfelf.  He  only  properly  exifts 
whofe  exiitence  is  intirely  prefent;  that  is,  in  other 
words,  who  exifts  in  the  moft  perfect  manner,  and  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  we  have  no  idea  of. 

I  (hall  conclude  this  fpeculation  with  one  ufeful  in- 
ference. How  can  we  fufficiently  proftrate  ourfelves 
and  fall  down  before  our  Maker,  when  we  confider  that 
ineffable  goodnefs  and  vviidom  which  contrived  this 
exiftence  for  finite  natures  ?  What  muft  be  the  over- 
flowings of  that  good-will,  which  prompted  our  Creator 
to  adapt  exiftence  to  beings,  in  whom  it  is  not  necef- 
fary?  Efpecially  when  we  confider  that  he  himfelf  was 
before  in  the  complete  pofieffion  of  exiftence  and  of 
happinefs,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  eternity.  What 
man  can  think  of  himfelf  as  called  out  and  fep.irated 
from  nothing,  of  his  being  made  a  confcious,  a  reafon- 
able  and  a  happy  creature,  in  ftiort,  of  being  taken  in 

as 
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as  a  fharer  of  exiftence,  and  a  kind  of  partner  in  eter- 
nity, without  being  fvvallowed  up  in  wonder,  in  praife, 
in  adoration  !  It  is  indeed  a  thought  too  big  for  the 
mind  of  man,  and  rather  to  be  entertained  in  the  fecre- 
cy  of  devotion,  and  in  the  iiience  of  the  foul,  than  to 
be  exprefled  by  words.  The  fupreme  Being  has  not 
given  us  powers  or  faculties  futiiCient  to  extol  and 
magnify  fuch  unutterable  goodnefs. 

It  is  however  fome  comfort 'to  us,  that  we  fhall  be 
always  doing  what  we  fhall  be  never  able  to  do,  and 
that  a  work  which  cannot  be  finiihed,  will  however  be 
the  work  of  an  eternity. 


N°  591     Wednefday,  September  8. 

•  Tenerorutn  lufar  atnorum. 

OvU.  Trill.  Eleg.  3.  1.  3.  ver.  73. 

Love  the  foft  fubjecl  of  his  fportive  mufe. 

I  Have  juil  received  a  letter  from  a  Gentleman,  who 
tells  me  he  has  obferved,  with  no  fmall  concern, 
that  my  papers  have  of  late  been  very  barren  ia  re- 
lation to  love ;  a  fu  bjecl  which,  when  agreeably  handled, 
can  fcarce  fail  of  being  well  received  by  both  fexes. 

If  my  invention  therefore  mould  be  almoft  exhauft- 
ed  on  th;s  head,  he  offers  to  ferve  under  me  in  the  qua- 
lity of  a  Love-Cafuift  ;  for  which  place  he  conceives  him- 
felf  to  be  thoroughly  qualified,  having  made  this  paffion 
his  principal  fludy,  and  obferved  it  in  all  its  different 
fhapes  and  appearances,  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  forty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age. 

He  affures  me  with  an  air  of  confidence,  which  I 
hope  proceeds  from  his  real  abilities,  that  he  does  not 
doubt  of  giving  judgment  to  the  fatisfaction  of  the  par- 
ties concerned,  on  the  moft  nice  and  intricate  cafes 
which  can  happen  in  an  amour  j  as, 

How  great  the  contraction  of  the  fingers  muft  be 
before  it  amounts  to  a  fquecze  by  the  hand. 

What 
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What  can  be  properly  termed  an  abfolute  denial 
from  a  maid,  and  what  from  a  widow. 

What  advances  a  lover  may  prefume  to  make,  after 
having  received  a  pat  upon  his  (houlder  from  his  mif- 
trefs's  fan. 

Whether  a  Lady,  at  the  firft  interview,  may  allow 
an  humble  fervant  to  kifs  her  hand. 

How  far  it  may  be  permitted  to  care.s  the  maid  in, 
order  to  fucceed  with  the  miftrefs. 

Whjt  conftrudlions  a  man  may  put  upon  a  fmile, 
and  in  what  cafes  a  frown  goes  for  nothing. 

On  what  occafions  a  (hecpifli  look  may  do  fervice, 
t3c 

As  a  farther  preof  of  his  {kill,  he  alfj  fent  me 
feveral  maxims  in  love,  which  he  aflures  me  are  the  re- 
fult  of  a  long  and  profound  reflection,  fome  of  which 
I  think  myfelf  obliged  to  communicate  to  the  public  not 
remembering  to  have  feen  them  Kelbre  in  any  author. 

*  There  are   more  calamities   in   the  world,  arifihg 
'  from  love  than  from  hatred. 

'  Love  is  the  daughter  of  Idleneft,  but  the  mother  of 
'  Dif quietude. 

'  Men  of  grave  natures  (fays  Sir  Francis  Bacon')  are 
'  the  moft  conftant ;  for  the  fame  reafon  men  mould 
«  be  more  conftant  than  women. 

«  The  gay  part  of  mankind  is   moll  'amorous,  the 

*  ferious  moft  loving. 

*  A  coquette  often  lofes  her  reputation,  while  fhe 
'  preferves  her  virtue. 

'  A  prude  often  preferves  her  reputation  when  fhe 
'  has  loft  her  virtue. 

'  Love  refines  a  man's  behaviour,  but  makes  a  wo- 
«  man's  ridiculous. 

«  Love  is  generally  accompanied  with  good -will  in 
«  the  young,  intereft  in  the  middle-aged,  and  a  paffion 
'  too  grofs  to  name  in  the  old. 

*  The  endeavours  to  revive  a  decaying  paffion  gene- 
«  rally  extinguifh  the  remains  of  it, 

'  A  woman  who  from  being  a  flattern  becomes  over- 

*  neat,  or- from  being  over-neat  becomes  a  flattern,  is 
«  moil  certainly  in  love. 

I  fnall 
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I  (hall  make  ufe  of  this  Gentleman's  flail,  as  I  fee 
occafion  ;  and  iince  I  am  got  upon  die  fubjedl  of  love, 
fhall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  copy  of  verfes  which 
were  lately  fent  me  by  an  unknown  hand,  as  I  look 
upon  them  to  be  above  the  ordinary  run  of  fonateers. 

The  author  tells  me  they  were  written  in  one' of  his 
defpairing  fits ;  and  I  find  entertains  fome  hope  that 
his  miftrefs  may  pity  fuch  a  paffion  as  he  has  described, 
before  fhe  knows  that  ftie  is  herfelf  Corinna. 

COnceal,  fond  man,  conceal  the  m'<ghty  fmart, 
Nor  tell  Corinna/?£  has  fir*  d  toy  heart. 
In  vain  nuould''Jl  thou  complain,  in  vain  pretend 
To  ajk  a  pity  which  Jbe  mu/l  not  lend. 
She's  too  much  thy  Jupsrior  to  comply, 
And  too  too  fair  to  let  thy  fajjicn  die. 
Languijh  infecret.  and  with  dumb  furprife 
Drink  the  rejiftlefs  glancei  of  her  eyes. 
At  awful  dijlana  itiiertain  thy  grief, 
Be  ft  ill  in  pain,  but  never  ajk  relief. 
Ne'er  tempt  her  j  corn  of  thy  confuming  ft  ate  ; 
JBf  any  nvay  undone,   but  fly  her  hate. 
Thou  muji  Jubir.it  to  fee  thy  charmer  blefs 
Some  happier  youth  iha.1  /hall  admire  her  left  ; 
Who  in  that  lovely  fo^  ;>:,  that  heavenly  mind, 
Shall  mifs  ten  thoufand  ieauties  thou  couldft  find. 
Who  voith  lo<w  fancy  jkail  approach  her  charms, 
While  half  enjoy'djhe  Jinks  into  his  arms. 
She  knows  not,  muji  not  know  thy  nobler  f.re, 
W^kom  Jhe,  and  vohom  the  mujes  do  infpire  j  «' 

Her  image  onl  Jhall  thy  breaft  emplo : , 
And  Jill  thy  captive  Joul,  with  foades  of  joy; 
Direft  thy  dreams  by  night,  thy  thoughts  by  day  ; 
And  never •,  wvtr,  from  thy  bofom  ftray. 


Friday, 
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£»£«&»»»£££&»£ 
N°  592       Friday,  September  10. 


'  •  i  Studium  fine  divlte  rvena. 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  409. 

Art  without  a  vein.  ROSCOMMON. 

I  Look  upon  the  play-houfe  as  a  world  within  itfelf. 
They  have  lately  furnimed  the  middle  region  of  it 
with  a  new  fet  of  meteors,  in  or  Jer  to  give  the  fub- 
lime  to  many  modern  tragedies.  I  was  there  laft  win- 
ter at  the  firft  rehearfal  of  the  new  thunder,  which  is 
much  more  deep  and  fonorous  than  any  hitherto  made 
ufe  of.  They  have  a  Salmoneus  behind  the  fcenes  who 
plays  it  off  with  great  fuccefs.  Their  lightnings  are 
made  to  flam,  more  briflcly  than  heretofore;  their 
clouds  are  alfo  better  furbelowed,  and  more  volumi- 
nous ;  not  to  mention  a  violent  ftorm  locked  up  in  a 
great  cheft,  that  is  defigned  for  the  Temptft.  They  are 
alfo  provided  with  above  a  dozen  mowers  of  fnow, 
whi  h,  as  I  am  informed,  are  the  plays  of  many  unfuc- 
cefsful  poets  artificially  cut  and  fhredded  for  that  ufe. 
Mr.  Rymer's  Edgar  is  to  fall  in  fnow  at  the  next  adling 
of  King  Lear,  in  order  to  heighten,  or  rather  to  alleviate, 
the  diftrefs  of  that  unfortunate  Prince;  and  to  ferve  by 
way  of  decoration  to  a  piece  which  that  great  critic  has 
written  againft. 

I  do  not  indeed  wonder  that  the  aflors  fhould  be 
fuch  profefi'ed  enemies  to  thofe  among  our  nation  who 
are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  critics,  fince  it 
is  a  rule  among  thefe  Gentlemen  to  fall  upon  a  play, 
not  becaufe  it  is  ill  written,  but  becaufe  it  takes.  Se- 
veral of  them  lay  it  cbwn  as  a  maxim,  that  whatever 
Dramatic  performance  has  a  long  run,  mull  of  neceffity 
be  good  /or  nothing ;  as  though  the  firft  pr.ecept  in 
poetry  were  not  to  pUafe,  Whether  this  rule  holds 
good  or  not,  I  (hall  leave  to  the  determination  of  thofr 
VOL,  VIII.  G  who 
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who  are  better  judges  than  myfelf;  IF  it  does,  I  am 
lure  it  tends  very  much  to  the  honour  of  thofe  Gentle- 
men who  have  ettabliflied  it;  few  of  their  pieces  hav- 
ing been  difgraced  by  a  run  of  three  days,  and  moft  of 
them  being  fo  exquifuely  written,  that  the  town  would 
never  give  them  more  than  one  night's  hearing. 

I  have  a  great  eileem  for  a  true  critic,  fuch  as  Ari- 
Jiotle  and  Longir.us  among  the  Greeks,  Horace  and  £>uin- 
tilian  among  the  Roman*,  Boileau  and  Dacier  among  the 
French.  But  it  is  our  misfortune,  that  fome  who  let  up 
for  profefied  critics  among  us  are  fo  ftupid,  that  they 
do  not  know  how  to  put  ten  words  together  with  ele- 
gance or  common  propriety,  and  withal  fo  illiterate, 
that  they  have  no  tafte  of  the  learned  languages,  and 
therefore  criticife  upon  old  authors  only  at  fecond  liand. 
They  judge  of  them  by  what  others  have  written,  and 
not  by  any  notions  they  have  of  the  authors  themfelves. 
The  words. unity,  £&ion,  fentiment,  and  diclion,  pro- 
nounced with  an  air  of  authority,  give  them  a  figure 
among  unlearned  readers,  who  are  apt  to  believe  they 
are  very  deep,  becaufe  they  are  unintelligible.  The 
ancient  critics  are  full  of  the  praifes  of  their  contem- 
poraries ;  they  difcover  beauties  which  efcaped  the 
obfervation  of  the  vulgar,  and  very  often  find  out  rea- 
fons  for  palliating  and  excufing  fuch  little  flips  and 
overfights  as  were  committed  in  the  writings  of  emi- 
nent authors.  On  the  contrary,  moft  of  the  fmatterers 
in  critilcifm  who  appear  among  us,  make  it  their  bufi- 
nefs  to  vilify  and  depreciate  every  new  production  that 
gains  applaufe,  to  defcry  imaginary  blemimes,  and 
to  prove  by  far  fetched  arguments,  that  what  pafs  for 
beauties  in  any  celebrated  piece  are  faults  and  errors. 
In  (hort,  the  writings  of  thefe  critics  compared  with 
thofe  of  the  ancients,  are  like  the  works  of  the  fophifls 
compared  with  thofe  of  the  old  philofophers 

Envy  and  cavil  are  the  natural  fruits  of  lazinefs  and 
ignorance;  which  was  probably  the  reafon,  that  in 
the  heathen  mythology  Xtomus  is  faid  to  be  the  fon  of 
Nox  and  Somnus,  of  dafknefs  and  fleep.  Idle  men,  who 
have  not  been  at  ths  pains  to  accomplish  or  dirtinguifh 
themfelves,  are  very  apt  to  detract  from  others  ;  as 
ignorant  men  are  very  fubjed  to  decry  thofe  beauties  in 
•z  a  ce- 
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a  celebrated  work  which  they  have  not  eyes  to  difcover. 
Many  of  our  fons  of  Momus,  who  dignify  themfelres 
by  the  name  of  critics,  are  the  genuine  defcendants  of 
thofe  two  illurtrious  anceftors.  They  are  often  led 
into  thofe  numerous  abfurdities,  in  which  they  daily 
inftruft  the  people,  by  not  con  fid. -ring  that,  Firft, 
There  is  fometimes  a  greater  judgment  Ihewn  in  devi- 
ating from  the  rules  of  art,  than  in  adhering  to  them; 
and,  idly,  That  there  is  more  beauty  in  the  works  of 
a  great  genius  who  is  ignorant  of  all  the  rules  of  art, 
than  in  the  works  of  a  little  genius,  who  not  only 
knows,  but  fcrupuloufly  obferves  them. 

Firft,  We  may  often  take  notice  of  men  who  are  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  all  the  rules  of  good  writing, 
and  notwithstanding  choofe  to  depart  from  them  on 
extraordinary  occafions.  I  could  give  inftances  out  of 
all  the  tragic  writers  of  antiquity  who  have  fhewn  their 
judgment  m  this  particular;  and  purpofely  receded 
irom  an  eftablimed  rule  of  the  drama,  when  it  has  made 
way  for  a  much  higher  beauty  than  the  obfervation  of 
luch  a  rule  would  have  been.  Thofe  who  have  fur- 
veyed  the  nobleit  pieces  of  architecture  and  ftatuary 
both  ancient  and  modern,  know  very  well  that  thera 
are  frequent  deviations  from  art  in  the  works  of  the 
greatell  mailers,  which  have  produced  a  much  nobler 
effect  than  a  more  accurate  and  exad  way  of  proceed- 
ing could  have  done.  This  often  arifes  from  what  the 
Italians  call  the  Gufto  grande  in  thefe  arts,  which  is  what 
we  call  the  fublime  in  writing. 

In  the  next  place,  our  critics  do  not  feem  fenfible 
•that  there  is  more  beauty  in  the  works  of  a  great  genius 
who  is  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  art,  than  in  thofe  of 
a  little  genius  who  knows  and  obferves  them.  It  is  of 
thefe  men  of  genius  that  Terence  fpeaks,  in  oppofition 
to  the  little  artificial  cavillers  of  his  time; 

Quorum  eemulari  exoptat  negligentiam 
Fotius,  quam  ifiorum  obfcuram  deligentiam. 

Whofe  negligence  he  would  rather  imitate,  than  thefe 
raens  obfcure  diligence. 

G  2  A  critic 
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A  critic  may  have  the  fame  confolation  in  the  ill-fuc- 
cefs  of  his  play,  as  Dr.  South  tells  us  a  phyfician  has  at 
the  death  of  a  patient,  that  he  was  killed  fecundum  ar- 
.tem.  Our  inimitable  Shakefpear  is  a  itumbling-blook 
to  the  whole  tribe  of  thefe  rigid  critics.  Who  would 
.not  rather  read  one  of  his  plays,  where  there  is  not  a 
iingle  rule  of  the  ftage  obferved,  than  any  production 
of  a  modern  critic,  where  there  is  not  one  of  them 
violated  !  Shake/pear  was  indeed  born  with  all  the  feeds 
of  poetry,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  tfone  in  Pyrrhus's 
ring,  which,  as  Pliny  tells  us,  had  the  figure  of  Apollo 
and  the  nine  mufes  in  the  veins  of  it,  produced  by  the 
fpontaneous  hand  of  Nature,  without  any  help  fiom 
art. 


N°  593       Monday,  September  13. 

£>uale  per  incertam  lunam  fub  luce  maltgna 

EJl  iter  in  Jyfois  -  Virg.  ^En.  6.  ver.  270* 

Thus  wander  travellers  in  woods  by  night, 

By  the  moon's  doubtful  and  malignant  light. 

D  R  Y  O  E  K* 

MY  dreaming  correfpondent,  Mr.  Shadow,  has 
fent  me  a  fecond  letter,  with  feveral  curious 
obfervations   on  dreams  in  general,   and   the 
method  to  render  fleep  improving:  An   extraft  of  his 
letter  will  not,  I  prefume,  be  difagreeable  to  my  readers. 

SINCE  we  have  fo  little  time  to  fpare,  that  none 
of  it  may  be  loft,  I  fee  no  reafon  why  we  mould 
negleft  to  examine  thofe  imaginary  fcenes  we  are 
prefented  with  in  fleep,  only  becaufe  they  have  lef$ 
reality  in  them  than  our  waking  meditations.  A 
traveller  would  bring  his  judgment  in  queftion,  who 
mould  defpife  the  directions  of  his  map  for  want  of 
real  roads  in  it,  becaufe  .here  ftands  a  dot  inftead  of  a 
town,  or  a  cypher  inftead  of  a  city,  and  it  mult  be  a 
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long  day's  journey  to  travel  through  two  or  three 
inches.  Fancy  in  dreams  give  us  much  fuch  another 
landfkip  of  life  as  that  does  of  countries,  and  though 
its  appearances  may  feem  ftrangely  jumbled  together, 
we  may  often  obferve  fuch  traces  and  footfteps  of 
noble  thoughts,  as,  if  carefully  purfued,  might  lead 
us  into  a  proper  path  of  action,  there  is  fo  much 
rapture  and  extafy  in  our  fancied  blifs,  and  fome- 
thing  fo  difmal  and  mocking  in  our  fancied  mifery, 
that  though  the  inactivity  of  the  body  has  given  oc- 
cafion  for  calling  fleep  the  image  of  Death,  the  brifk- 
nefs  of  the  fancy  affords  us  a  flrong  intimation  of 
fomething  within  us  that  can  never  die. 
«  I  have  wondered  that  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
came  into  the  world  fufficiently  dreamt  of  by  his 
parents,  and  had  himfelf  a  tolerable  knack  at  dream- 
ing, mould  often  fay,  that  Jleep  ivas  one  thing  which 
made  himfenjUlt  be  ivas  morttL  I  who  have  not  fuch 
fields  of  action  in  the  day-time  to  divert  my  attention 
from  this  matter,  plainly  perceive,  that  in  thofe  ope- 
rations of  the  mind,  while  the  body  is  at  reft,  there 
is  a  certain  vaftnefs  of  conception  very  fuitable  to  the 
capacity,  and  demonftrative  of  the  force  of  that  divine 
part  in  our  compofition  which  will  lait  for  ever. 
Neither  do  I  much  doubt  but  had  we  a  true  account 
of  the  wonders  the  hero  laft  mentioned  performed  in 
his  fleep,  his  conquering  this  little  globe  would 
hardly  be  worth  mentioning.  I  may  affirm,  without 
vanity,  that  when  I  compare  feveral  actions  in  Quin- 
tus  Curtius  with  fome  others  in  my  own  noftuary,  I 
appear  the  greater  hero  of  the  two.' 
1  ihall  clofe  this  fubject  with  obierving,  that  while 
we  are  awake  we  are  at  liberty  to  fix  our  thoughts  on 
what  we  pleafe,  but  in  fleep  we  have  not  the  command 
of  them.  The  ideas  which  ftrike  the  fancy,  arife  in  us 
without  our  choice,  either  from  the  occurrences  of  the 
day  paft,  the  temper  we  lie  down  in,  or  it  may  be  the 
direction  of  fome  fuperior  Being. 

It  is  certain  the  imagination  may  be  fo  differently 
affected  in  fleep,  that  our  actions  of  the  day  might  be 
either  rewarded  or  punifhed  with  a  little  age  of  happi- 
mifery.  St.  Aujiin  was  of  opinion,  that  if  in 
G  3  Paraciife 
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Paradife  there  was  the  fame  viciflitude  of  fleeping  and 
waking  as  in  the  prefent  world,  the  dreams  of  its  inha- 
bitants would  be  very  happy. 

And  fo  far  at  prelent  our  dreams  are  in  our  power, 
that  they  are  generally  conformable  to  our  waking 
thoughts,  fo  that  it  is  not  impoflible  to  convey  ourfelves 
to  a  confert  of  mufic,  the  converfation  of  diflant  friends, 
or  any  other  entertainment  which  has  been  lodged 
^n  the  mind. 

My  readers,  by  applying  thefe  hints,  will  find  the 
neceflity  of  making  a  good  day  of  it,  if  they  heartily 
wifh  themfelves  a  good  night. 

I  have  often  confidered  Marcia's  prayer,  and  Lucius's 
account  of  Calo,  in  this  light. 

Marc.   Oje  immortal  powers,  that  guard  the  juft, 
Watch  round  his  couch,  and foften  his  repofet 
Banijb  bis  farrows,  and  becalm  his  foul 
With  fafy  dreams  ;  remember  all  his  virtues  t 
And  Jbe-w  mankind  that  goodnefs  is  your  care. 

Luc.  S'weet  are  the  jlumbers  of  the  'virtuous  man  i 
O  Marcia,  /  have  feen  thy  god-like  father  j 
Some  power  invifible  fupports  his  foul, 
And  bears  it  up  in  all  its  wonted greatnefs, 
A  kind  refrejhingjleep  is  fallen  upon  him  : 
1 faw  him  Jiretch'd  at  eafe,  his  fancy  loft 
In  pleafing  dreams  ;  as  I  drew  near  bis  couch, 
He  fmil'd  and  cry'd,  Caefar,  thou  canjt  not  hurt  me. 

Mr.  Shadow  acquaints  me  in  a  poftfcript,  that  he  has 
no  manner  of  title  to  the  vilion  which  fucceeded  his 
iirft  letter;  but  adds,  that  as  the  Gentleman  who 
wrote  ft  dreams  very  fenfibly,  he  (hall  be  glad  to  meet 
him  fome  night  or  other,  under  the  great  elm  tree,  by 
which  Virgil  has  given  us  a  fine  metaphorical  image  of 
ileep,  in  order  to  turn  over  a  few  of  the  leaves  together, 
and  oblige  the  public  with  an  account  of  the  dreams 
that  lie  under  them. 


Wednefday, 
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• • Abfentem  qui  rodit  ami  cum  j 

Qui  non  defendit  aho  culpante ;  folutos 
Qui  c  apt  at  rifus  hominum,  famamque  dicacis  } 
Fingere  qui  non  'vi/'a  potefl  ;  commiffa  tacere 
Quineqmt;  hie  niger  eft :  hunc  tu,  Romane,  cavefo. 

Hor.  Sat  4.  1.  j.  ver.  81. 
He  that  mall  rail  againft  thy  abfent  friends, 
Or  hears  them  fcandalifed,  and  not  defends  ; 
Sports  with  their  fame,  and  fpeaks  whate'er  he  can, 
And  only  to  be  thought  a  witty  man; 
Tells  tales,  and  brings  his  friend  in  difefteem  ; 
That  man's  a  knave,  befure  beware  of  him. 

CREECH. 

WERE  all  the  vexations  of  life  put  together,  we 
mould  find  that  a  great  part  of  them  proceed 
from  thofe  calumnies  and  reproaches  which 
we  fpread  abroad  concerning  one  another. 

There  is  fcarce  a  man  living  who  is  not,  in  fome 
degree,  guilty  of  this  Offence ;  though  at  the  fame  time, 
however  we  treat  one  another,  it  mult  be  confefied,  that 
we  all  confent  in  fpeaking  ill  of  the  perions  who  are 
notorious  for  this  practice.  It  generally  takes  its  rife 
either  from  an  ill-will  to  mankind,  a  private  inclinati- 
on to  make  ourfelves  efteemed,  an  oftentation  of  wit,  and 
vanity  of  being  thought  in  the  fecrets  of  the  world,  or 
from  a  defire  of  gratifying  any  of  thefe  difpofitions  of 
mind  in  thofe  perions  with  whom  we  converle. 

The  publimer  of  fcandal  is  more  or  lefs  odious  to 
mankind,  and  criminal  in  himfelf,  as  he  is  influenced 
by  any  one  or  more  of  the  foregoing  motives.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  occafion  of  fpreading  thefe  falfe 
reports,  he  ought  to  confider,  that  the  effect  of  them  is 
equally  prejudicial  and  pernicious  to  the  perfon  at 
whom  they  are  aimed.  The  injary  is  the  fame,  though 
the  principle  from  whence  it  proceeds  may  be  different. 
G  4  As 
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As  every  one  looks  on  himfelf  with  too  much  in- 
dulgence, when  he  pafTes  a  judgment  on  his  own 
thoughts  or  adions,  and  as  very  few  would  be  though* 
guilty  of  this  abominable  proceeding,  which  is  fo  uni- 
verfally  praflifed,  and  at  the  fame  time,  fo  univerfally 
blamed,  I  mail  lay  down  three  rules  by  which  I  would 
have  a  man  examine  and  fearch  into  his  own  heart,  be- 
fore he  Hands  acquitted  to  himfelf  of  that  evil  difpofi- 
tion  of  mind 'which  I  am  here  mentioning. 

Firji  of  all,  let  him  confider  whether  he  does  not 
take  delight  in  hearing  the  faults  of  others. 

Secondly,  Whether  he  is  not  too  apt  to  believe  fuch  little 
blackening  accounts,  and  more  inclined  to  be  credulous 
on  the  uncharitable  than  on  the  good-natured  fide. 

Thirdly,  Whether  he  is  not  ready  to  fpread  and  pro- 
pagate fuch  reports  as  tend  to  the  disreputation  of 
another. 

Thefe  are  the  feveral  fteps  by  which  this  vice  pro- 
seeds,  and  grows  up  into  (lander  and  defamation. 

In  the  firit  place,  a  man  who  takes  delight  in  hear- 
ing the  faults  of  others,  (hews  fufficiently  that  he  has  a 
true  relifh  of  fcandal,  and  confequently  the  feeds  of  this 
vice  within  him.  If  his  mind  is  gratified  with  hearing 
the  reproaches  which  are  caft  on  others,  he  will  find  the 
fame  pleafure  in  relating  them,  and  be  the  more  apt  to 
do  it,  as  he  will  naturally  imagine  every  one  he  con- 
verfes  with  is  delighted  in  the  fame  manner  with  him- 
felf. A  man  fliould  endeavour  therefore  to  wear  out  of 
his  mind  this  criminal  curiofity,  which  is  perpetually 
heightened  and  inflamed  by  liftening  to  fuch  Uories  as 
te.id  to  the  difreputation  of  others. 

In  the  fecond  place,  a  man  mould  confult  his  own 
heart,  whether  he  be  not  apt  to  believe  fuch  little  black- 
ening accounts,  and  more  inclined  to  be  credulous  OH 
the  uncharitable,  than  on  the  good-natured  fide. 

Such  a  credulity  is  very  vicious  in  itfelf,  and  gene- 
rally arifes  from  a  man's  confcioufnefs  of  his  own  fecret 
corruptions-  It  is  a  pretty  faying  of  Thahi,  falfhood 
is  jufl  as  far  diftant  from  truth,  as  the  ears  are  from  the 
eyes.  By  which  he  would  intimate,  that  a  wife  man 
fhould  not  eafily  give  credit  to  the  reports  of  aftions 
which  he  has  not  feen.  I  fhall  under  this  head,  men- 
son 
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tion  two  or  three  remarkable  rules  to  be  obferved  by 
the  members  of  the  celebrated  Abbey  de  la.  Trappe,  as 
they  are  publifhed  in  a  little  French  book. 

The  fathers  are  there  ordered,  never  to  give  an  ear 
to  any  accounts  of  bafe  or  criminal  actions ;  to  turn  off 
all  fuch  difcourfe  if  poffible  ;  but  in  cafe  they  hear  any 
thing  of  this  nature  fo  well  attefted  that  they  cannoc 
di (believe  it,  they  are  then  to  fuppofe,  that  the  criminal 
action  may  have  proceeded  from  a  good  intention  in  him 
who  is  guilty  of  it.  This  is,  perhaps,  carrying  charity 
to  an  extravagance,  but  it  is  certainly  much  more  laud- 
able, than  to  fuppofe,  as  the  ill-natured  part  of  the 
world  does,  that  indifferent,  and  even  good  actions, 
proceed  from  bad  principles  and  wrong  intentions. 

In  the  third  place,  A  man  mould  examine  his  heart, 
whether  he  does  not  find  in  it  a  fecret  inclination  to 
propagate  fuch  reports,  as  tend  to  the  difreputation  of 
another. 

When  the  difeafe  of  the  mind,  which  I  have  hitherto 
been  fpeaking  of  arifes  to  this  degree  of  malignity, 
it  difcovers  itielf  in  its  wont  fymptom,  and  is  in  dan- 
ger  of  becoming  incurable.  I  need  not  therefore  infift 
upon  the  guilt  in  this  Jail  particular,  which  every  one 
cannot  but  difapprove,  who  is  not  void  of  humanity,  or 
even  common  discretion.  I  mall  only  add,  that  what- 
ever pleafure  any  man  may  take  in  fpreading  whifpers 
of  this  nature,  he  will  rind  an  infinitely  greater  fatisfac- 
tion  in  conquering  the  temptation  he  is  under,  by  let' 
ting  the  fecret  die  within  his  own  breaft. 


G  5  Friday, 
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•          Non  ut  placidis  coeant  immitia,  ncn  ut 
Serpentes  a-~vibus  geminentur^  tipribus  apni. 

Hor.  Ars.  Poet.  ver.  12, 

'•       Nature,  and  the  common  laws  of  fenfe, 
Forbids  to  reconcile  antipathies; 
Or  make  a  fnake  engender  with  a  dove, 
And  hungry  tigers  court  the  tender  lambs. 

ROSCOMMON. 

IF  ordinary  authors  would  condefcend  to  write  as 
they  think,  they  would  at  leaft  be  allowed  the 
piaifeof  being  intelligible.  But  they  really  take 
pains  to  be  ridiculous ;  and,  by  the  ftudied  ornament 
of  flile,  perfectly  difguife  the  little  fenfe  they  aim  at. 
There  is  a  grievance  of  this  fort  in  the  commonwealth 
of  letters,  which  I  have  for  fome  time  refolved  to  re- 
drefs,  and  accordingly  I  have  fet  this  day  apart  for 
juftice.  What  I  mean  is  the  mixture  of  inconfijlent  meta- 
fkors,  which  is  a  fault  but  too  often  found  in  learned 
writers,  but  in  all  the  unlearned  without  exception. 

In  order  to  fet  this  matter  in  a  clear  light  to  every 
reader,  I  (hall  in  the  firft  place  obferve,  that  a  meta- 
phor is  a  fimile  in  one  word,  which  ferves  to  convey 
the  thoughts  of  the  mind  under  refemblances  and 
images  which  affeft  the  fenfes.  There  is  not  any  thing  in 
the  world,  which  may  not  be  compared  to  feveral  things 
if  confidered  in  feveral  ditfincl.  lights ;  or,  in  other 
•words,  the  fame  thing  may  be  expreffed  by  different 
metaphor*.  Botthemifchief  is,  that  an  unfkilful  author 
fhall  run  thefe  metaphors  fo  abfurdly  into  one  another, 
that  there  fhall  be  no  fimile,  no  agreeable  piclure,  no 
apt  refemblance,  but  ccnfufion,  cbfcurity,  and  noife. 
Thus  I  have  known  a  hero  compared  to  a  thunderbolt, 
a  lion,  and  the  feaj  all  ar.d  each  of  them  proper  meta- 
phors 
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phors  for  impetuofity,  courage,  or  force.  But  by  bad 
management  it  hath  fo  happened,  that  the  thun- 
derbolt hath  overflowed  its  banks ;  the  lion  hath  been 
darted  through  the  fkies,  and  the  billows  have  rolled 
out  of  the  Libyan  defert. 

The  abfurdity  in  this  inftance  is  obvious.  And  yet 
every  time  that  clafliing  metaphors  are  put  together, 
this  fault  is  committed  more  or  lefs.  It  hath  already 
been  faid,  that  metaphors  are  images  of  things  which 
affect  the  fenfes.  An  image,  therefore,  taken  from 
what  afts  upon  the  fight,  cannot,  without  violence, 
be  applied  to  the  hearing ;  and  fo  of  the  reft .  It  is  no 
lefs  an  impiopriety  to  make  any  being  in  nature  or  art 
to  do  things  in  its  metaphorical  Hate,  which  it  could 
not  do  in  its  original.  I  (hall  illuftrate  what  I  have 
faid  by  an  inftance  which  I  have  read  more  than  once 
in  controverfial  writers.  The  heavy  lajhes,  faith  a  cele- 
brated author,  that  have  dropped  from  your  pen,  &c.  I 
fuppofe  this  Gentleman  having  frequently  heard  of 
gall  dropping  from  a  pen,  and  being  lajhed  in  afatire,  he 
was  refolved  to  have  them  both  at  any  rate,  and  fo  ut- 
tered this  complete  piece  of  nonfenfe.  It  will  moft 
effectually  difcover  the  abfurdity  of  thefe  monftrout 
unions,  if  we  will  fuppofe  thefe  metaphors  or  images 
actually  painted.  Imagine  then  a  hand  holding  a  pen, 
and  feveral  ladies  of  whip-cord  falling  from  it,  and  you 
have  the  true  reprefentation  of  this  foft  of  eloquence.  I 
believe,  by  this  very  rule,  a  reader  may  be  able  to  judge 
of  the  union  of  all  metaphors  whatfcever,  and  deter- 
mine which  are  homogeneous,  and  which  heterogeneous; 
or  to  fpeak  more  plainly,  which  are  confident,  and 
which  inconfiftent. 

There  is  yet  one  evil  more  which  I  muft  take  notice 
of,  and  that  is  the  running  of  metaphors  into  tedious 
allegories;  which,  though  an  error  on  the  better  hand, 
caufes  confufion  as  much  as  the  other.  This  becomes 
abominable,  when  the  lultre  of  one  word  'cads  a  writer 
out  of  his  road,  and  makes  him  wander  from  his  fub- 
jeft  for  a  page  together.  1  remember  a  young  fellow, 
of  this  turn,  who  having  faid  bv  chance  that  his  mif- 
trefs  had  a  world  of  charms,  thereupon  took  occafion 
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to  confider  her  as  one  poflefTed  of  frigid  and  torrid 
zones,  and  purfued  her  from  the  one  pole  to  the  ©ther. 
I  lhall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  letter  written  in 
that  enormous  ilile,  which  I  hope  my  reader  hath  by 
this  time  fet  his  heart  againft.  The  epiftle  hath  here- 
tofore received  great  applaufe;  but  after  what  hath 
been  faid,  let  any  man  commend  it  if  he  dare. 

SIR, 

AFTER  the  many  heavy  lajket  that  have  fallen 
from  your  pen,  you  may  juftly  expeft  in  return 
all  the  had  that  my  ink  can  lay  upon  your  moulders. 
You  have  quartered  all  the  foul  language  upon  me,  that 
could  be  raked  out  of  the  air  of  Billing f gate,  without 
knowing  who  I  am,  or  whether  I  deferve  to  be  cupped 
und/cari/ifd  at  this  rate.  I  tell  you  once  for  all,  turn 
your  eyes  where  you  pleafe,  you  (hall  never  Jmell  me 
out.  Do  you  think  that  the  panics,  which  you  fow 
about  the  parifh,  will  ever  build  a  monument  to  your 
glory  ?  No,  Sir,  you  mayjigbt  thefe  battles  as  long 
as  you  will,  but  when  you  come  to  ballance  the  ac- 
count you  will  find  that  you  have  been  f.jhing  in 
troubled  waters,  and  that  an  ignis  fatuus  hath  bewild- 
ered you,  and  that  indeed  you  have  built  upon  afandy 
foundation,  and  brought  your  hogs  to  a  fair  market. 

7  am,     SIR, 

Tours,  &c. 


Monday, 
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Molle  meum  le-vibus  cor  eji  ijiolabile  telis. 

Ovid.  Ep.  15.  ver.  79 
Cupid's  light  darts  my  tender  bofom  move.       POPE 

THE  cafe  of  my  correfpondenr,  who  fends  me  the 
following  letter,    has%^omewhat   in  it  fo  very 
whimfical,  that  I  know  not  how  to  entertain. 
my  readers  better  than  by  laying  it  before  then* 

S     I    R, 

I  Am  fully  convinced  that  there  is  not  upon  earth- 
a  more  impertinent  creature  than  an  importunate 
lover  :  we  are  daily  complaining  of  the  feverity  of  our 
fate,  to  people  who  are  wholly  unconcerned  in  it  j 
and  hourly  improving  a  paffion,  which  we  would  per- 
fuade  the  world  is  the  torment  of  our  lives.  Not- 
withiianding  this  reflexion,  Sir,  I  cannot  forbear  ac- 
.quainting  you  with  my  own  cafe.  You  muft  know 
then,  Sir,  that  even  from  my  childhood,  the  moil 
prevailing  inclination  I  could  perceive  in  myfelf, 
was  a  ftrong  defire  to  be  in  favour  with  the  fair  fex. 
1  am  at  prefent  in  the  one  and  twentieth  year  of  my 
age,  and  fhould  have  made  choice  of  a  (he  bedfellow 
many  years  fince,  had  not  my  father  who  has  a  pret- 
ty good  eftate  of  his  own  getting,  and  paffes  in  the 
world  for  a  prudent  man,  been  pleafed  to  lay  it  down 
as  a  maxim,  That  nothing  fpoils  a  young  fellow's  for- 
tune fo  much  as  marrying  early ;  and  that  no  man 
ought  to  think  of  wedlock  until  fix  and  twenty.  Know- 
ing his  fentiments  upon  this  head,  I  thought  it  in 
vain  to  apply  myfelf  to  women  of  condition,  who  ex- 
peel  fettlements ;  fo  that  all  my  amours  have  hitherto 
been  with  ladies  who  had  no  fortunes :  But  1  know 
not  how  to  give  you  fo  good  an  idea  of  me,  as  by 
laying  before  you  the  hiltory  of  my  life, 

«  lean 
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'  I  can  very  well  remember,  that  at  my  fchool-mif- 
trefs's,  whenever  we  b;oke  up,  I  was  always  for  join- 
ing myfelf  with  the  M.fs  who  La\-int  and  was  con- 
ftantly  one  of  the  firil  to  make  a  party  in  the  play  of 
Hujband  and  Wife.  This  paffion  for  being  well  with 
the  females  ftill  increafed  as  I  advanced  in  years.  At 
the  dancing-fchool  I  contra&ed  fo  many  quarrels  by 
ftruggling  with  my  fellow-fcholars  for  the  partner  I 
liked  bell,  that  upon  a  ball-night,  before  our  mo- 
thers made  their  appearance,  I  was  ufually  up  to  the 
nofe  in  blood.  My  father,  like  a  difcreet  man, 
foon  removed  me  from  this  Mage  of  foftnefs  to  a 
fchool  of  difcipline,  where  I  learnt  Latin  and  Greek. 
I  underwent  feveral  feverities  in  this  place,  until  it 
was  thought  convenient  to  fend  me  to  the  univerfity  ; 
though,  to  confefs  the  truth,  I  mould  not  have  arrived 
fo  early  at  that  feat  of  learning,  but  from  the  difcove- 
ry  of  an  intrigue  between  me  and  my  matter's  houfe- 
keeper;  upon  whom  1  had  employed  my  rhethoric  fo 
effectually,  that,  though  me  was  a  very  elderly  Lady, 
I  had  almoft  brought  her  to  confent  to  marry  me. 
Upon  my  arrival  at  Oxford,  I  found  logic  fo  dry, 
that,  inftead  of  giving  attention  to  the  dead,  I  foon 
fell  to  addreffing  the  living.  My  firft  amour  was  with  a 
pretty  girl  whom  I  (hall  call  Parthenope:  Her  mother 
fold  ale  by  the  town-wall.  Being  often  caught  there 
by  the  proftor,  I  was  forced  at  laft,  that  my  mif- 
trefb's  reputation  might  receive  no  blemifh,  to  con- 
fefs my  addrefles  were  honourable.  Upon  this  I  was 
immediately  fent  home;  but  Parthenope  fooa  after 
marrying  a  moemaker,  I  was  again  JurFered  to  re- 
turn. My  next  affair  was  with  my  taylor's  daughter, 
who  deferted  me  for  the  fake  of  a  young  barber. 
Upon  my  complaining  to  one  of  my  particular  friends 
of  this  mi?- fortune,  the  cruel  wag  made  a  mere  jell  of 
my  calamity,  and  aftted  me  with  a  (mile.  Where  the 
needle  Jbouti  turn  but  to  the  pole  ?  After  this  I  was 
deeply  in  love  with  a  millener,  and  at  laft  with  my 
bed-maker,  upon  which  I  was  fent  away,  or  in  the 
univerfity  phrafe,  "Rujlicated  for  ever. 
*  Upon  my  corring  home,  I  iertled  to  my  ftudies 
fo  heartily,  and  contracted  fo  great  a  refervednefs  by 

«  being 
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being  kept  from  the  company  I  moft  affefled,  that  my 
father  thought  he  might  venture  me  at  the  Temple. 
'  Within  a  week  after  my  arrival  I  began  to  fhine 
again,  and  became  enamoured  with  a  mighty  pretty 
creature,  who  had  every  thing  but  money  to  recom- 
mend her.  Having  frequent  opportunities  of  utter- 
ing all  the  foft  things  which  an  heart  formed  for  love 
could  infpire  me  with,  I  foon  gained  her  confent  to 
treat  of  marriage;  but  unfortunately  to  us  all,  in 
the  abfence  of  my  charmer  I  ufually  talked  the  fame 
language  to  her  eldeft  filter,  who  is  allb  very  pretty. 
Now,  I  afTure  you,  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  this  did  not 
proceed  from  any  real  afFeclicn  I  had  conceived  for 
her;  but  being  a  perfeft  ftranger  to  the  converfation 
of  men,  and  ftrongly  addicled  to  aflbciate  with  the 
women,  I  knew  no  other  language  but  that  of  love. 
I  mould  however  be  very  much  obliged  to  you,  if 
you  could  free  me  from  the  perplexity  I  am  at  pre- 
fent  in.  I  have  fent  word  to  my  old  Gentleman  in 
the  country,  that  1  am  defperately  in  love  with  the 
younger  filter ;  and  her  father  who  knew  no  better, 
poor  man,  acquainted  him  by  the  fame  port,  that  I 
had  for  fome  time  made  my  addrefles  to  the  elder. 
Upon  this  old  Tefly  fends  me  up  word,  that  he  has 
heard  fo  much  of  my  exploits,  that  he  intends  im- 
mediately to  order  me  to  the  South-Sea.  Sir,  I  have 
occasionally  talked  fo  much  of  dying,  that  I  begin  to 
think  there  is  not  much  in  it;  and  if  the  old  fquire 

nrfilts  in  his  defign,  I  do  hereby  give  him  notice  that 
im   providing  mvfelf  with   proper  inftraments  for 
the  deftruftion  of  defpairin»  lovers;   let  him   there- 
look  to  it,    and  confider  that  by   his   obftinacy  he 

•  may  himfelf  lofe  the  fonof  his  ftrenoth,  the  world  art 

*  hopeful  lawyer,  rr.y    mittrefb  a  paffionate  lover,  and 
«  you  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

Tour  conjlant  admirer, 
Middle  Temple, 

Seft.  18.  Jeremy  Lovemore. 


Wednefday, 
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•  Mem  fine  pondere  ludit.  Petr.  • 

The  mind  uncumber'd  plays. 

SINCE  I   received  my  friend  Shadow's  letter,  fe- 
veral  of  my  correfpondents  have  been  pleafed  to 
fend  me  an  account  how  they  have  been  employed 
in  fleep,  and  what  notable  adventures  they  have  been 
engaged  in  during  that  moonfhine  in  the  brain.     I  fhall 
lay  before  my  readers  an  abridgment  of  fome  few  of 
their  extravagances,  in  hopes  that   they  will  in  time 
accuftom  themfelves  to  dream  a  little  more  to  the  pur- 
pofe. 

One  who  ftiles  himfelf  Gladio,  complains  heavily 
that  his  fair  one  charges  him  with  inconftancy,  and 
does  not  ufe  him  with  half  the  kindnefs  which  the  fin- 
cerity  of  his  paffion  may  demand;  the  faid  Gladio  hav- 
ing by  valour  and  ftratagem  put  to  death  tyrants,  en- 
chanters, monfters,  Knights,  &c.  without  number,  and 
expofed  himfelf  to  all  manner  of  dangers  for  her  fake 
and  fafety.  He  defires  in  his  poftfcript  to  know,  whe- 
ther, from  a  conftant  fuccefs  in  them,  he  may  not  pro- 
mife  himfelf  to  fucceed  in  her  efteem  at  laft. 

Another  who  is  very  prolix  in  his  narrative  writes 
me  word,  that  having  fent  a  venture  beyond  fea,  he 
took  occafion  one  night  to  fancy  himfelf  gone  along 
with  it,  and  grown  on  a  fudden  the  richeft  man  in  all 
the  Indies.  Having  been  there  about  a  year  or  two, 
a  guil  of  wind  that  forced  open  his  cafement,  blew  him 
over  to  his  native  country  again,  where  awaking  at  fix 
o'clock,  and  the  change  of  the  air  not  agreeing  with 
him,  he  turned  to  his  left  fide  in  order  to  a  fecond 
voyage;  but  ere  he  could  get  on  ftiipboard,  was  un- 
fortunately apprehended  for  Healing  a  horfe,  tried  and 
condemned  for  the  faft,  and  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
executed,  if  fome  body  ffepping  haftily  into  his  cham- 
ber 
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her  had  not  brought  him  a  reprieve.  This  fellow  too' 
wants  Mr.  Shadow's  advice,  who,  I  dare  fay,  would 
bid  him  be  content  to  rife  after  his  full  nap,  ai:d  learn 
to  be  fatisfied  as  foon  as  nature  is. 

The  next  is  a  public  fpirited  Gentleman,  who  tells 
me,  That  on  the  fecond  of  September  at  night  the  whole 
city  was  on  fire,  and  would  certainly  have  been  reduced 
to  afhes  again  by  this  time,  if  he  had  not  flown  over  it 
with  the  Ne--w  River  on  his  back,  and  happily  extin- 
guilhed  the  flames  before  they  had  prevailed  too  far. 
He  would  be  informed  whether  he  has  not  a  right  to 
petition  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  for  a  reward. 

A  letter,  dated  September  the  ninth,  acquaints  me, 
That  the  writer  being  refolved  to  try  his  fortune,  had 
fafted^all  that  day  ;  and  that  he  might  be  fure  of  dream- 
ing upon  fomething  at  night,  procured  an  handfome 
flice  of  Bride  cake  which  he  placed  very  conveniently 
under  his  pillow.  In  the  morning  his  memory  hap- 
pened to  fail  him,  and  he  could  recoiled  nothing  but 
an  odd  fancy  that  he  had  eaten  his  cake;  which  being 
found  upon  fearch  reduced  to  a  few  crums,  he  is  re- 
folved to  remember  more  of  his  dreams  another  time,, 
believing  from  this  that  there  may  poflibly  be  fome- 
what  of  truth  in  them. 

I  have  received  numerous  complaints  from  feveral 
delicious  dreamers,  defiring  me  to  invent  fome  method 
of  filencing  thofe  noify  Haves  whofe  occupations  lead 
them  to  take  their  early  rounds  about  the  city  in  a 
morning,  doing  a  deal  of  mifchief ;  and  working  Itrange 
confufion  in  the  affairs  of  its  inhabitants.  Several  Mo- 
narchs  have  done  me  the  honour  to  acquaint  me,  how 
often  they  have  been  fhook  from  their  refpedHve  thrones 
by  the  rattling  of  a  coach  or  the  rumbling  of  a  wheel- 
barrow. And  many  private  Gentlemen,  I  find  have 
been  bawled  out  of  vaft  eftates  by  fellows  not  worth? 
three-pence.  A  fair  Lady  was  juft  upon  the  point  of 
being  married  to  a  young,  handfome,  rich,  ingenious 
nobleman,  when  an  impertinent  tinker  palling  by  for- 
bid the  banns;  and  an  hopeful  youth  who  had  been 
oewly  advanced  to  great  honour  and  preferment,  was 
forced  by  a  neighbouring  cobler  to  refign  all  for  an  old 
fong.  It  has  been  repreiented  to  me,  that  thofe  in- 
con  fider  able 
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confiderable  rafcals  do  nothing  but  gp  about  difiblving 
of  marriages,  and  fpoiling  of  fortunes,  impoverishing 
rich  and  ruining  great  people,  interrupting  beauties 
in  the  midll  of  their  conquers,  and  Generals  in  the 
courfe  of  their  vi&ories.  A  boiflerous  peripatetic  hardly 
goes  through  a  ftreet  without  waking  half  a  dozen 
Kings  and  Princes  to  open  their  fhops  or  clean  fhoes, 
frequently  transforming  fceptres  into  paring  fhoveh, 
and  proclamations  into  bills.  I  have  by  me  a  letter 
from  a  young  itatefman,  who  in  five  or  fix  hours  came 
to  be  Emperor  of  Europe,  after  which  he  made  war 
upon  the  Great  Turk,  routed  him  horfe  and  foot,  and 
was  crowned  lord  of  the  univerfe  in  Conftantinople  :  The 
conclufion  of  all  his  fucce/Tes  is,  that  on  the  12th  in- 
ftant,  about  feven  in  the  morning,  his  Imperial  majefty 
was  depofed  by  a  chimney-fweeper. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  epiflolary  teftimonies-  of 
gratitude  from  many  miferable  people,  who  owe  to  this 
clamorous  tribe  frequent  deliverance  from  great  mif- 
fortunes.  A  fmall-coal-man,  by  waking  of  one  of 
thefe  diftrefled  Gentlemen,  faved  him  from  ten  years 
imprifonment.  An  honeft  watchman  bidding  a  loud 
good-morrow  to  another,  freed  him  from  the  malice 
of  many  potent  enemies,  and  brought  all  their  defigns 
againft  him  to  nothing.  A  certain  valetudinarian  con- 
feffes  he  has  often  been  cured  of  a  fore  throat  by  the 
hoarfenefs  of  a  carman,  and  relieved  from  a  fit  of 
the  gout  by  the  found  of  old  Jhoes.  A  noify  puppy, 
that  plagued  a  fober  gentleman  all  night  long  with  his 
impertinence,  was  filenced  by  a  cinder-wench  with  a 
word  fpeaking. 

Inflead  therefore  of  fupprefling  this  order  of  mortals, 
I  would  propofe  it  to  my  readers  to  make  the  beft  ad- 
vantage^of  their  morning  falutations.  A  famous  Ma- 
cedonian Prince,  for  fear  of  forgetting  himfelf  in  the 
midfl  of  his  good  fortune,  had  9.  youth  to  wait  on  him 
every  morning,  and  bid  him  remember  that  he  was  a 
man.  A  citizen  who  is  waked  by  one  of  thefe  criers, 
may  regard  him  as  a  kind  of  remembrancer,  come  to 
admoniTh  him  that  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  circum- 
ftances  he  has  overlooked  all  the  night-time,  to  leave 

off 
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off  fancying  himfelf  what  he  is  not,  and  prepare  to  aft 
fuitably  to  the  condition  he  is  really  placed  in. 

People  may  dream  on  as  Jong  as  they  pleafe,  but  I 
fhall  take  no  notice  of  any  imaginary  adventures,  that 
do  not  happen  while  the  fun  is  on  this  fide  the  horizon. 
For  which  reafon  I  ftifle  Fritilla1^  dream  at  church  laft 
Sunday,  who,  while  the  reft  of  the  audience  were  en- 
joying the  benefit  of  an  excellent  difcourfe,  was  lofing 
her  money  and  jewels  to  a  Gentleman  at  play,  until  after 
a  ftrange  run  of  ill  luck  (he  was  reduced  to  pawn  three 
lovely  pretty  children  for  her  laft  flake.  When  fhe 
had  thrown  them  away,  her  companion  went  oft,  dif- 
covering  himfelf  by  his  ufual  tokens,  a  cloven  foot  and 
A  ftrong  fmell  of  brimftone;  which  laft  proved  only  a 
bottle  of  fpirits,  which  a  good  old  Lady  applied  to  her 
nofe,  to  put  her  in  a  condition  of  hearing  the  preacher's 
third  head  concerning  time. 

If  a  man  has  no  mind  to  pafs  abruptly  from  his  ima- 
gined to  his  real  circumftances,  he  may  employ  himfelf 
a  while  in  that  new  kind  of  obfervation  which  my  onci- 
crocritical  correfpondent  has  directed  him  to  make  of 
himfelf.  Purfuing  the  imagination  through  all  its  ex- 
travagancies, whether  in  fleeping  or  waking,  is  no 
improper  method  of  correfting  and  bringing  it  to  aft 
in  fubordinacy  to  reafon,  fo  as  to  be  delighted  only 
with  fuch  objefts  as  will  affeft  it  with  pleafure,  when 
it  is  never  fo  cool  and  fedate. 


Friday, 
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Jamne  igitur  laua'as,  quod  de  fapientibu$  alter 
Ridebat,  quoties  a  It  mine  mover  at  unutn 
Protulemque  pedem  :  jlebat  tontrariuj  alter  ? 

Juv.  Sat.  10.  ver.  28.- 

Will  ye  not  now  the  pair  of  fages  praife, 
Who  the  fame  end  purfu'd  by  feveral  ways  t 
One  pity'd,  one  contemn'd  the  woful  times  ; 
One  laugh'd  at  follies,  one  lamented  crimes. 

D  R  Y  DE  If. 

MANKIND  may  be  divided  into  the  merry  and  the* 
ferious,  who,  both  of  them,  make  a  very  good 
figure  in  thefpecies,  fo  long  as  they  keep  their 
refpec"Uve  humours  from  degenerating  into  the  neigh- 
bouring extieme  ;  there  being  a  natural  tendency  in  the 
one  to  a  melancholy  morofenefs,  and  in  ihe  other  to  a 
fantaftic  levity, 

The  merry  part  of  the  world  are  very  amiable,  while 
they  diffufe  a  chearfulnefs  through  'converfation  at 
proper  feafons  and  on  proper  occafions,  but  on  the 
contrary,  a  great  grievance  to  fociety,  when  they  in- 
fedt  every  difcourfe  with  infipid  mirth,  and  turn  into 
ridicule  fuch  fubjecls  as  are  not  fuited  to  it.  For 
though  laughter  is  looked  upon  by  the  philofophers  as 
the  property  of  reafon,  the  excels  of  it  has  been  al- 
ways considered  as  the  mark  of  folly. 

On  the  other  fide,  ferioufnefs  has  its  beauty  whilft  it 
is  attended  with  chearfulnefs  and  humanity,  and  does 
not  come  in  unfeafonably  to  pall  the  good  humour  of 
thofe  with  whom  weconverfe. 

Thefe  two  fets  of  men,  notwithstanding  they  each 
of  them  fhine  in  their  refpedlive  characters,  are 
apt  to  bear  a  natural  averfion  and  antipathy  to  one 
another* 

What 
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What  is  more  ufual,  than  to  hear  men  of  ferious 
tempers  and  auftere  morals,  enlarging  upon  the  vani- 
.ties  and  follies  of  the  young  and  gay  part  of  the  fpe- 
cies ;  while  they  look  with  a  kind  of  horror  upon  fuch 
pomps  and  diver/ions  as  are  innocent  in  themfelves, 
and  only  culpable  when  they  draw  the  mind  too  much  ? 

J  could  not  but  fmile  upon  reading  a  paflage  in  the 
account  which  Mr.  Baxter  gives  of  his  own  life,  where- 
in he  reprefents  it  as  a  great  bleffing,  that  in  his  youth 
.he  very  narrowly  efcaped  getting  a  place  at  court. 

Jt  mult  indeed  be  conieiTed  that  levity  of  temper 
takes  a  man  off  his  guard,  and  opens  a  pafs  to  his  foul 
for  any  temptation  that  aflaults  it.  It  favours  all  the 
approaches  of  vice,  and  weakens  all  the  refiftance  of 
virtue.  For  which  xeafon  a  renowned  ftatefman  in 
queen  Elizabeth's  days,  after  having  retired  from  court 
and  public  bufinefs,  in  order  to  give  himfelf  up  to  the 
duties  of  religion;  when  any  of  his  old  friends  ufed 
to  vifithim,  had  (till  this  word  of  advice  in  his  mouth, 
£e  feriouj, 

An  eminent  Italian  author  of  this  caft  of  mind, 
•fpeaking  of  the  great  advantage  of  a  ferious  and  com- 
pofed  temper,  wiihes  very  gravely,  that  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind  he  had  Tr^tavry/'J  cave  in  his  poflefiion  ; 
which,  fays  he,  would  contribute  more  to  the  refor« 
mation  of  manners  than  all  the  work-houfes  and  £r/<&- 
nve/t's  in  Eurcpt. 

We  have  a  very  particular  defcription  of  this  cave 
jn  Paufanias,  who  tells  us  that  it  was  made  in  the  form 
of  a  huge  oven,  and  had  many  particular  circumflanccs, 
which  difpofed  the  perfon  who  was  in  it  to  be  more 
penfive  and  thoughtful  than  ordinary;  infomuch,  that 
.no  man  was  ever  obfejvcd  to  laugft  all  his  life  after, 
who  had  once  made  his  entry  into  this  cave.  It  wa» 
ufual  in  thofe  times,  when  any  one  carried  a  more 
than  ordinary  gjoominefs  in  his  features  to  tell  him 
that  he  looked  like  one  juft  come  out  of  Trcfbonim** 
cave. 

On  the  other  hand,  writers  of  a.  more  merry  com* 
plexion  have  been  no  left  fevere  on  the  oppofite  party  j 
And  have  had  one  advantage  above  them,  that  they 

have 
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have  attacked   them  with  more  turns  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour. 

After  all,  if  a  man's  temper  was  at  his  own  difpo- 
fal,  1  think  he  would  not  choofe  to  be  of  either  of  thefe 
parties;  fince  the  moft  perfed  character  is  that  which 
is  formed  out  of  both  of  them.  A  man  would  neither 
cheofe  to  be  a  hermit  nor  a  buffoon  :  Human  nature  is 
not  fo  miferable,  as  that  we  mould  be  always  melan- 
choly ;  nor  fo  happy,  as  that  we  mould  be  always  merry. 
In  a  word,  a  mac  mould  not  live  as  if  there  was  no 
God  in  the  world ;  nor,  at  the  fame  time,  as  if  there 
were  no  men  in  it. 


N°  599     Monday,  September  27. 


Luftus,  ubique  favor—  —         Virg.  JEn.  z.  ver.  369* 
All  parts  refound  with  tumults,  plaints,  and  fears. 

D  R  Y  D  £  N. 


I 


T  has  been  my  cuftom,  as  I  grow  old,  to  allow  my 
felf  fome  little  indulgences,  which  I  never  took  in 
my  youth.  Among  others  is  that  of  an  afternoon's 
nap,  which  I  fell  into  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  my  age, 
and  have  continued  for  the  three  laft  years  part.  By 
this  means  J  enjoy  a  double  morning,  and  rife  twice  a 
day  frem  to  my  fpeculations,  It  happens  very  luckily 
for  me,  that  fome  of  my  dreams  have  proved  inftruc- 
tive  to  jny  countrymen,  fo  that  I  may  be  faid  to  fleep, 
as  well  as  to  wake,  for  the  good  of  the  public.  I  was 
yerterday  meditating  on  the  account  with  which  I  have 
already  entertained  my  readers  concerning  the  cave  of 
T'repbeniui.  I  was  no  fooner  fallen  into  my  ufual  {lum- 
ber, but  I  dreamt  that  this  cave  was  put  into  my  pof- 
fefijon,  and  that  I  gave  public  notice  of  its  virtue,  in^ 
viting  every  one  to  it  who'  had  a  mind  to  be  a  ferious 
man  for  ther  remaining  part  of  his  life.  Great  multi- 

tudes 
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tudes  immediately  reforted  to  me.  The  firft  who  made 
the  experiment  was  a  Merry-Andrew,  who  was  put  in- 
to my  hands  by  a  neighbouring  Juftice  of  Peace,  ia 
order  to  reclaim  him  from  that  profligate  kind  of  life. 
Poor  pickle-herring  had  not  taken  above  one  turn  in 
it,  when  he  came  out  of  the  cave  like  a  Hermit  from  his 
cell,  with  a  penetential  look,  and  a  mod  rueful  coun- 
tenance. I  then  put  in  a  young  laughing  fop,  and, 
watching  for  his  return,  afked  him,  with  a  fmile,  how 
he  liked  the  place?  He  replied,  Pr'ythee  friend,  be 
not  impertinent ;  and  (talked  by  me  as  grave  as  a  judge. 
A  citizen  then  defired  me  to  give  free  ingrefs  and 
egrefs  to  his  wife,  who  was  drefled  in  the  gayell  colour- 
ed ribbons  I  had  ever  feen.  She  went  in  with  a  flirt 
of  her  fan  and  a  fmirking  countenance,  but  came  out 
with  the  feverity  of  a  veftal,  and  throwing  from  her 
feveral  female  gewgaws,  told  me  with  a  figh  that  (he 
refolved  to  go  into  deep  mourning,  and  to  wear  black 
all  the  reft  of  her  life.  As  I  had  had  many  coquettes 
recommended  to  me  by  their  parents,  their  hufbands, 
and  their  lovers,  I  let  them  in  all  at  once,  defiring 
them  to  divert  themfelves  together  as  well  as  they 
could.  Upon  their  emerging  again  into  day-light,  you 
would  have  fancied  my  cave  to  have  been  a  nunnery, 
and  that  you  had  feen  a  folemn  procefiion  of  relig  ous 
marching  out,  one  behind  another,  in  the  moft  pro- 
found filence  and  the  moft  exemplary  decency.  A3 
I  was  very  much  delighted  with  fo  edifying  a  fight, 
there  came  towards  me  a  great  company  of  males  and 
females  laughing,  finging  and  dancing,  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  I  could  hear  them  a  great  while  before  I  fa\v 
them.  Upon  my  aflcing  their  leader,  what  brought 
them  thither?  they  told  me  all  at  once,  that  they  were 
French  proteftants  lately  arrived  in  Great-Brilaw,  and 
that  finding  themfelves  of  too  gay  a  humour  for  my 
country,  they  applied  themfelveg  to  me  in  order  to 
compofe  them  {or  Britijh  converfation,  I  told  them, 
that  to  oblige  them  I  would  foon  fpoil  their  mirth  ;  upon 
which  I  admitted  a  whole  (hole  of  them,  who  after 
having  taken  a  furvey  of  the  place,  came  out  in  very 
good  order,  and  with  looks  entirely  Englijh.  I  after- 
wards  put  in  a  Dutch  man,  who  had  a  .great  fancy  to 

fee 
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fee  the  Keldar,  as  he  called  it,  but  I  could  not  obferve 
that  it  had  made  any  alteration  in  him. 

A  comedian  who  had  gained  great  reputation  in  parts 
of  humour,  told  me  that  he  had  a  mighty  mind  to  aft 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  fancied  that  he  fhould  fucceed 
very  well  in  it,  if  he  could  ftrike  two  or  three  laughing 
features  out  of  his  face  :  He  tried  the  experiment,  but 
contracted  fo  very  folid  a  look  by  it,  that  1  am  afraid 
he  will  be  fit  for  no  part  hereafter  but  a  Timon  of  Athene 
or  a  mute  in  the  funeral. 

\  then  clapt  up  an  empty  fantaftic  citizen,  in  order 
to  qualify  him  for  an  alderman.  He  was  fucceeded  by 
a  young  rake  of  the  Middle  Temple,  who  was  brought  to 
me  by  his  grandmother ;  but  to  her  great  forrow  and 
furpnfe,  he  came  out  a  Quaker.  Seeing  myfelf  fu:. 
rounded  with  a  body  of  Free-thinkers,  and  fcoffers  at 
religion,  who  were  making  themfelves  merry  at  the 
fober  looks  and  thoughtful  brows  of  thofe  who  had 
been  in  the  cave,  I  thruft  them  all  in,  one  after  ano- 
ther, and  locked  the  door  upon  them.  Upon  my 
opening  it,  they  all  looked,  as  if  they  had  been  fright- 
ed out  of  their  wits,  and  were  marching  away  with  ropes 
in  their  hands  to  a  wood  that  was  within  fight  of  the 
place,  1  found  they  were  not  able  to  bear  themfelves 
jn  their  firft  ferious  thoughts  j  but  knowing  thefe  would 
quickly  bring  them  to  a  better  frame  of  mind,  J  gave 
them  into  the  cuftody  of  their  friends  until  that  happy 
change  was  wrought  jn  them, 

The  Uft  that  was  brought  to  me  was  a  young  wo- 
man, who  at  the  firft  fight  of  my  Ihort  face  fell  into 
an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  and  was  forced  to  hold, 
her  fides  all  the  while  her  mother  was  fpeaking  to  me. 
Upon  this  I  interrupted  the  old  Lady,  and  taking  her 
daughter  by  the  hand,  Mad^m,  faid  I,  be  pleafed  to  re- 
tire into  my  clofet,  while  your  mother  tells  me  your 
cafe,  J  then  put  her  into  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
when  the  mother  after  having  begged  pardon  for  the 
girl's  rudenefs  told  me,  that  ihe  often  treated  her  father 
end  the  graveft  of  her  relations  ia  the  fame  manner  j 
that  fhe  would  fit  giggling  and  laughing  with  her 
companion!  from  one  end  of  a  tragtoy  to  the  other  j 
nay,  that  ike  would  fometimet  burft  out  in  the  middle 

of 
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of  a  fermon,  and  fet  the  whole  congregation  a  flaring 
at  her.  The  mother  was  going  on,  when  the  young 
Lady  came  out  of  the  cave  to  us  with  a  compofed  coun- 
tenance, and  a  low  curtfy.  She  was  a  girl  of  fuch  exu- 
berant mirth,  that  her  vifit  to  Tropbwius  only  reduced 
her  to  a  more  than  ordinary  decency  of  behaviour,  and 
made  a  very  pretty  prude  of  her.  After  having  per- 
formed innumerable  Cures,  I  looked  about  me  with 
great  fathfaclion,  and  faw  all  my  patients  walking  by 
themfelves  in  a  very  penfive  and  mufing  pofture,  fo  that 
the  whole  place  feemed  covered  with  philofophers.  I 
was  at  length  refolved  to  go  into  the  cave  myfelf,  and 
fee  what  it  was  that  had  produced  fuch  wonderful 
effects  upon  the  company  ;  but  as  I  was  Itooping  at  the 
entrance,  the  door  being  fomething  low,  I  gave  fuch  a 
nod  in  my  chair,  that  I  awaked.  After  having  recovered 
myfelf  from  my  firft  flartle,  I  was  very  well  plcafed 
at  the  accident  which  had  befallen  me,  as  not  know- 
ing but  a  little  (lay  in  the  phce  might  have  fpoiled  my 
SPECTATORS. 


°  600     Wednefday,  September  29. 


-     '          Sshtnque  /iium,  fua  fedtra  norunt. 

Virg.  ./En.  6.  ver.  641. 
Stais  of  their  own,  and  their  own  funs  they  knoxv. 

D  R  Y  D  E  N. 

I  Have  always  taken  a  particular  pleafure  in  examin- 
ing the  opinions  which  men  of  different  religions, 
different  ages,  and  different  countries,  have  enter- 
tained concerning  the  immo.'tality  of  the  foul,  and  the 
ftate  of  happinels  which   they   promife  themfelves   in 
another  world.     For  whatever  prejudices   and   errors 
human  nature  lies  under,  we  find  that  either  reafon,  or 
tradition  from   our  firft  parents  has  difcovered  to  all 
people  fomething  in  tbefe  great  points  which  Ipear  ana- 
logy  to  truth,  and    to  the  doclrines  opened  to  us  by 
VOL.  VIII.  H  divine 
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divine  revelation.  I  was  lately  difcourfing  on  this 
fubjecl  with  a  learned  perfon,  who  has  been  very  much 
converfant  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  vveilern 
p#rts  of  Afric.  Upon  his  converfing  with  feveral  in 
that  country,  he  tells  me  that  their  notion  of  heaven  or 
of  a  future  itate  of  happinefs  is  this,  that  every  thing 
we  there  wifh  for  will  immediately  prefent  itfelf  to  us. 
We  find,  fay  they,  our  fouls  are  of  fuch  a  nature  that 
they  require  variety,  and  are  not  capable  of  being  al- 
ways delighted  with  the  fame  objects.  The  fupreme 
Being,  therefore  in  compliance  with  this  tafle  of  hap- 
pineis  which  he  has  planted  in  the  foul  of  man,  will 
raife  up  from  time  to  time,  fay  they,  every  gratification 
which  it  is  in  the  humour  to  be  pleafed  with.  If  we 
wilh  to  be  in  groves  or  bowers,  among  running  ftreams 
or  falls  of  water,  we  mail  immediately  find  ourfelves 
in  the  midft  of  fuch  a  fcene  as  we  defire.  If  we  would 
be  entertained  with  mufic  and  the  rrelody  of  founds, 
the  confort  rifes  upon  our  wi(h,  and  the  whole  region 
about  HE  is  filled  with  harmony.  .In  fhort,  every  defire 
will  be  followed  by  fruition,  and  whatever  a  man's 
inclination  directs  him  to  will  be  prefent  with  him. 
Nor  is  it  material  whether  the  fupreme  power  creates 
in  conformity  to  our  wifhes,  or  whether  he  only  pro- 
duces fuch  a  change  in  our  imagination,  as  makes  us 
believe  ourfelves  converfant  among  thofe  fcenes  which 
delight  us.  Our  happinefs  will  be  the  fame,  whether 
it  proceeds  from  external  objects,  or  from  the  impreifi- 
ons  of  the  Deity  upon  our  own  private  fancies.  This 
is  the  account  which  I  have  received  from  my  learned 
friend.  Notwithftanding  this  fyftem  of  belief  be  in 
general  very  chimerical  and  vifionary,  there  is  fome- 
thing  fubiime  in  its  manner  of  conlidering  the  influence 
of  a  Divine  Being  on  a  human  foul.  It  has  alfo,  like 
moft  other  opinions  of  the  heathen  world  upon  thefe 
important  points,  it  has,  I  fay,  its  foundation  in  truth, 
as  it  fuppofes  the  fouls  of  good  men  after  this  life  to  be 
in  a  ftate  of  perfect  happinefs,  that  in  this  ftate  their 
will  be  no  barren  hopes,  nor  fruitlefs  wilhes,  and  that 
we  mail  enjoy  every  tiling  we  can  defire.  But  the  par- 
ticular circumftances  which  I  am  moft  pleafed  with  in 
this  fcheme,  and  which  arifes  from  a  jail  reflexion  upon 

human 
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human  nature,  is  that  variety  of  pleafures  which  it 
fuppofes  the  fouls  of  good  men  will  be  poflefied  of  in 
another  world.  This  I  think  highly  probable,  from  the 
dictate:  both  of  reafon  and  revelation.  The  foul  confifts 
of  many  faculties,  as  the  underftanding,  and  the  will, 
with  all  the  fenfes  both  outward  and  inward ;  or,  to  fpeak 
more  philofophically,  the  foul  can  exert  herfelf  in 
many  different  ways  of  a&ion.  She  can  underiland, 
will,  imagine,  fee,  and  hear,  love,  and  difcourfe,  and 
apply  herfelf  to  many  other  the  like  exercifes  of  differ- 
ent kinds  and  natures;  but  what  is  more  to  be  confi- 
dered,  the  foul  is  capable  of  receiving  a  moft  exquifite 
pleafure  and  fatisfaclion  from  the  exercife  of  any  of 
theie  its  powers,  when  they  are  gratified  with  their 
proper  objefts;  fhe  can  be  entirely  happy  by  the  fatis- 
faclion  of  the  memory,  the  fight,  the  hearing,  or  any 
Other  mode  of  perception.  Every  faculty  is  as  a  diftinft 
tafte  in  the  mind,  and  hath  objects  accommodated  to 
its  proper  relifh.  Doftor  Filiation  fomewhere  fays  that 
he  will  not  prefume  to  determine  in  what  confifts  the 
happinefs  of  the  bleft,  becaufe  God  Almighty  is 
capable  of  making  the  foul  happy  by  ten  thoufand 
different  ways.  Befides  thofe  feveral  avenues  to  plea- 
fure which  the  foul  is  endowed  with  in  this  life;  it  is  not 
impoflible,  according  to  the  opinion  of  many  eminent 
divines,  but  there  may  be  new  faculties  in  the  fouls  of 
good  men  made  perfect,  as  well  as  new  fenfes  in  their 
glorified  bodies.  This  we  are  fure  of,  that  there  will 
be  new  obje&s  offered  to  all  thofe  faculties  which  arc 
eflential  to  us. 

We  are  likewife  to  take  notice  that  every  particular 
faculty  is  capable  of  being  employed  on  a  very  great 
variety  of  objects.  The  underftanding,  for  example, 
may  be  happy  in  the  contemplation  of  moral,  natural, 
mathematical,  and  other  kinds  of  truth.  The  memory 
likewife  may  turn  itfelf  to  an  infinite  multitude  of  ob- 
jects, efpecially  when  the  foul  mall  have  paffed  thr.mgh 
she  fpac«of  many  millions  of  years,  and  (hall  reUfd 
with  pleafure  OR  the  days  of  eternity.  Every  other  fa- 
culty may  be  considered  in  the  fame  extent, 

We  cannot  queftion  but  that  the  happinefs  of  a  foul 

will  be  adequate  to  its  nature,  and  that  it  is  not  endow- 

H  a  cd 
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ed  wi^i  any  faculties  which  aie  to  lie  ufelefs  and  un- 
employed. The  happinefs  is  to  be  the  happinefs  of 
the  whole  man,  and  we  may  eafily  conceive  to  ourfelves 
the  happinefs  of  the  foul,  while  any  one  of  its  faculties  is 
in  the  fruition  of  its  chief  good.  The  happinefs  may  he 
of  a  more  exalted  nature  in  proportion  as  the  faculty 
employed  is  fo  ;  but  as  the  whole  foul  ads  in  the  exer- 
tion of  any  of  its  particular  powers,  the  whole  foul  is 
happy  in  the  pleafure  which  arifes  from  any  of  its  par- 
ticular afls.  For  notwithftanding,  as  has  been  before 
hinted,  and  as  it  has  been  taken  notice  of  by  one  of  the 
greateft  modern  philofophers,  we  divide  the  foul  into 
ieveral  powers  and  faculties,  there  is  no  fuch  divificn 
in  the  foul  itfelf,  fince  it  is  the  whole  foul  that  remem- 
bers, underftands,  wills,  or  imagines.  Our  manner  of 
coniidering  the  memory,  underitanding,  will,  imagina- 
tion, and  the  like  faculties,  is  for  the  better  enabling  us 
to  exprefs  ourfelves  in  fuch  abftracled  fubjens-of  fpc-c'u- 
lation,  not  that  there  is  any  fuch  diviiion  in  the  foul 
itfelf. 

Seeing  then  that  the  foul  has  many  different  faculties, 
or,  in  other  words,  many  different  ways  of  ading ; 
that  it  can  be  inteniely  pleafed,  or  made  happy  by  all 
thefe  different  faculties,  or  ways  of  acting:  that  it  may 
be  endowed  with  feveral  latent  faculties,  which  it  is  not 
at  prefent  in  a  condition  to  exert;  that  we  cannot  be- 
lieve the  foul  is  endowed  with  any  faculty  which  is  of 
no  ufe  to  it ;  that  whenever  any  one  of  thefe  faculties 
is  tranfcendantty  pleafed,  the  foul  is  in  a  ftate  of  hap- 
pinefs ;  and  in  the  lait  place,  confidering  that  the  hap- 
pinefs of  another  world  is  to  be  the  happinefs  of  the 
whole  man  ;  who  can  queftion  but  that  ther;  is  an  in- 
iinite  variety  in  thofe  pleafures  we  are  fpeaking  of; 
and  that  this  fulnefs  of  joy  will  be  made  up  of  all  thofe 
pleafures  which  the  nature  of  the  foul  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving ? 

We  fliall  be  the  more  confirmed  in  this  doctrine,  if 
we  obferve  the  nature  of  variety,  with  regard  to  the 
mind  of  man.  The  foul  does  not  care  to  be  always  in 
the  fame  bent»  The  faculties  relieve  one  anotherwby 
turns,  and  receive  an  additional  pleafure  from  the  no- 
velty of  thofe  objects  about  which  they  are  convt-j-fant. 

Revelation 
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Revelation  likewife  very  much  confirms  this  notion* 
under  the  different  views  which  it  gives  us  of  our  fu- 
ture happinefs.  In  the  defcription  of  the  throne  of 
God,  it  reprefents  to  us  all  thofe  objects  which  are  able 
to  gratify  the  fenfes  and  imagination  :  In  very  many 
places  it  intimates  to  us  all  the  happinefs  which  the 
undemanding  can  poflibly  receive  in  that  Hate,  where 
all  things  mail  be  revealed  to  us,  and  we  mall  know, 
even  as  we  are  known  ;  the  raptures  of  devotion,  of 
Divine  Love,  the  pleafure  of  converling  with  our  blef- 
fed  Saviour,  with  an  innumerable  hoft  of  angels,  and 
with  the  fpirits  of  jufl  men  made  perfect,  are  likewife 
revealed  to  us  in  feveral  parts  of  the  holy  writings. 
There  are  alfo  mentioned  thofe  hierarchies  or  govern- 
ments, in  which  the  bleft  mall  be  ranged  one  above 
another,  and  in  which  we- may  be  fure  a  great  part  of 
our  happinefs  will  likewife  confift;  for  it  will  not  be 
there  as  in  this  world,  where  every  one  is  aiming  at 
power  and  fuperiority  ;  but,  on  the  contrary;  every 
one  will  find  that  Itation  the  mnft  proper  for  him  in 
which  he  is  placed,  and  will  prob  ,bly  think  that  he 
could  not  have  been  fo  happy  in  any  other  ttation. 
Thefe,  and  many  other  particulars,  are  marked  in  di- 
vine revelation,  as  the  feveral  ingredients  of  our  hap- 
pinefs in  heaven,  which  ail  imply  fuch  a  variety  of  joys, 
and  fuch  a  gratification  of  the  foul  in  all  its  different 
faculties,  as  I  have  been  here  mentioning. 

Some  of  the  Rabbins  tell  us,  that  the  cherubims  are 
a  fet  of  angels  who  know  moll,  and  the  feraphims  a 
fet  of  angels  who  love  rnoih  Whether  this  diitinfUon 
be  not 'altogether  imngiaary,  1  ihall  not  here  examine; 
but  it  is  highly  probable,  that  among  the  fpirits  of 
good  men,  there  may  he  form-  who  will  be  more  plead- 
ed with  the  employment  of  cne  faculty  than  another, 
and  this  perhaps  according  to  thofe  innocent  and  vim;-, 
ous  habits  or  inclinat.ons  which  have  here  tnkea  the 
deepeil  root. 

I  might  here  apply  this  confideration  to  the  fpirits 
of  wicked  men,  with  relation  to  the  pain  which  they 
fhall  futfer  in  everyone  of -their  faculties,  and  the  re- 
fpe&ive  miferies  which  ihall  be  appropriated  to  esch 
faculty  in  particular.  But  leaving  this  to  the  re  fleftion 
H  3  of 
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of  my  readers,  I  (hall  conclude,  with  obferving  how  we 
ought  to  be  thankful  to  our  great  Creator,  and  rejoice 
in  the  being  which  he  has  be/towed  upon  us,  for  having 
made  the  Ibu!  fufceptible  of  pleafure  by  fo  many  diffe- 
rent ways.  We  fee  by  what  a  variety  of  paflages  joy 
and  glad nefs  may  enter  into  the  thoughts  o£  man;  how 
wonderfully  a  human  fpirit  is  framed,  to  imbibe  its 
proper  fatisfaftions,  and  tafte  the  goodnefs  of  its  Crea- 
tor. We  may  therefore  look  into  ourfelves  with  rap- 
ture and  amazement,  and  cannot  fufficiently  exprefs  our 
gratitude  to  him,  who  has  encompaffed  us  with  fuch  a 
profufion  of  bleflmgs,  and  opened  in  us  fo  many  capa- 
cities of  enjoying  them. 

There  cannot  be  a  tfronger  argument  that  God  has 
defigned  us  for  a  (rate  of  future  happi;iefs,  and  for  that 
heaven  which  he  has  revealed  to  us,  than  that  he  has 
thus  naturally  qualified  the  foul  for  it,  and  made  it  a 
being  capable  of  receiving  fo  much  blifs.  He  would 
never  have  made  fuch  faculties  in  vain,  and  have  endow- 
ed us  with  powers  that  were  not  to  be  exerted  on  fuch 
objects  as  are  fuited  to  them  It  is  very  manireft,  by 
the  inward  frame  and  conftitution  of  our  minds,  that  he 
has  adapted  them  to  an  infinite  variety  of  pleasures  and 
gratifications,  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  this  life. 
We  fhould  therefore  at  all  times  take  care  that  we  do 
not  difappoint  this  his  gracious  purpofe  and  intention 
towards  us,  and  make  thofe  faculties  which  he  formed 
as  fo  many  qualifications  for  happinefs  and  rewards,  to 
be  the  inftruments  of  pain  and  puniihment. 


Friday, 
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*O  avSoo'zroj  ivfoytt'o^  TrtQuxys*  Antonin.  Lib.  9. 

Man  is  naturally  a  beneficent  creature. 

HE  following  eflay  comes  from  an  hand  which 
ha^  entertained  my  readers  once  before. 

NOtwithltanding  a  narrow  contracted  temper  be 
that  which  obtains  moll  in  the  world,  we  muft 
not  therefore  conclude  this  to  be  the  genuine  characle- 
riftic  of  mankind  ;  becaufe  there  are  forae  who  delight 
in  nothing  fo  much  as  in  doing  good,  and  receive  more 
of  their  happinefs  at  fecond  hani,  or  by  rebound  from 
others,  than  by  direct  and  immediate  fenfation.  Now 
though  thefe  heroic  fouls  are  but  few,  and  to  appear- 
ance fo  far  advanced  above  the  grovelling  multitude, 
as  if  they  were  of  another  order  of  beings,  yet  in  reali- 
ty their  nature  is  the  fame,  moved  by  the  fame  fprings, 
and  endowed  with  all  the  fame  eflential  qualities,  only 
cleared,  refined,  and  cultivated.  Water  is  the  fame 
fluid  body  in  winter  and  in  furnmer ;  when  it  Hands 
fliffned  in  ice,  as  wh.n  it  flows  along  in  gentle  flreams, 
gladdening  a  thoufand  fields  in  its  progrefs.  It  is  a 
property  of  the  heart  of  man  to  be  difiufive:  Its  kind 
wiihes  Ipread  abroad  over  the  face  of  the  creation;  and 
if  there  be  thofe,  as  we  may  obferve  top  many  of  them, 
who  are  all  wrapt  up  in  their  own  dear  felves,  without 
any  vifible  concern  for  their  fpecies,  let  us  fappofe 
that  their  good-nature  is  frozen,  and  by  the  prevailing 
force  of  Tome  contrary  quality  retrained  in  its  operation. 
I  fhall  therefore  endeavour  to  aflign  fome  of  the  prin- 
cipal checks  upon  this  generous  propenfion  cf  the  hu- 
man foul,  which  will  enable  us  to  judge  whether,  and 
by  what  method,  this  moft  ufeful  principle  may  be  un- 
fettered, and  reftored  to  its  native  freedom  of  exexcife. 
H  4  The 
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The  firft  and  ler.ding  caufe  is  an  unhappy  complexion 
of  body.  The  heathens,  ignorant  of  the  true  fource 
of  moral  evil,  generally  charged  it  on  the  obliquity  of 
matter,  which,  being  eternal  and  independant,  was  in- 
capable of  change  in  any  of  its  properties,  even  by  the 
Almighty  mind,  who,  when  he  came  to  fafhion  it  ir.to  a 
world  of  beings,  muft  take  it  as  he  found,  it.  This  no- 
tion, as  molt  others  of  theirs,  is  a  compofjtion  of  truth 
and  error.  That  matter  is  eternal,  that,  from  the  firft 
union  of  a  foul  to  it,  it  perverted  its  inclinations,  and 
that  the  ill  influence  it  hath  upon  the  mind  is  not  to  be 
corrected  by  God  himfelf,  are  all  very  great  errors,  oc- 
cafioned  by  a  truth  as  evident,  that  the  capacities  and 
liiipofmons  of  the  foul  depend,  to  a  great  degree,  on 
the  bodily  temper.  As  there  are  feme  fools,  others  are 
knaves,  by  confutation  ;  and  particuiarly,  it  may  be 
laid  of  many,  that  they  are  born  with  an  illiberal  ca'il 
of  mind  ;  the  matter  that  compofes  them  is  tenacious 
as  birdlime,  and  a  kind  of  cramp  draws  their  hands 
and  their  hearts  together,  that  they  never  care  to  open 
them,  unlefs  to  grafp  at  more.  It  is  a  melancholly  l«t 
this;  but  attended  with  one  advantage  above  their?,  to 
whom  it  would  be  as  painful  to  forbear  good  offices,  as 
it  is  to  thefc  men  to  perform  them  ;  that  whereas  per- 
fons  naturally  beneficent  often  miftake  inftincl  for  vir- 
tue, by  reafon  of  the  difficulty  of  diftinguiming  when 
one  rules  them  and  when  the  other,  men  of  the  oppo- 
site character  may  be  more  certain  of  the  motive  that 
predominates  in  every  adion.  If  they  cannot  confer  a 
benefit  with  that  eafe  and  franknefs  which  are  necefl'ary 
to  give  it  a  grace  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  in  requital 
the  real  merit  of  what  they  do  is  enhanced  by  the  opp- 
iition  they  furmount  in  doing  it.  The  ftrength  of  their 
virtue  is  feen  in  rifmg  againit  the  weight  of  nature,  and 
every  time  they  have  the  refolution  to  difcharge  their 
duly,  they  make  a  facrifice  of  inclination  to  confcience, 
which  is  always  too  grateful  to  let  its  followers  go 
without  fuitable  marks  of  its  approbation.  Perhaps 
the  entire  cure  of  this  ill  quality  is  no  more  poffible, 
than  of  fome  diftempers  that  defcend  by  inheritance. 
However,  a  great  deal  may  be  done  by  a  courfe  of  be- 
neficence obitinately  perfiiled  in  ;  this,  if  any  thing, 

being 
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being  a  likely  way  of  eftabliming  a  moral  habit,  which 
frull  be  fomewhat  of  a  counterpoife  to  the  force  of  me- 
chanifm.  Only  it  muft  bt  remembred,  that  we  do  not 
intermit,  upon  any  pretence  whatfoever,  the  cuftom  of 
doing  good,  in  regard,  if  there  be  the  leaft  ceffation, 
nature  will  watch  the  opportunity  to  return,  and  in  a 
ihort  time  to  recover  the  ground  it  was  fo  long  in  quit- 
ting: For  there  is  this  difference  between  mental  habit?, 
and  fuch  as  have  their  foundation  in  the  body;  that 
thefe  laft  are  in  their  nature  more  forcible  and  violent, 
and,  to  gain  upon  us,  need  only  not  to  be  oppofed  j 
whereas  the  former  muft  be  continually  reinforced  with, 
frefh  fupplies,  or  they  will  languifh  and  die  away.  And 
this  fuggefts  the  reafon  why  good  habits,  in  general, 
require  longer  .time  for  their  fettlement  than  bad;  and 
yet  are  fooner  difplaced ;  the  reafon  is,  that  vicious 
habits  (as  drunkennefs  for  inftance)  produce  a  change 
in  che  body,  which  the  others  not  doing,  muft  be  main- 
tained the  fame  way  they  are  acquired,  by  the  mere  dint 
of  induftry,  refolution,  and  vigilance. 

Another  thing  which  fufpends  the  operations  of  be- 
nevolence, is  the  love  of  the  world  ;  proceeding  from 
a  falfe  notion  men  have  taken  up,  that  an  abundance  of 
the  world  is  an  eflendal  ingredient  into  the  happinefs 
of  life.  Worldly  things  ^re  of  fuch  a  quality  as  to 
lefTen  upon  dividing,  fo  that  the  more  partners  there 
are,  the  lefs  muft  fall  to  every  man's  private  mare.  The 
confequence  of  this  is,  that  they  look  upon  one  another 
with  an  evil  eye,  each  imagining  all  the  reft  to  be  em- 
barked in  an  intereil,  that  cannot  take  place  but  to  his 
prejudice.  Hence  are  thofe  eager  competitions  for 
wealth  or  power;  hence  one  man's  fuccefs  becomes 
another's  difappointment ;  and  like  pretenders  to  the 
fame  millreis,  they  can  feldom  have  common  charity 
for  their  rivals.  Not  that  they  are  naturally  difpofed 
to  quarrel  and  fall  out,  but  it  is  natural  for  a  man  to 
prefer  himfelf  to  all  others,  an  1  to  fecure  his  own  inte- 
reft  firft.  If  that  which  men  ei'tcem  their  happinefs 
were,  like  the  light,  the  fame  fufficient  and  unconfined 
good,  whether  ten  thoufand  enjoy  the  benefit  .<F 
but  one,  we  mould  fee  mens' good-will,  and  kind  er- 
deavours,  would  be  as  univerfal, 
H  5 
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(/  erranti  comiter  monftrat  <viam, 
_       lumen  de  fuo  lumine  accendat,  facit, 
Nujilominus  ipji  luceat,  cum  illi  accenderit* 

'  To  direct  a  wanderer  jn  the  right  way,  is  to  light 
'  another  man's  candle  by  one's  own,  which  lofes  none 
'  of  its  light  by  what  the  other  gains. 

But,  unluckily,  mankind  agree  in  making  choice  of  ob- 
jects, which  inevitably  engage  them  in  perpetual  differ- 
ences. Learn  therefore,  like  a  wife  man,  the  true 
eftimate  of  things.  Defire  not  more  of  the  world  than 
is  neceffhry  to  accommodate  you  in  pafling  through  it ; 
look  upon  every  thing  beyond,  not  as  ufelefs  only,  but 
burthenfome.  Place  not  your  quiet  in  things  which  you 
cannot  have  without  putting  others  befide  them,  and 
thereby  making  them  your  enemies,  and  which,  when, 
attained,  will  give  you  more  trouble  to  keep,  than  fa- 
tisfaciion  in  the  enjoyment.  Virtue  is  a  good  of  a 
nobler  kind;  it  grows  by  communication,  and  fo  little 
refembles  earthly  riches,  that  the  more  hands  it  is 
lodged  in,  the  greater  is  every  man's  particular  flock. 
So,  by  propagating  and  mingling  their  fires,  not  only 
all  the  lights  of  a  branch  together  caft  a  more  extenfive 
brightnefs,  but  each  fingle  light  burns  with  a  ftronger 
flame.  And  laftly,  take  this  along  with  you,  that  if 
wealth  be  an  inftrument  of  pleafure,  the  greateft  plea- 
fure it  can  put  into  your  power,  is  that  of  doing  good. 
It  is  worth  confidering,  that  the  organs  of  fcnf^  aft 
within  a  narrow  compafs,  and  the  appetites  will  foon 
fay  they  have  enough:  Which  of  the  two  therefore  is 
the  happier  man?  He,  who  confining  all  his  regard  to 
the  gratification  of  his  own  appetites,  is  capable  but  of 
fhort  fits  of  pleafure  ?  Or  the  man,  who  reckoning 
himfelf  a  fharer  in  the  fatisfactions  of  others,  efpecially 
thofe  which  come  to  them  by  his  means,  enlarges  the 
fphere  of  his  happrnefs. 

The  laft  enemy  to  benevolence  I  mall  mention  i* 
uneafinefs  of  any  kind.  A  guilty,  or  a  difcontented 
mind,  a  mind  ruffled  by  ill-fortu«e,  difconcerted  by  its 
own  pafljons,  foured  by  neglect,  or  fretting  at  difap- 
jpointmeius,  hath  not  leifure  to  attend  to  the  neceffity 
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or'reafonablenefs  of  a  kindnefs  defired,  nor  a  tafte  fot 
thofe  pleafures  which  wait  on  beneficence,  which  de- 
mand a  calm  and  unpolluted  heart  to  relifh  them.  The 
moft  miferable  of  all  beings  is  the  moft  envious;  as, 
on  the  othe&hand,  the  moft  communicative  is  the  hap- 
pieft.  And  if  you  are  in  fearch  of  the  feat  of  perfect 
love  and  friendfhip,  you  will  not  find  it  until  you  come 
to  the  region  of  the  blefled,  where  happinefs,  like  a  re- 
frefhing  ftream,  flows  from  heart  to  heart  in  an  endlefs 
circulation,  and  ispreferved  fweet  and  untainted  by  th* 
motion.  It  is  old  advice,  if  you  have  a  favour  to  requeft 
of  any  one,  to  obferve  the  fofteft  times  of  addrefs,  when 
the  foul,  in  a  flufh  of  good-humour,  takes  a  pleafure  to 
fhew  itfelf  pleafed.  Perfons  confcious  of  their  own  in- 
tegrity, fatisfied  with  themfelves,  and  their  condition, 
and  full  of  confidence  in  a  fupreme  Being,  and  the  hope 
of  immortality,  furvey  all  about  them  with  a  flow  of 
good-will.  As  trees  which  like  their  foil,  they  (hoot  out 
in  expreffions  of  kindnefs,  and  bend  beneath  their  own 
precious  load,  to  the  hand  of  the  gatherer.  Now  if  the 
mind  be  not  thus  eafy,  it  is  an  infallible  fign  that  it  is 
not  in  its  natural  ftate:  Place  the  mind  in  its  right  po- 
fture,  it  will  immediately  difcover  its  innate  propenfion 
to  beneficence. 


Monday 
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Fatit  hoc  illos  byacinthos.     Juv.  Sat.  6.  ver.  1 10. 
This  makes  them  hyacinths. 

THE  following  letter  comes  from  a  Gentleman, 
who  I  find,  is  very  diligent  in  making  his  ob- 
.    fervations,  which  I  think  too  material  not  to  be 
communicated  to  the  public. 

SIR, 

IN  order  to  execute  the  office  of  love-cafuift  of 
Great-Britain,  with  which  I  take  myfelf  to  be  in- 
veiled  by  your  paper  of  September  8,  I  (hall  make  fome 
farther  observations  upon  the  two  fexes  in  general, 
beginning  with  that  which  always  ought  to  have  the 
upper  hand.  After  having  obferved  with  much 
curiofity  the  accomplifhments  which  are  apt  to  cap- 
tivate female  hearts,  I  find  that  there  is  no  perfon 
fo  irrefiftible  as  one  who  is  a  man  of  importance, 
provided  it  be  in  matters  of  no  confequence.  One 
who  makes  himfclf  talked  of,  though  it  be  for  the 
particular  cock  of  his  hat,  or  for  prating  aloud  in  the 
boxes  at  a  play,  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  a  favourite. 
I  have  known  a  young  fellow  make  his  fortune  by 
knocking  down  a  conftable;  and  may  venture  to  fay, 
though  it  may  feem  a  pajadox,  that  many  a  Fair  one 
has  died  by  a  duel  in  which  both  the  combatants 
have  furvived. 

«  About  three  winters  ago  I  took  notice  of  a  young 
Lady  at  the  theatre,  who  conceived  a  paffion  for  a 
notorious  rake  that  headed  a  party  of  catcalls ; 
and  am  credibly  informed,  that  the  Emperor  of  the 
Mohocks  married  a  rich  widow* within  three  weeks 
after  having  rendered  himfelf  formidable  in  the 
cities  of  London  and  Weftminjler.  Scouring  and 
breaking  of  windows  have  done  frequent  execution 

'  upon 
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«  upon    the    fex.     But  there  is  no  fet  of  thefe  male 

'  charmers    who   make   their  way    more    fuccefsfully, 

'  than    thofe  who  have  gained  themfelves  a  name  for 

'  intrigue,    and  have  ruined  the  greateft  number  of  re- 

'  putations.     There  is  a  itrange  curiofity  in  the  female 

*  world   to   be  acquainted  with   the  dear  man  who  has 

*  been  loved  by  others,   and   to  know  what  it  is   that 

*  makes  him  fo  agreeable.     His  reputation  does  more 
'  than  half  his  bufinefs.    Every  one  that  is  ambitious  of 
4  being  a  woman  of  fafhion,  looks  out  for  opportunities 
'  of  being  in  his  company ;  fo  that  to  ufe  the  old  pro- 

*  verb,  When  his  name  is  up  he  IE  ay  lie  a-bed. 

*  I  was  very  feiifible  of  the  great  advantage  of  be- 

*  in~  a  man  of  importance  upon  thefe  occafions  on  the 
'  day  of  the  king's  entry,   when  I  was  feated  in  a  bal- 
«  cony  behind  a  clufter  of  very  pretty  country  ladies, 
«  who  had  one  of  thefe  fhowy  gentlemen  in  the  midit 
'  of  them.     The  firft  trick   I  caught  him  at  was  bow- 
'  ing  to  feveral  perfons  of  quality  whom  he  did  not 
'  know  ;    nay,  he  had  the  impudence  toxhem  at  a  blue 
«  garter  who  had  a  finer  equipage  than  ordinary,  and 
'  feemed  a  little  concerned  at  the  impertinent  huzzas 

*  of  the  mob,  that  hindered  his  friend  from  taking  no- 

*  tice  of  him.     There  was  indeed  one  who  pulled  off 
'  his  hat  to  him,   and  upon  the  ladies  aiking  who  it 

*  was,  he  told  them  it  was  a  foreign  minifter  that  he 
'  had  been  very  merry  with  the  night  before  j  whereas 
'  in  truth  it  was  the  city  common-hunt. 

'  He  was  never  at  a  lofs  when  he  was  aflced  any 
«  perfon's  name,  though  he  feldom  knew  any  one 
'  under  a  peer.  He  found  Dukes  and  Earls  among  the 
'  Aldermen,  very  good-natured  fellows  among  the 
«  Privy  counfellors,  with  two  or  three  agreeable  old 
'  rakes  among  the  Hi  (hops  and  Judges. 

'   In  fhort  I  colle&fcd  from  his  whole  difcourfe,   that 

*  he   was   acquainted   with   every  body,   and  knew  no 

*  body.     At  the  fame  time,  I  am  miftaken  if  he  did  not 
'   that  day  make  more  advances  in  the  affections  of  his 

*  miftrefs,  who  fat  near  him,  than  he  could  have  done 
«  in  half  a  year's  courtfhip. 

*  0-viJ  has   finely  touched  this  method  of  making 
«  Love,  which  I  fhall  here  give  my  reader  in  Mr.  Dry- 

*  tin's  tranflation.  Page 
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Page  the  eleventh. 

Thus  love  in  theatres  did  firft  improve r 
4»d  theatres  are  ft  ill  the  Scenes  of  love  : 
Nor  Jhun  the  chariots,  and  the  courfer't-race  : 
*[he  Circus  //  no  inconvenient  place. 
Nor  need  is  there  of  talking  en  the  hand, 
Nor  nods,  nor  fegns,  'which  lovers  underftand? 
But  boldly  next  the  fair  your  feat  provide* 
Clofe  as  you  can  to  hers,  and  fide  by  fede  : 
Pleas' d  or  unp leas' 'd,  no  matter,   crouding  Jit ; 
For  fo  the  laws  of  publick  jhows  permit. 
Then  find  occafeon  to  begin  difcourfe, 
Enquire  whoje  chariot  this,  and  whofe  that  horfe  J. 
To  what foever  fede  fie  is  inclined, 
Suit  all  your  inclinations  io  her  mind, 
iike  what  Jae  likes,  from  thence  your  court  beginy 
And  whom  Jhe  favours  wijb  that  he  may  win. 

Again,  page  the  fixteenth. 

O  w%tn  will  come  the*  day  by  heaven  defegrfd:t 
When,  thou,  the  beft  and  fairejl  of  mankindt 
Drawn  by  white  horfes,  Jhalt  in  triumph  ride, 
With  conquered  jlaves  attending  on  thy  fede  ; 
Slaves  that  no  longer  can  be  fafe  in  jlight. 
O  glorious  oljeSl  !  O  furprifeng  feght  ! 
O  day  of  public  joy,  too  good  to  end  in  night ! 
On  fuch  a  day,  if  thou,  and  next  to  thee 
Some  beauty  fets,  thefpe£iacletofee't 
If  Jhe  enquire  the  names  of  conquered  Kings, 
Of  mountains,  rivers,  and  their  hidden  fprings ; 
dnfwer  to  all  thou  knowejl ;  and  if  need  be, 
Of  things  unknown  feem  tofp:ak  knowingly  : 
This  is  Euphrates,  crowrfd  with  re$ds ;  and  there 
Flows  the  fwift  Tigris,  nuith  his  fea- green  hair. 
Invent  nemo  names  of  things  unknown  before ; 
Call  this  Armenia,  that,  the  Ca.fyianJ&ore, 
Call  this  a  Mede,  and  that  a  Parthian  youth  i 
Talk  probob/y  ;  no  matter  for  the  truth* 


Wednefdayv 
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e*A^eW^^^e*A^^^g#>fo 
N°  603     Wednefday,  Oftober  6. 

Ducite  ab  urbe  domum,  mea  carmina,  ducite  Dapbnira. 

Virg.  Eel.  8.  ver.  68. 


Reflore,  my  charms, 


My  lingring  Daphnis  to  my  longing  arms. 

DRYDEN. 

THE  following  copy  of  verfes  comes  from  one  of 
jny  correfpondents,  and  has  fomething  in  it  fo 
original,  that  I  do  not  much  doubt  but  it  will 
divert  my  readers. 

I. 

Y  time,  O ye  mufes,  was  happily  fptnt, 
When  Phebe  went  with  me  wherever  I  luent  J 
ren  thoufand  fweet  pleafures  1  felt  in  my  breaft  ; 
Sure  never  fond  Jbepherd  like  Colin  'was  bleft  ! 
But  now  Jhe  is  gone,  and  has  left  me  behind, 
What  a  marvellous  change  on  a  fudden  I  find? 
When  things  laere  as  fine  as  could  pojfjibly  be, 
I  thought  'twas  the  Spring ;  but  alat !  it  teas  Jhet 

II. 

With  fuch  a  companion,  to  tend  afeivjbeepy 
To  rife  up  and  play,  or  to  lie  down  and  Jleep  : 
I  'was  fo  good-humoured,  fo  chearful  and  gay > 
My  heart  was  as  light  as  a  feather  ail  day., 
But  now  I/o  crofi  and  fo  pee-tjijh  am  grown} 
So  Jlrangely  uneafy  as  never  -ivas  known. 
My  fair  one  is  gone,  and  my  joys  are  all  drowned, 
And  my  heart — /  am  fure  it  weighs  more  than  a  pound* 

III. 

The  fountain  that  wont  to  runfweetly  alongt 
And  durue  to  /oft  murmun  tbe ptbblts  among; 

Thsu 
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7hou  know' ft  little  Cupid,  if  Phebe  was  there, 

'Twas  pleafure  to  look  at,   'twas  miijic  to  hear  : 

But  new  Jhe  is  abfent,  I  walk  by  its  fide. 

And  flill  as  it  murmurs  do  nothing  but  chide  ; 

Muft  you  be  fo  chearful,  while  1  go  in  pain  ? 

Peace  there  with  your  bubbling,  and  hear  me  complain. 

IV. 

When  my  lambkins  around  me  would  oflentime  play, 
And  'when  Phebe  and  I  were  as  joyful  as  they, 
How  pleafant  their  j porting,  bow  happy  .their  time, 
When  fpring,  love  and  beauty  were  a'l  in  their  prime  ? 
But  now  in  their  frolics  when  by  me  they  pap, 
1  fling  at  their  fleeces  an  handful  of  grafs; 
£e  Jiill  then,  I  cry,  for  it  makes  me  quite  mad, 
To  fee  you  fo  merry,  while  I  am  fo  fad. 

V. 

My  dog  I  was  ever  well  pleafed  to  fee 
Come  wagging  his  tail  to  my  Fair  one  and  me ; 
And  Phebe  was  pleas' d  to,  and  to  my  dog  faid, 
Come  hither  poor  fellow  ',  and  patted  his  head. 
But  now,  when  he's  fawning,  I  with  a  four  look 
Cry  Sirrah  ;  and  give  him  a  blow  with  my  crook  : 
And  I'll  give  him  another ;  for  why  Jhould  not  Tray 
Be  as  dull  as  his  mafter,  'when  Phebe'/  away. 

VI. 

When  walking  with  Phebe,  what  fights  have  I  feea  ? 
How  fair  was  the  flvwer,   how  frejb-  was  the  green  ? 
What  a  lovely  appearance  the  trees  and  the  /hade, 
The  corn-flelds  and  hedges,  and  ev'ry  thing  made  ? 
But  now  Jhe  has  left  me,   tho'  all  are  ftili  iherey 
They  none  of  them  now  fo  delightful  appear  : 
'Twas  nought  but  the  magic,  I  flnd,   of  her  ejes, 
Made  fo  many  beautiful  profpefti  arife. 

VII. 

Sweet  mu/tc  went  with  us  both  all  the  world  ihre', 
y&e  larky   linnet ,   throjile,  and  nightingale  too  ; 

Winds 
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Winds  over  us  whifper'd,  flocks  by  us  did  bit  at  , 
And  chirp  went  the  grajhopper  under  our  feet. 
Bjtt  now  /he  is  abfent,   tho'  ft  ill  they  Jing  on, 
The  woods  are  but  lonely  ,  the  meled,  's  gone  : 
Her  'voice  in  the  confort,  as  how  I  have  foundj 
Gave  ev'ry  thing  elfe  its  agreeable  found. 


Rofe,  what  is  become  of  thy  delicate  hue  ? 
And  where  ts  the  violet's  beautiful  blue? 
Does  ought  of  its  fweetnefs'  the  bloffbm  beguile? 
That  meadow,  thofe  daifes,  why  do  they  not  /miff  ? 
Ah  !  Rivals,   I  fee  w.hat  it  was  that  you  dreji  : 
And  made  yourfelves  fine  for  ;  a  place  in  her  breajl  : 
y'su  put  on  your  colours  to  phafurf  her  eye, 
Ta  be  pluckt  by  her  hand,  on  her  bofom  to  die.  j* 

' 
JX. 

Hozv  Jlo'wly  time'creepSj  till  my  Phebe  return? 
While  amid/I  the  foft  Zephyr's  cool  breezes  1  burn; 
Met  kinks  if  I  kneiu  whereabouts  he  would  tread, 
I  could  breathe  on  his  wings,  and  'twould  melt  down 
Fly  fiuifter  ye  minutes,   bring  hither  my  dear, 
And  rcjl  fo  much  longer  for'  t  when  Jhe  is  here. 
Ah  Colin  !   old  Time  is  full  of  delay, 
Nor  will  budge  one  foot  fajler  for  all  thou  canft  fay 

X. 

Will  no  pityi»g  pow'r  that  hears  me  complain, 
Or  cure  my  dij'qu,let,  or  foften  my  pain  ? 
To  be  cur'd,  thou  mujl,  Colinv  thy  paffton  remove', 
But  what  f-wain  is  fo  fjly  to  live  without  love? 
No,  Deity,  bid  the  dear  nymph  to  return, 
For  ne'er  was  poor  Jhipktrd  fo  fadly  forlorn. 
Ah  !  what  Jhall  I  do  ?  I  Jhall  die  with  defpair  ; 
Take  heed,  all  jefivaifUi  how  ye  love  one  fo  fair. 


Friday, 
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Ne  604      Friday,  Odober  8. 


TH  ne  queejieris  (fare  nefas)  quern  mibi,  quern  tibit 
Finem  dii  dederint,  Leuconoe ;  nee  Babylomos 
Tentdris  numeros Hor.  Od.  ll.  1.  I.  ver.  l. 

Ah,  do  not  flrive  too  much  to  know, 

My  dear  Lenconoe, 
What  the  kind  god's  defign  to  do 

With  me  and  thee.  CREECH. 

THE  defire  of  knowing  future  events,  is  one  of 
the  ftrongeft  inclinations  in  the  mind  of  man. 
Indeed  an  ability  of  forefeeing  probable  acci- 
dents is  what,  in  the  language  of  men,  is  called  wifdom 
and  prudence:  but,  not  fatisfied  with  the  light  that 
reafon  holds  out,  mankind  hath  endeavoured  to  pene- 
trate more  compendioufly  into  futurity.  Magic,  oracles, 
omens,  lucky  hours,  and  the  various  arts  of  fuper- 
ftition  owe  their  rife  to  this  powerful  caufe.  As  this 
principle  is  founded  in  felf-love,  every  man  is  fure  co 
be  follicitous  in  the  firft  place  about  his  own  fortune, 
the  courfe  of  his  life,  and  the  time  and  manner  of  his 
death. 

If  we  confider  that  we  are  free  agents,  we  mall  dif- 
cover  the  abfurdity  of  fach  enquiries.  One  of  our 
actions  which  we  might  have  performed  or  negleded, 
is  the  caufe  of  another  that  fucceeds  it,  and  fo  the 
whole  chain  of  life  is  linked  together  Pain,  poverty, 
or  infamy,  are  the  natural  product  of  vicious  and  im- 
prudent adts ;  as  the  contrary  bleffings  are  of  good 
ones ;  fo  that  we  cannot  fuppofe  our  lot  to  be  deter- 
mined without  impiety.  A  great  enhancement  of  plea- 
fure  arifes  from  its  being  unexpected ;  and  pain  is 
doubled  by  being  forefeen.  Upon  all  thefe,  and  feve- 
ral  other  accounts,  we  ought  to  reft  fatisfied  in  this 
portion  bellowed  on  us  j  to  adore  the  hand  that  hath 

fitted 
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fitted  every  thing  to  our  natJre,  and  hath  not  more 
difplayed  his  goodnefs  in  our  knowledge  than  in  our 
ignorance. 

It  is  not  unworthy  obfervation,  that  fuperftitious 
enquiries  into  future  events  prevail  more  or  lefs,  in 
proportion  to  the  improvement  of  liberal  arts  and  ufe- 
ful  knowledge  in  the  feveral  parts  of  the  world.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find,  that  magical  incantations  remain  in 
Lapland ',  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  Scotland  they 
have  their  fecond  fight ;  and  feveral  of  our  own  coun- 
trymen have  feen  abundance  of  fairies.  In  Afia  this 
credulity  is  Itrong;  and  the  greatelt  part  of  refined 
learning  there  confifts  in  the  knowledge  of  amulets, 
talifmans,  occult  numbers,  and  the  like. 

When  I  was  at  Grand  Cairo,  I  fell  into  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  good-natured  muffulman,  who  promifed 
me  many  good  offices,  which  he  defigned  to  do  me 
when  he  became  the  Prime  Minilter,  which  was  a  for- 
tune bellowed  on  his  imagination  by  a  doctor  very  deep 
in  the  curious  fciences.  At  his  repeated  felicitations  I 
went  to  learn  my  delliny  of  this  wonderful  fage.  For 
a  fmall  fum  I  had  his  promife,  but  was  required  to  wait 
in  a  dark  apartment  until  he  had  run  through  the  prepa- 
ratory ceremonies.  Having  a  ftrong  propenfity,  even 
then,  to  dreaming,  I  took  a  nap  upon  the  Sofa  where 
I  was  placed,  and  had  the  following  vifion,  the  par- 
ticulars whereof  I  picked  up  the  other  day  among  my 
papers. 

J  found  myfelf  in  an  unbounded  plain,  where  me- 
thought  the  whole  world,  in  feveral  habits  and  with 
different  tongues,  was  afTembled.  The  multitude 
glided  fwiftly  along,  and  I  found  in  myfelf  a  itrong 
inclination  to  mingle  in  the  train.  My  eyes  quickly 
fingled  out  fome  »f  the  moft  fplendid  figures.  Several 
in  rich  caftans  and  glittering  turbans  buftled  through, 
the  throng,  and  trampled  over  the  bodies  of  thofe  they 
threw  down ;  until  to  my  great  furprife  I  found  that 
the  great  pace  they  went  only  haftened  them  to  a 
fcaffold  or  a  bowftring.  Many  beautiful  damfels  on 
the  other  fide  moved  forward  with  great  gaiety ;  fome 
danced  until  they  fell  all  along ;  and  others  painted 
their  faces  until  they  loft  their  nofes.  A  tribe  of  creatures 

with 
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with  bufy  looks  falling  into  a  fit  of  laughter  at  the 
misfortunes  of  the  unhappy  Ladies,  I  turned  my 
eyes  upon  them.  They  were  each  of  them  filling  his 
pockets  with  gold  and  jewels,  and  when  there  was  no 
room  left  for  more,  thefe  wretches  looking  round  with 
fear  and  horror,  pined  away  before  my  face  with  fa- 
mine and  difcontent. 

This  profpeft  of  human  mifery  ftruck  me  dumb  for 
fome  miles.  Then  it  was  that,  to  difburden  my  mind, 
I  took  pen  and  ink,  and  did  every  thing  that  hath  fince 
happened  under  my  office  of  SPECTATOR.  While  I 
was  employing  myfelf  for  the  good  of  mankind,  I  was 
furprized  to  meet  with  very  unsuitable  returns  from  my 
fellow-creatures.  Never  was  poor  author  fo  bcfet  with 
pamphleteers,  who  fometimes  marched  directly  againft 
me,  but  oftner  mot  at  me  from  ftrong  bulwarks,  or 
rofe  up  fuddenly  in  ambum.'  They  were  of  all  cha- 
ra&ers  and  capacities,  fome  with  enfigns  of  dignity, 
and  others  in  liveries  ;  but  what  moft  furprized  me,  was 
to  fee  two  or  three  in  black  gowns  among  my  enemies. 
It  was  no  fmall  trouble  to  me,  fometimes  to  have  a  man 
come  up  to  me  with  an  angry  face,  and  reproach  me 
for  having  lampooned  him,  when  I  had  never  feen  or 
heard  of  him  in  my  life.  With  the  Ladies  it  was  other- 
wife  :  Many  became  my  enemies  for  not  being  parti- 
cularly pointed  out  ;  as  there  were  others  who  refented 
the  fatire  which  they  imagined  I  had  directed  againfl 
them.  My  great  comfort  was  in  the  company  of  half 
a  dozen  friends,  who,  I  found  fince,  were  ttie  club 
which  I  have  fo  often  mentioned  in  my  papers.  I  laughed 
often  at  Sir  Roger  in  my  fleep,  and  was  the  more  diverted 
with  Will  #o#9<m^'s'galan tries,  -(when  we  afterwards 
became  acquainted)  becaufe  1  had  forefeen  his  mar- 
riage with  a  farmer's  daughter.  The  regret  which 
arofe  in  my  mind  upon  the  death  of  my  companions, 
my  anxieties  for  the  public,  and  the  many  calamities 
flill  fleeting  before  my  eyes,  made  me  repent  my  cu- 
riofity  ;  when  the  magician  entered  the  room,  and 
awakened  me,  by  telling  me  (when  ii  was  too  late) 
that  he  was  jult  going  to  begin. 


H.  S. 
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N.  B.  I  have  only  delivered  the  prophecy  of  that 
part  of  my  life  which  is  part,  it  being  inconvenient  to 
divulge  the  fecond  part  until  a  more  proper  opoor- 

tunity. 


N°  605     Monday,  October  1 1-. 


Exuerint  fyfaeftrem  animum  ;  cuhuque  frequent it 
In  quafcunjue  voces  art's,  haud  tdtJaJcqui  ntur. 

Virg.  Gcorg.  2.  vcr.  51. 

— — • They  change  their  favage  mind, 

Their  wildnefs  lofe,  and  quitting  nature's  part, 
Obey  the  ruks  and  difcipline  of  art.         .      DRVDE.V, 

HAVING  perufed  the  following  letter,   and  find- 
ing it  to  run  upon  the  fubjeft  of  love,   1  re- 
ferred  it  to  the  learned  Ca/ui/t,   whom  I  have 
retained  in   my  fervice   for  fpeculations  of  that  kind 
He  returned  it  to  me  the  next  morning  with  his  report 
annexed  to  it,  with  both  of  which  I  Ihall  here  prefent 
my  reader 

Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

Finding    that   you    have    entertained     an    ufeful 
perfon  in  your  fervice  in   quality  of  Lw  Ca~ 
fuiji,  I  apply  myfelf  to  you,  under  a  very  great  dif- 
ficulty, that  hath  for  forrte  months  perplexed  me.     I 
have  a  couple  of  humble  fervants,   one  of  which   I 
have  no  averfion  to  ;  the  other!  think  of  very  kind- 
ly.     The  firft  hath  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  good 
enfe,    and  is  one  of  thofe  people  that  your  fcx  are 
apt    to   value.     My    fpark    is   reckoned  'a   coxcomb 
among  the  men,  but  is  a  favourite  of  the  Ladies.     If 
I  marry  the  man  of  worth,  as  they  call  him,  ffhall 
'bilge  my   parents    and   improve  my   fortune;    but 
with  my  dear  beau  I  promife  myfelf  happinefs,  al- 

'  though 
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though  not  a  jointure.  Now  I  would  afk  you,  whe- 
ther 1  mould  confent  to  lead  my  life  with  a  man 
that  I  have  only  no  objection  to,  or  with  him  againlt 
whom  all  objections  te  me  appear  frivolous.  I  am 
determined  to  follow  the  Ca/uiJ?s  advice,  and  I  dare 
fay  he  will  not  put  me  upon  fo  ferious  a  thing  as 
matrimony  contrary  to  my  inclination. 

I  am,  fcft. 

Fanny  Fickle. 

P.  S.  'I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  the  pretty  Gentle- 
man is  the  moft  complailant  creature  in  the  world, 
and  is  always  of  my  mind,  but  the  other,  forfooth, 
fancies  he  has  as  much  wit  as  myfelf,  flights  my  lap  • 
dog,  and  hath  the  infolence  to  contradict  me  when 
he  thinks  I  am  not  in  the  right.  About  half  an  hour 
ago,  he  maintained  to  my  face,  that  a  patch  always 
implies  a  pimple.' 


As  I  look  upon  it  to  be  my  duty  rather  to  fide 
with  the  parents  than  the  daughter,  1  fhall  propofe 
fome  confiderations  to  my  gentle  querift,  which  may 
incline  her  to  comply  with  thofe  under  whofe  direction 
fhe  is :  And  at  the  fame  time  convince  her,  that  it  is 
not  impoffible  but  fhe  may^in  time,  have  a  true  affec- 
tion for  him  whoie,  at  prefent,  indifferent  to  her;  or, 
to  ufe  the  old  family  maxim,  that,  If  fit  marries  frftt 
love  will  come  after. 

The  only  objeclion  that  fhe  feems  to  insinuate  againft 
the  Gentleman  propofed  to  her,  is  his  want  of  com- 
plaifance,  which,  I  perceive,  fhe  is  very  willing  to 
return.  Now,  I  can  difcover  from  this  very  circum- 
ftance,  that  fhe  and  her  lover,  whatever  they  may 
think  of  it,  are  very  good  friends  in  their  hearts.  It 
is  difficult  to  determine,  whether  love  delights  mora 
in  giving  pleafure  or  pain.  Let  Mifs  Fickle  aik  her  own 
heart,  if  fhe  doth  not  take  a  fccret  pride  in  making 
this  man  of  good  fenfe  look  very  filly.  Hath  fhe 
ever  been  better  f>leafed,  than  when  her  behaviour  hath 

made 
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made  her  lover  ready  to  bang  himfelf  ?  or  doth  £hc 
ever  rejoice  more  than  when  fhe  thinks  (he  hath  driven 
him  to  the  very  brink  of  a  purling  ftream  ?  Let  her 
confider,  at  the  fame  time,  that  it  is  not  impoffible  but 
her  lover  may  have  difcovered  her  tricks,  and  hath  a 
mind  to  give  her  as  good  as  me  brings.  I  remem- 
ber a  handfome  young  baggage  that  treated  a  hopeful 
Greek  of  my  acquaintance,  juft  come  from  Oxford,  as 
if  he  had  been  a  Barbarian.  The  firft  week,  after  (lie 
had  fixed  him,  me  took  a  pinch  of  fnuff  out  of  his 
rival's  box,  and  apparently  touched  the  enemy's  little 
finger.  She  became  a  profeft  enemy  to  the  arts  and 
fciences,  and  fcarce  ever  wrote  a  letter  to  him  with- 
out wilfully  mifpelling  his  nan;e.  The  young  fcholar, 
to  be  even  with  her,  railed  at  coquettes  as  foon  as  he 
had  got  the  word  ;  and  did  not  want  parts  to  turn  in- 
to ridicule  her  men  of  wit  and  pleafure  of  the  town. 
After  having  irritated  one  another  for  the  fpace  of  five 
months,  fhe  made  an  affignation  with  him  fourfcore 
miles  from  London,  But  as  he  was  very  well  acquainted 
with  her  pranks,  he  took  a  journey  the  quite  contrary 
way.  Accordingly  they  met,  quarrelled,  and  in  a  few 
days  were  married.  Their  former  hoitilities  are 
now  the  fubjedl  of  their  mirth,  being  content  at  pre- 
fent  with  that  part  of  love  only,  which  bellows  plea- 
fure. 

Women  who  have  been  married  fome  time,  not 
having  it  in  their  heads  to  draw  after  them  a  nume- 
rous train  of  followers,  find  their  fatisfaaion  in  the 
pofleffion  of  one  man's  heart.  I  know  very  well,  that 
Ladies  in  their  bloom  defire  to  be  excufed  in  this  par- 
ticular. But  when  time  hath  worn  out  their  natural 
vanity  and  taught  them  difcretion,  their  fondnefs  fettles 
on  its  proper  objecl.  And  it  is  probably  for  this  rea- 
fon,  that  among  hufljands,  you  will  rind  more  that  are 
fond  of  women  beyond  their  prime,  than  of  thofe  who 
are  a&uafly  in  the  infolence  of  beauty.  My  reader 
will  apply  the  fame  obfervation  to  the  other  fex. 

J  need  not  infill  upon  the  nscefluy  of  their  purfuinj* 
one  common  intereft,  and  their  united  care  for  their 
children,  but  mall  only  obierve,  by  the  way,  that 
married  perfons  are  both  more  warm  in  their  love  and 

wore 
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more  hearty  in  their  hatred,  than  any  others  whatfo- 
ever.  Mutual  favours  and  obligations  which  may  be 
fuppofed  to  be  greater  here  than  in  any  other  flate,  na- 
turally beget  an  intenfe  afFe&ion  in  generous  minds. 
As,  on  the  contrary,  perfons  who  have  bellowed  fuch 
favours  have  a  particular  bitternefs  in  their  refenr- 
ments,  when  they  think  themfelves  ill  treated  by  thofe 
of  whom  they  have  deferved  fo  much. 

Beiides,  Mifs  Fickle  may  confider,  that  as  there  are 
often  many  faults  concealed  before  marriage,  fo  there 
are  fometimes  many  virtues  unobferved. 

To  this  we  may  add  the  great  efficacy  of  cultom, 
and  conftant  converfation,  to  produce  a  mutual  friend- 
"fliip  and  benovelence  in  two  perfons.  It  is  a  nice  re- 
flection, which  I  have  heard  a  friend  of  mine  make, 
that  you  may  be  fure  a  woman  loves  a  man,  when  me 
ufes  his  expreffions,  tells  his  llories,  or  imitates  his 
manner.  This  gives  a  fecret  delight ;  for  imitation  is 
a  kind  of  artlefs  flattery,  and  mightily  favours  the 
powerful  principle  of  felf-love.  It  is  certain,  that 
married  perfons,  who  are  poffeft  with  a  mutual  efteem, 
not  only  catch  the  air  and  way  of  talk  from  one  another, 
but  fall  into  the  fame  traces  of  thinking  and  liking. 
Nay,  fome  have  carried  the  remark  fo  far  as  to  aflert, 
that  the  features  of  a  man  and  wife  grow,  in  time,  to 
refemble  one  another.  Let  my  fair  correfpondent  there- 
fore confider,  that  the  Gentleman  recommended  will 
have  a  good  deal  of  her  own  face  in  two  or  three 
years ;  which  me  muft  not  expeft  from  the  beau,  who 
is  too  full  of  his  dear  felf  to  copy  after  another.  And 
I  dare  appeal  to  her  own  judgment,  if  that  perfon 
will  not  be  the  handfomeft,  that  is  the  moft  like  her- 
ielf. 

We  have  a  remarkable  inftance  to  our  prefent  pur- 
pofe  in  the  hiflory  of  King  Edgar^  which  I  mail  here 
relate,  and  leave  it  with  my  fair  correfpondent  to  be 
applied  to  herfelf. 

This  great  monarch,  who  is  fo  famous  in  Brltljh 
ftory,  fell  in  love  as  he  made  his  progrefs  through  his 
kingdom,  with  a  certain  Duke's  daughter  who  lived 
near  Wmcbejler,  and  was  the  mod  celebrated  beauty 
of  the  age.  His  importunities  and  the  violence  of 

his 
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his  paffion  were  fo  great,  that  the  mother  of  the  young 
Lady  promifed  him  to  bring  her  daughter  to  his  bed  the 
tiext  night,  though  in  her  heart  fhe  abhorred  fo  in- 
famous an  office.  It  was  na  fooner  dark  than  fhe 
conveyed  into  his  room  a  young  maid  of  no  difagree- 
able  figure,  who  was  one  of  her  attendants,  and  did 
not  want  addrefs  to  improve  the  opportunity  for  the 
advancement  of  her  fortune.  She  made  fo  good  ufe 
of  her  time,  that  when  fhe  offered  to  rife  a  little  before 
day,  the  King  could  by  no  means  think  of  parting 
with  her.  So  that  finding  herfelf  under  a  necefTuy  of 
difcovering  who  fhe  was,  fhe  did  it  in  fo  handfome  a 
manner,  that  his  Majefly  was  exceeding  gracious  to 
her,  and  took  her  ever  after  under  his  protection  :  in- 
fomuch  that  our  chronicles  tell  us  he  carried  her  along 
with  him,  made  her  his  firft  minifter  of  ftate,  and  con- 
tinued true  to  her  alone,  until  his  marriage  with  the 
beautiful  Elfrida. 
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• longum  cantu  folata  lalorem 

Argute  conjux  percurrit  peftine  telas. 

Virg.  Georg.  i.  ver.  294. 

•  mean  time  at  home 

The  good  wife  finging  plies  the  various  loom. 

Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  Have  a  couple  of  neices  under  my  direction 
who  fo  often  run  gadding  abroad,  that  I  do  not 
know  where  to  have  them.  Their  drefs,  their 
tea,  and  their  vifits  take  up  all  their  time,  and  they 
go  to  bed  as  tired  with  doing  nothing,  as  I  am  after 
quilting  a  whole  under- petticoat.  The  only  time 
they  are  not  idle,  is  while  they  read  your  SPECTA- 
TORS ;  which  being  dedicated  to  the  intereits  of  vir- 
tue, I  defire  you  to  recommend  the  long  negle&ed 
art  of  needle-work.  Thofe  hours  which  in  this 
VOL.  VIII.  I  .  «  age 
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age  are  thrown  away  in  drefs,  play,  vi/lts  and  the 
like,  were  employed,  in  my  time,  in  writing-  out 
receipts,  or  working  beds,  chairs,  and  hangings 
for  the  family.  For  my  part,  I  have  plied  my  needle 
thefe  fifty  years,  and  by  my  good  will  would  never 
have  it  out  of  my  hand.  It  grieves  my  heart  to 
fee  a  couple  of  proud  idle  flirts  fipping  their  tea, 
for  a  whole  afternoon,  in  a  room  hung  round  with 
the  induftry  of  their  great  grand-mother.  Pray, 
Sir,  take  the  laudable  myftery  of  embroidery  into 
your  ferious  confideration,  and  as  you  have  a  great 
deal  of  the  virtue  of  the  laft  age  in  you,  continue  your 
endeavours  to  reform  the  prefent.'  /  am,  &c. 

In  obedience  to  the  commands  of  my  venerable  cor- 
refpondent,  I  have  duly  weighed  this  important  fub» 
jeci,  and  promife  myfelf  from  the  argument  here  laid 
clown,  that  all  the  fine  Ladies  of  England 'will  be  ready, 
as  foon  as  their  mourning  is  over,  to  appear  covered 
with  the  work  of  their  own  hands. 

What  a  delightful  entertainment  muft  it  be  to  the 
Fair  fex,  whom  their  native  modefty  and  the  tendernefs 
of  men  towards  them,  exempts  from  public  bufinefs, 
to  pafs  their  hours  in  imitating  fruits  and  flowers,  and 
tranfplanting  all  the  beauties  of  nature  into  their  ov*n 
drefs,  or  raifing  a  new  creation  in  their  clofets  and 
apartments.  How  pleafing  is  the  amufement  of  walk- 
ing among  the  fhades  and  groves  planted  by  themfelves, 
in  furveying  heroes  flaih  by  their  needle,  or  little 
Cupids  which  they  have  brought  into  the  world  with- 
out pain ! 

This  is,  methinks  the  moft  proper  way  wherein  a 
Lady  can  mew  a  fine  genius,  and  I  cannot  forbear 
wishing,  that  feveral  writers  of  that  lex  had  chofen  to 
apply  themfelves  rather  to  tapeftry  than  rhime.  Your 
paftoral  poetefles  may  ven-t  their  fancy  in  rural  land- 
fkips,  and  place  defparing  (hepherds  under  filken  wil- 
lows, or  drown  them  in  a  ftream  of  mohair.  The  he- 
roic writers  may  work  up  battles  as  fuccefsfully,  and 
inflame  them  with  gold  or  ftain  them  with  crimfon. 
Even  thofe  who  have  enly  a  turn  to  a  fong  or  an  epi- 
gram, 
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gram,  may  put  many  valuable  flitches  into  a  purfe, 
and  croud  a  thoufand  graces  into  a  pair  of  garters. 

If  I  may,  without  breach  of  good  manners,  imagine 
that  any  pretty  creature  is  void  of  genius,  and  would 
perform  her  part  herein  bat  very  aukwardly,  I  mult 
neverthelefs  infift  upon  her  working,  if  it  be  only  to 
keep  her  out  of  harm's  way. 

Another  argument  for  bufying  good  women  in  works 
of  fancy,  is,  becaufe  it  takes  them  off  from  fcandal, 
the  afual  attendant  of  tea-tables,  and  all  other  ur.ac- 
tive  fccnes  of  life.  While  they  are  forming  their  birds 
and  beafts,  their  neighbour!  will  be  allowed  to  be  the 
farthers  of  their  own  children:  And  Whig  and  Tcry 
will  be  but  feldom  mentioned,  where  the  great  difpute 
is,  whether  blue  or  red  is  the  more  proper  colour. 
How  much  greater  glory  would  Sopkronia  do  the  Gene- 
ral, if  me  would  choofe  rather  to  work  the  battle  of 
Blenheim,  intapcftry,  than  fignalize  herfelf  with  fo  much 
vehemence  againft  thofe  who  are  Frenchmen  in  their 
hearts. 

A  third  reafon  that  I  (hall  m«ntion,  is  the  profit 
that  is  brought  to  the  family  where  thefe  pretty  arts 
are  encouraged.  It  is  manifelc  that  this  way  of  life 
not  only  keeps  fair  Ladies  from  running  out  into  ex- 
pences,  but  is  at  the  fame  time  an  aftual  improvement. 
Ho\v  memorable  would  that  matron  be,  who  mall  have 
it  fubfcribcd  upon  her  monument,  '  That  me  wrought 
«  out  the  whole  bible  in  tapeftry,  and  died  in  a  good 

•  old  age,  after  having  covered  three  hundred  yards  of 

*  wall  in  the  manfion-houfe.' 

The  premifes  being  considered,  I  humbly  fubmit  the 
following  propofals  to  all  mothers  in  Great-Britain. 

I.  That  no  young  virgin  whatfoever  be  allowed  to 
receive  the  addrefles  of  her  firft  lover,  but  in  a  fuit  of 
her  own  embroidering. 

H.  That  before  every  frefli  fervant,  me  be  obliged  to 
appear  with  a  new  ftomacher  at  the  leaft. 

III.  That  no  one  be  aftually  married  until  me  hath 
the  child-bed  pillows,  £sV.  ready  ftitched,  as  lik^vife 
the  mantle  for  the  boy  quite  finilhed. 

Thefe  laws,  if  I  miftake  not,  would  effeftually  re- 

ftore  the  decayed  art  of  needle-work,  and  make  the 

I  2  virgins 
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virgins  of  Great  Britain  exceedingly  nimble-fingered 
in  their  bufmefs. 

There  is  a  memofable  cuflom  of  the  Grecian  Ladies 
in  this  particular,  preferved  in  Homer,  which  J  hope 
will  have  a  very  good  effect  with  my  country-women. 
A  widow,  in  ancient  times,  could  not,  without  inde- 
cency, receive  a  fecond  hulband,  until  me  had  woven  a 
fliroud  for  her  deeeafed  lord,  or  the  next  of  kin  to  him. 
Accordingly,  the  chafte  Penelope,  having,  as  flie  thought, 
loft  Ulyjfes  at  fea,  fhe  employed  her  time  in  preparing 
a  winding  fheet  for  Laertes,  the  father  of  her  hufband. 
The  ilory  of  her  web  being  very  famous,  and  yet  not 
fufficiently  known  in  its  feveral  circumftances,  I  mall 
fjive  it  to  my  reader,  as  Homer  makes  one  of  her  wooers 
jelate  it. 

$<v.>eet  hope  fie  gave  to  every  youth  apart, 
With  nudl  taught  looks,  and  a  deceitful  heart : 
A  iieb  jhe  wove  of  many  a  flender  twine, 
Of  curious  texture,  and perplext  dejtgn', 
iMy yvuth,  flie  cry'd,  my  Lord  but  ne<wly  dead) 
Forbear  a  <wbile  to  court  my  wido^-uSd  bed, 
'Till  I  have  <u.c<u'nt  as  folemn  -vows  require 
This  iveb,  a  Jhroud  for  poor  UlyrTes'  Sire, 
His  limbs,  when  fate  the  Hero's  foul  demands, 
Shall  claim  this  labour  of  his  daughter's  hands  : 
Left  all  the  dames  of  Greece  my  name  defpife, 
While  the  grett  king  without  a  covering  lies. 

Thus  foe-     Nor  did  my  friends  miftntft  the  guile t 
All  day  Jhe  fped  the  long  laborious  toil: 
But  when  the  turning  lamps  fupply'd  tie  funt 
Each  night  unra-vell'd  what  the  day  begun, 
'Three  live-long  fummers  did  the  fraud  prevail ) 
"•The  fourth  her  maidens  told  th1  amazing  tale, 
Thefe  eyes  beheld,  as  clofe  I  took  my  ft  and, 
'The  backward  labours  of  her  fai thief i  hand  : 
ydl  luhtcVd  at  length,  and  pre/s'd  on  even  fide, 
11  ttr  tajk  fie  ended,  and  comment1  d  a  bride. 


Friday, 
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Dictfe  I'd  Pa  an,  &  I'd  bis  didte  Pa  an  : 
Decidit  in  cajes  pr<eda  pet  it  a  meos. 

Ovid.  Ars.  Am.  1.  i.  ver.  i. 

Now  16  Paean  ling,  now  wreaths  prepare, 

And  with  repeated  I6s  fill  the  air : 

The  prey  is  fall'n  in  my  fuccefsful  toils,         ANON. 

Mr.  SPE  CTATOR, 

HAVING  in  your  paper  of  Monday  laft  pub- 
lifted  my  report  on  the  cafe  of  Mrs.  Fanny 
Fickle,  wherein  I  have  taken  notice,  that  love 
comes  after  marriage;  I  hope  your  readers  are  fatis- 
fied  of  this  truth,  that  as   love  generally   produces 
matrimony,  fo  it  often  happens  that  matrimony  pro- 
duces love. 

'  It  perhaps  requires  more  virtues  to  m.ake  a  good 
huiband  or  wife,  than  what  go  to  the  rimming  any 
the  moil  mining  character  whatfoever. 
«  Difcretion  feems  abfolutely  necefiary,  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  that  the  belt  hufbands  have  been  moil 
famous  for  their  wifdom.  Homer,  who  hath  drawn  a 
perfect  pattern  of  a  prudent  man,  to  make  it  the 
more  complete,  hath  celebrated  him  for  the  juft  re- 
turns of  fidelity  and  truth  to  his  Penelope;  infomuch 
that  he  rufufed  the  careffes  of  a  goddefs  for  her  fake, 
and  to  ufe  the  exprefiion  of  the  belt  of  Pagan  authors, 
i-etulam  fuam  pr<etulit  immortalitati,  his  old  woman 
was  dearer  to  him  than  immortality. 
*  Virtue  is  the  next  neceffary- qualification  for  this 
domeftic  character,  as  it  naturally  produces  con- 
ftanc'y  and  mutual  efteern.  Thus  Brutus  and  Porcia, 
were  more  remarkable  for  virtue  and  affection  than 
any  others  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived, 

I  *  Good 
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<  Good-nature  is  a  third  neceftary  ingredient  in  the 
marriage- itate,  without  which  it  would  inevitably 
four  upon  a  thoufand  occafions.  When  greatnefs  of 
mind  is  joined  with  this  amiable  quality,  it  at- 
tradls  the  admiration  and  efteem  of  all  who  behold 
it.  Thus  Cf?Jar,  not  more  remarkable  for  his  for- 
tune and  valour  than  for  his  humanity,  Hole  into  the 
hearts  of  the  Roman  people,  when,  breaking  through 
the  cultom,  he  pronounced  an  oration  at  the  funeral 
of  his  firit  and  bell  beloved  wife. 
'  Good-nature  is  inefficient,  unlefs  it  be  Ready  and 
uniform,  and  accompanied  with  an  evennefs  of  temper, 
which  is,  above  all  things,  to  be  preferved  in  this 
fiiejcidfhip  contracted  for  life.  A  man  mull  be  eafy 
within  hiinfelf,  before  he  can  be  fo  to  3iis  other  felf. 
Scfratet  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  are  inftances  of  men, 
who  by  the  ftrength  of  philofophy,  having  entirely 
coropofed  their  minds,  and  fubdued  their  paflion?, 
are  celebrated  for  good  hufbands,  notwithftanding  the 
firfl  was  yoked  with  Xantippe,  and  the  other  with 
Fauflina.  If  the  wedded  pair  would  but  habituate 
themfelves  for  the  ftrft  year  to  bear  with  one  ano- 
ther's faults,  the  difficulty  would  be  pretty  well 
conquered.  This  mutual  fweetnefs  of  temper  anrf 
complacency  was  finely  recommended  in  the  nuptial 
ceremonies  among  the  heathens,  who,  when  they 
facrificed  to  Juno  at  that  folemnity,  always  tore  out 
the  gall  from  the  entrails  of  the  vidlim,  and  caft  it 
behind  the  altar. 

'  I  fhall  conclude  this  letter  with  a  paflage  out  of 
Dr.  Plot's  Natural  Hijiory  of  StajforJJbire,  not  only  as  it 
will  ferve  to  fill  up  your  prefent  paper,  but,  if  I  find 
myfelf  in  the  humour,  may  give  rife  to  another;  I 
having  by  me  an  old  register  belonging  to  the  place 
here  undermentioned. 

Sir  Philip  de  Somervile  held  the  manors  of  Wbicbe- 
rto<vre,  Scirefcot*  Rtdiuare,  Netberton,  and  Cowley,  all 
in  Com.  Stafford,  ef  the  Earls  of  Lancafter,  by  this 
memorable  iervice.  The  faid  Sir  Philip  mail  find, 
maintain,  and  fuitain,  one  Bacon-Flitch,  hanging  in  his 
hall  at  Whichenowe,  ready  arrayed  all  times  of  the  year, 
but  in  Lent,  to  be  given  to  every  man  or  woman-  mar-. 
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ried,  after  the  day  and  the  year  of  their  marriage  be 
paft,  in  form  following. 

Whenfoever  that  any  one  fuch  before  named  will 
come  to  enquire  for  the  bacon,  in  their  own  perfon, 
they  (hall  come  to  the  bailiff,  or  to  the  porter  of  the 
lordfhip  of  Wbifbenofure,  and  (hall  fay  to  them  in  the 
manner  as  enfueth; 

•  Bayliff,  or  porter,  I  do  you  to  know,  that  I  am 
'  come  for  myfelf,  to  demand  one  Bacon  Flyke  hanging 

•  in  the  hall  of  the  Lord  of  Whicbenovre,    after  the 

•  form  thereunto  belonging. 

After  which  relation,  the  bailiff  or  porter  (hall  afiign' 
a  day  to  him,  upon  promife  by  his  faith  to  return, 
and  with  him  to  bring  twain  of  his  neighbours.  And 
in  the  mean  time  the  fuid  bailiff  (hall  take  with  him 
twain  of  the  freeholders  of  the  lordmip  of  Whicbei- 
O'vre,  and  they  three  (hall  go  to  the  manor  of  Rudlou^ 
belonging  to  Robert  Knigbthye,  and  there  (hall  fummon 
the  aforefaid  Knigbtleye,  or  his  bailiff,  commanding 
him  to  be  ready  at  Whiebeno'vre  the  day  appointed,  at 
prime  of  day,  with  his  carriage,  that  is  to  fay,  a  horfe 
and  a  faddle,  a  fack  and  a  prike,  for  to  convey  the 
fuid  bacon  and  corn  a  journey  out  of  the  county  of 
Stafford,  at  his  coftages.  And  then  the  faid  bailiff 
(hall,  with  the  faid  freeholders,  fummon  all  the  tenants 
of  the  faid  manor,  to  be  ready  at  the  day  appointed 
at  WbicbetiG-Tjre,  for  to  do  and  perform  the  fervices  which, 
they  owe  to  the  bacon.  And  at  the  day  affigned,  all 
fuch  as  owe  fervices  to  the  bacon,  (hall  be  ready  at  the 
gate  of  the  manor  of  H'hicbenovre,  from  the  fun-rifing 
to  noon,  attending  and  awaiting  for  the  coming  of  him 
who  fetcheth  the  bacon.  And  when  he  is  come,  there 
fhall  be  delivered  to  him  and  his  fellows,  chapelets  ; 
and  to  all  thofe  which  (hall  be  there,  to  do  their  fer- 
vices due  to  the  bacon.  And  they  (hall  lead  the  faid 
<i«mandant  with  trumps  and  labours,  and  other  manner 
of  minflrelfy  to  the  hall-door,  where  he  (hall  find  the 
Lord  of  Whickeno'vre,  or  his  (leward,  ready  to  deliver 
the  bacon  in  this  manner. 

He  (hall  enquire  of  him  which  demandeth  the  bacon, 

if  he  have  brought  twain  of  his  neighbours  with  him  : 

which  mult  anfwer,  They   be  here  ready.     And  then 

I  4  the 
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the  fteward  (hall  caufe  thefe  two  neighbours  to  fwear, 
if  the  f.iid  demandant  be  a  wedded  man,  or  have  been 
a  wedded  man  ;  and  if  fince  his  marriage  one  year  and 
adaybepaft;  and  if  he  be  a  freeman,  or  a  villain.  And 
if  his  faid  neighbours  make  oath,  that  he  hath  for  him 
all  thefe  three  points  rehearfed  ;  then  fhall  the  bacon 
be  taken  down  and  brought  to  the  hall-door,  and  (hall 
there  be  laid  upon  one  half  quarter  of  wheat,  and 
upon  one  other  of  rye.  And  he  that  demandeth  the 
bacon  (hall  kneel  upon  his  knee,  and  mall  hold  his 
right  hand  upon  a  bo.k,  which  book  mail  be  laid  upon 
the  bacon  and  ihe  corn,  and  fliall  make  oath  in  this 
manner. 

«   Hear  ye,  Sir  Philip  de  Somervik,   Lord  of  Wkicbe- 
'  novre,  myntener  and  gyver  of  this  baconne:  That 
I  A  fithe  1  wedded  B  iny  wife,  and  iithe  I  had  hyr 
in  my  kepying,  and  at  my  wylle,  by  a  year  and  a  d-  y 
after  our  marriage,  I  would   not  have  chaunged  for 
none  other;  farer,  ne  fowler;  richer,  nepourer;  ne 
for  none  other  defcended  of  greater  lynage;  flepying 
He  waking-,  at  noo  tyme.     And  if  the  feyd  B  were 
fole,  and  I  fole,   I  would  take  her  to  be  my  wife  be- 
fore all  the  wymen  of  the  worlde,  of  whatcondicion«s 
foever  they  be,  good  or  evylle:  as  help  me  God  and 
his  Seyntes,  and  this  flefh  and  all  flefties. 
And  his  neighbeurs  {hall  make  oath,   that  they  truft 
verily  he  hath  faid  truly.     And  if  it  be  found  by  his 
neighbours  before  named,  that  he  be  a  freeman,  there 
Jlhall  be  delivered  to  him  half  a  quarter  of  wheat  and 
a  cheefe ;  and  if  he  be  a  villain,  he  (hall  have  half  a 
quarter  of  rye  without  cheefe.     And  then  {hall  Knight- 
/eye,    the  Lord  of  Rudlovj,   be  called  for,  to  carry  all 
thefe  things  tofore  rehearfed;  and   the  faid  corn  fliall 
be  laid  on  one  horfe  and  the  bacon  above  it:  and  he  to 
whom  the  bacon  appertaineth  fliall  afcend  upon   his 
liorfe,  and  fliall  take  the  cheefe  before  him,  if  he  have 
a  horfe.     And  if  he  have  none,  the  Lord  of  Wbiche- 
nofre  (hall  caufe  him  to  have  one  horfe  and  faddle,  to 
fiich  time  as  he  be  pafled  hislqrdfhip:  and  foihall  they 
depart  the  manor  of  fVhichenovre  with  the  corn  and  the 
bacon,  tofore  him  that  hath  won  it,  with  trumpets,  ta- 
bourets, and  other  manner  of  minitrelfy.     Audall  the 

free 
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free  tenants  of  Whiebenovre,  (hall  condua  him  to  fee 
parted    the  lordfliip  of  W'bicbeno'vre       And  then   fhall 
they  all  return  except  him,   to  whom  appertained   to 
make  the  carriage  and  journey  without  the  county  of" 
at  the  coils  of  his  Lord  of  Whicheno-un. 


N°  608      Monday,  Oftober  18. 


•  Perjuna  ridet  amantum. 

Ovid  ATS  Am.  1.  i.  ver.  633. 

•  Forgiving  with  a  fmile 

The  perjuries  that  eafy  maids  beguile.         DRXDEN. 

Mr.    SP  E  CTATO  R, 

According  to  my  promife  I  herewith  tranfmit  to 
you  a  lift  of  feveral  perfons,    who  from  time 
to  time  demanded  the  Flitch  of  Baton  of  Sir 
Philip  de  Somer'vile,  and  his  defcendants;  as  it  is  pre- 
ferved  in   an   ancient  manufcript  under  the  title  of 
The  regijler  of  Whichenwrt-hall,  and  of  the  bacon  flitch 
there  maintained. 

*  Jn  the  beginning  of  this  record  is  recited  the  law 
or  inftitution  in  form,  as  it  is  already  printed  in  your 
laft  paper :  To  which  are  added  two  by-laws,  as  a 
comment  upon  the  general  law,   the  fubftance  where- 
of is,   that  the  wife  fhall  take  the  fame  oath  as  the 
liufbanj,  mutatis  mutandis ;  and  that  the  judges  fhall 
as  they  think  meet,  interrogate  or  crofs-examine  the 
witnefles.     After  this  proceeds  the  regifter  in  manner 
following, 

*  Aubfy  de  Falftaff",  fan  of  Sir  John  Falilaff,   Kt. 
•with  Dame  Maude  bis  ivife,  were  the  fir  ft  that  demanded 
the  bacon,    be  having  bribed  twain  of  his  father's  com- 
panions to  fnuear  fuljly  in  his  behoof,  whereby  be  gained 
the  flitch  :  But  be  and  his  faid  wife  fa'.ling  immediately 
into  a  diffuti  koiu  the  faid  bacon  fiould  be  drejfcd,  it  'was 

1S  •  Jj, 
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*••  by  order  of  the  judges  taken  from  him,  and  hung  up  again 

*  in  the  hall. 

«  Alifon  the  ivife  of  Stephen  Freckle,  brought  her 
"'  Jaid  hujband  along  with  her,  and  ftt  forth  the  good  con- 
1  ditions  and  beha-viour  of  her  confort,  adding  witbai  that 
'  Jhe  doubted  not  but  he  was  ready  to  atteft  the  like  of 
'  her,  his  wife;  whereupon  he,  the  faid  Stephen,  flatting 

*  his  heady  Jhe  turned  foari  upon  him,  and  ga<ve  him  a  box 

*  on  the  ear. 

*  Philip  de  Waverland,  ha-vixg  laid  his  hand  upon  tfa 

*  book,  when  the  claufe,  Were  I  Ible  and  fhe  fole,  was 
'  rehearfed^,  found  a  fecret  compunflion  rijtng  in  his  mindt 
4  and  Jiole  it  off"  again. 

'  Richard  de  Lovelefs,  nvba  <wes  a  courtier,  ana1  a  very 

*  ^well-bred  man,  being  obferved  to  hejitate  at  the  words 
f   after  our  marriage,*  was  thereupon  required  to  explain 

*  himfelf.     He  repled,   by  talking  very  largely  of  his  exafl 

*  cimplaifance  while  he  ivas  a  lo-ver ;  and  alledged  that 
'  he  had  not  in  the  leaft  difobliged  his  'wife  for  a  fear  and 

*  a  day  before  marriage,  which  he  hoped  was  the  fame 
'  thing. 

'  Rejefled. 

*  Joceline  JoHy,  Efj;  making  it  appear  by  unqueflionable 
4   Isjiimoiy,  that  he  and  his  Wife  had  preferred  full  and  en- 

*  tire,  ajfectisn  for  the  fpace  if  the  frji  month,   commonly 

*  calkd  the  Honey -moon  ;    he  had  in  confederation  thereof 

*  one  rajhtr  b  eft  owed  upon  him. 

'  After  this,  fays  the  record,  many  years  patted  over 

*  before  any  demandant  appeared  at  H'hic  henov  re  -hall  ? 
4  infomueh  that  one   would   have  thought    that   the 

*  whole  country  were  turned  Jews,  fo  little  was  their 
'  affection  to  the  fkiteh  of  bacon. 

4  The  next  couple  enrolled  had  like   to  have  carried 

*  it,   if  one   of  the  witneffes  had   not  depofed,  That 
1  dining  on  a  Sunday  with  the  demandant,  whofe  wife 
'  had   fat   below   the  fquire's  Lady  at  church,  me  the* 

*  feid  wife  dropped  fame  expreffions,  as  if  fhe  thought 
«  her  hufband  deferved  to  be  knighted;  to  which  he- 
4  returned   a  paffionate  Pijh!.    The  judges  taking  the 
'   premifes   into   conilderation,    declared  the  aforefaid 

*  behaviour  to  imply  an  unwarrantable  ambition  in  the- 
1  wi'e>  and  anger  in  ihe  halbaad. 

•  It 
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•  It  is  recorded  as  a  fufficient  difqualificatlon  of  a 
certain  wife,   that  fpeaking  of  her  huiband,   fhe  faid 
God  forgive  him. 

'  It  is  iikewife  remarkable,  that  a  couple  were  re- 
jefted  upon  the  depofition  of  one  of  their  neighbours, 
that  the  Lady  had  once  told  her  hulband,  that  it  ivat- 
her  duty  to  obey ;  to  which  he  replied,  Qh,  my  dear  ! 
you  are  never  in  the  wrong. 

1  The  violent  paflion  of  one  Lady  for  her  lap-dog  ; 
the  turning  away  of  the  old  houfe-maid  by  another  ; 
a  tavern-bill  torn  by  the  wife,  and  a  taylor's  by  the 
hufband;  a  quarrel  about  the  kiffing  cruft;  fpoiling 
of  dinners,  and  coming  in  late  of  nights ;  are  fo  many 
feveral  articles  which  occafioned  the  reprobation  of 
fome  fcores  of  demandants,  whofe  names  are  recorded 
in  the  aforefaid  regifter. 

*  Without  enumerating  other  particular  perfons,  I 
fhall  content  myfelf  with  obferving  that  the  fentence 
pronounced   againft  one  Gervafe  Poacher  is,   that  he 
might  have  had  bacon  to  his  eggs,  if  he  had  not  heretofore 
fcolded  his  ivife  *when  they  ivere  over  toiled.     And  the 
depofilion  againft  Dorothy  Dcolittle  runs  in  thefe  words ; 
That  Jhe  had  fo  far  ufurped  tht  dominion  of  the  coal  fire  % 
(tkeftirring  luhereof  her  hujband  claimed  to  himfelf)  that 
by  her  good  vjill  Jhe  never  ivoultl  Juffer  the  poker  out 
of  her  band. 

'  I  find  but  two  couples,  in  this  firft  century  that  were 
fuccefsful:  The  firft  was  a  fea-captain  and  his  wife, 
who  fince  the  day  of  their  marriage  had  not  feen  one 
another  until  the  day  of  the  claim.  The  fecond  was 
an  honeft  pair  in  the  neighbourhood ;  the  hufband 
was  a  man  of  plain  good  fenfe,  and  a  peaceable 
temper;  the  woman  was  dumb. 
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.. .    •  •  •' Farrago  libeUi.  Juv.  Sat.  I.  ver.  8d. 

The  mifcellaneous  fubjecls  of  my  book. 

Mr.  SPECTATO  R, 

I  Have  for  fome  time  defired  to  appear  in  your 
paper,  and  have  therefore  chofen  a  day  to  fteal, 
into  the  SPECTATOR,  when  I  take  it  for  granted 
you  will  not  have  many  fpare  minutes  for  fpeculations 
of  your  own.  As  I  was  the  other  day  walking  with 
an  honeft  country  gentleman,  he  very  often  was 
expreffing  his  aflonifhment  to  fee  the  town  fo  migh- 
tily crouded  with  doctors  of  divinity  :  upon  which  I 
told  him  he  was  very  much  miftaken  if  he  took  all 
thofe  Gentlemen  he  faw  in  fcarfs  to  be  perfons  of 
that  dignity  ;  for  that  a  young  divine,  after  his  fir  ft 
degree  in  the  univerfity,  ufually  comes  hither  only  to 
mow  himfelf;  and,  on  that  occafion,  is  apt  to  think 
he  is  but  half  equipped  with  a  gown  and  caffock  for 
his  public  appearance,  if  he  hath  not  the  additional 
ornament  of  a  fcarf  of  the  firft  magnitude  to  intitle 
him  to  the  appellation  of  Dr.  from  his  landlady, 
and  the  boy  at  Child's.  Now  fmce  I  know  that  this 
piece  of  garniture  is  looked  upon  as  a  mark  of  va- 
nity or  afre£anon,  as  it  is  made  ufe  of  among  fome 
of  the  little  fpruce  adventurers  of  the  town,  I  mould 
be  glad  if  you  would  give  it  a  place  among  thofe  ex- 
travagancies you  have  julily  expofed  in  feveral  of  your 
papeis:  being  very  well  affured  that  the  main  body 
or"  the  clergy  both  in  the  country  and  the  univer- 
fsties,  who  were  almoft  to  a  man  untainted  with  it, 
would  be  very  well  pleafed  to  fee  this  venerable  fop- 
pery well  expofed.  When  my  patron  did  me  the  ho- 
nour to  take  me  into  his  family  (for  I  muft  own  my- 
fe!f  of  this  order)  he  was  pleafed  to  fay  he  took  me 
as  a  friend  and  companion ;  and  whether  he  looked 

'  upon 
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upon  the  fcarf  like  the  lace  and  moulder-kno't  of  a 
tootman,  as  a  badge  of  Servitude  and  dependence,  I 
do  not  know,  but  he  was  fo  kind  as  to  leave  my  wear- 
ing of  it  to  my  own  discretion  ;  and  not  having  any 
juit  title  to  it  from  my  degrees,  I  am  content  to  be 
without  the  ornament.  The  privileges  of  our  nobi- 
lity to  keep  a  certain  number  of  chaplains  are  undif- 
puted,  though  perhaps  not  one  in  ten  of  thofe  reve- 
rend Gentlemen  have  any  relation  to  the  noble  families 
their  fcarfs  belong  to  ;  the  right  generally  of  creat- 
ing all  chaplains,  except  the  domeltic,  where  there 
is  one,  being  nothing  more  than  the  perquifite  of  a 
Steward's  place,  who  if  he  happens  to  outlive  any 
considerable  number  of  his  noble  mailers,  Ihall  pro- 
bably, at  one  and  the  fame  time,  have  fifty  chaplains, 
all  in  their  proper  accoutrements,  of  his  own  crea- 
tion;  though,  perhaps,  there  hath  been  neither  grace 
.nor  prayer  faid  in  the  family  fince  the^  introduction 
of  the  firlt  coronet. 

/  am,   &C. 

Mr.   SPECTATOR, 

I  Wifh  you  would  write  a  philofophical  paper  about 
natural  antrpathies,  with  a  word  or  two  concern- 
ing the  Strength  of  imagination.  I  can  give  you  a 
lift  upon  the  rlrft  notice,  of  a  rational  China  cup,  of 
an  egg  that  walks  upon  two  legs,  and  a  quart-pot 
that  Sings  like  a  nightingale.  There  is  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood a  very  pretty  prattling  moulder  of  veal, 
that  fqualls  out  .it  the  fight  of  a  knife.  Then,  as  for 
natural  antipathies,  I  know  a  general  officer  who  was 
never  conquered  but  by  a  fmothered  rabit;  and  a 
wife  that  domineers  over  her  huSband  by  the  help  of 
a  bread  of  mutton.  A  Story  that  relates  to  mySelf  on 
thb  fubjecl  may  be  thought  not  unentertaining,  efpe- 
cially  when  1  aflure  you  that  it  is  literally  true.  I 
had  long  made  love  to  a  Lady,  in  the  poiTeSTion  of 
whom  I  am  now  the  happieft  of  mankind,  whofe 
hand  I  Should  have  gained  with  much  difficulty  with- 
out the  affiftance  of  a  cat.  You  muft  know  then, 
that  my  moft  dangerous  rival  had  fo  firong  an  aver- 
fion  to  this  fpecies,  that  he  infallibly  fwooned  away 

1  at 
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at  the  fight  of  that  harmlefs  creature.  My  friend 
Mrs.  Lucy,  her  maid,  having  a  greater  refpecl  for  me 
and  my  purfe  than  me  had  for  my  rival,  always  took 
care  to  pin  the  tail  of  a  cat  under  the  gown  of  her 
miftrefs,  whenever  me  knew  of  his  coming;  which 
had  fuch  an  effeft,  that  every  time  he  entered  the 
room,  he  looked  more  like  one  of  the  figures  in  Mrs. 
Salmon's  wax- work,  than  a  defirable  lover.  In  fhort, 
he  grew  fick  of  her  company ;  which  the  young  Lady 
taking  notice  of,  (who  no  more  knew  why,  than  he 
did)  (he  fent  me  a  challenge  to  meet  her  in  Lincoln' 'j- 
Inn  chapel,  which  I  joyfully  accepted,  and  have 
(amongft  other  pleafures)  the  fatisfaftion  of  being 
praifed  by  her  for  my  ftratagem.  I  am,  £fJV. 

From  the  hoop.  Tom  Nimble* 

Mr.   SPECTATOR, 

THE  virgins  of  Great-Britain  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  putting  them  upon  fuch  te- 
dious drudgeries  in  needlework  as  were  fit  only  for 
the  Hilpa's  and  the  Nilpa's  that  lived  before  the  flood. 
Here  is  a  ftir  indeed  wi:h  your  hiftories  in  embroi- 
dery, your  groves  with  fhades  of  filk  and  ftreams  of 
mohair !  I  would  have  you  to  know,  that  I  hope  to 
kill  a  hundred  lovers  before  the  beft  houfewife  in 
England  can  ftitch  out  a  battle,  and  do  not  fear  but 
to  provide  boys  and  girls  much  fafter  than  your  dif- 
ciples  can  embroider  them.  I  love  birds  and  beafts 
as  well  as  you,  but  am  content  to  fancy  them  when 
they  are  really  made.  What  do  you  think  of  gilt 
leather  for  furniture?  There  is  your  pretty  hangings 
for  a  chamber;  and  what  is  more,  our  own  country 
is  the  only  place  in  Europe  where  work  of  that  kind 
is  tolerably  done.  Without  minding  your  mufty  lef- 
fons,  I  am  this  minute  going  to  Paul's  church-yard 
to  befpeak  a  flcreen  and  a  fet  of  hangings ;  and  am 
rcfplved  to  encourage  the  manafa&ure  of  my  country, 

Tour,, 

C  L  E  0  R  A.. 

Friday, 
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o&o&c^  o&cfcc^ejtx&cfcc^^ 

N°  610       Friday,  Oftober  22. 


Sic,  cum  trarjrerint  met 
Nullo  cum  Jirepitu  diet, 
Plebeiui  moriarfenex, 
Illi  mars  gra<vit  incubat, 
£>ui,  notus  nimis  omnibutt 
Ignotus  moritur  Jibi. 

Thus,  when  my  fleeting  days,  at  laft, 
Unheeded,  filently  are  part, 
Calmly  I  mall  refign  my  breath, 
In  life  unknown,  forgot  in  death; 
While  he,  o'ertaken  unprepar'd, 
Finds  death  an  evil  to  be  feard, 
Who  dies,  to  others  too  much  known, 
A  ftranger  to  himfelf  alone. 

I  Have  often  wondered  that  the  Jeiv$  mould  contrive 
fuch  worthlefs  greatnefs  for  the  deliverer  whom 
they  expeded,  as  to  drefs  him  up  in  external  pomp 
and  pageantry,  and  reprefent  him  to  their  imagination, 
as  making  havock  amongft  his  creatures,  and  adled 
with  the  poor  ambition  of  a  Cafar  or  an  Alexander. 
How  much  more  illuftrious  does  he  appear  in  his  real 
character,  when,  confidered  as  the  author  of  univerfal 
benevolence  among  men,  as  refining  our  paffibns,  exalt- 
ing our  nature,  giving  us  vaft  ideas  of  immortality,  and 
teaching  us  a  contempt  of  that  little  fhowy  grandeur, 
wherein  the  Jnvt  made  the  glory  of  th«ir  MeJJiab  to 
confift ! 

Nothing  (fays  Longinus}  can  le  great,  tht  contempt  of 
which  is  great.  The  poffeffion  of  wealth  and  riches 
cannot  give  a  man  a  title  to  greatnefs,  becaufe  it  is 
looked  upon  as  a  greatnefs  of  mind,  to  contemn  theftf 
gifts  of  fortune,  and  to  be  above  the  defire  of  them.  I 
have  therefore  been  inclined  to  think,  that  there  are 
greater  men  who  lie  concealed  among  the  fpecies,  than? 
2  thofe 
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thofe  who  come  out,  and  draw  upon  themfelves 
the  eyes  and  admiration  of  mankind.  Virgil  would 
never  have  been  heard  of,  had  not  his  domeftic  mis- 
fortunes driven  him  out  of  his  obfcurity,  and  brought 
(him  to  Rome, 

If  we  fuppofe  that  there  are  fpirits  or  angels,  who 
look  into  the  ways  of  men,  as  it  is  highly  probable  there 
are,  both  from  reafon  and  revelation  ;  how  different 
are  the  notions  which  they  entertain  of  us,  from  thofe 
which  we  are  apt  to  form  of  one  another  ?  Were  they 
to  give  us  in  their  catalogue  of  fuch  worthies  as  are 
now  living,  how  different  would  it  be  from  that,  which 
any  of  our  own  fpecies  would  draw  up  ? 

We  are  dazzled  with  the  fplendor  of  titles,  the  often- 
tation  of  learning,  the  noife  of  victories:  They,  on  the 
contrary,  fee  the  philofopher  in  the  cottage,  who  pof- 
fefles  his  foul  in  patience  and  thankfulnefs,  under  the 
preffures  of  what  little  minds  call  poverty  and  diftrefs. 
They  do  not  look  for  great  men  at  the  head  of  armies, 
or  among  the  pomps  of  a  court,  but  often  find  them 
Out  in  {hades  and  folitudes,  in  the  private  walks  and 
.by-paths  of  life.  The  evening's  walk  of  a  wife  man 
is  more  illutfrious  in  their  fight,  than  the  march  of  a 
General  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thoufand  men.  A 
contemplation  of  God's  works;  a  voluntary  adl  of  juf- 
tice  to  our  own  detriment ;  a  generous  concern  for  the 
good  of  mankind ;  tears  that  are  fhed  in  filence  for  the 
mifery  of  others ;  a  private  defire  or  refentment  broken, 
and  fubdued ;  in  fhort  an  unfeigned  exercife  of  humi- 
lity, or  any  other  virtue;  are  fuch  adlions  as  are  glo- 
rious in  their  fight  and  denominate  men  great  and  re- 
putable. The  moft  famous  among  us  are  often  looked 
upon  with  pity,  with  contempt,  or  with  indignation  ; 
while  thofe  who  are  moft  obfcure  among  their  own 
fpecies,  are  regarded  with  love,  with  approbation,  and 
efteem. 

The  moral  of  the  prcfent  fpeculation  amounts  to  this, 
that  we  mould  not  be  led  away  by  the  cenfures  and 
applaufes  of  men,  but  confider  the  figure  that  every 
perfon  will  make,  at  that  time  when  wifdom  fhall'  be 
juftified  of  her  children,  and  nothing  pafs  for  great  or 
illuftrious,  which  is  not  an  ornament  and  perfection  to 
human  nature,  The 
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The  (lory  of  Gyges,  the  rich  Lydian  monarch,  is  a 
memorable  inflance  to  our  prefent  purpofe.  Theoracle 
being  aflced  by  Gygti,  who  was  the  happieft  man,  re- 
plied Aglaus.  Gyges,  who  expedled  to  have  heard  him- 
Iclf  named  on  this  occafion,  was  much  furprifed,  and 
very  curious,  to  know  who  this  dglaus  fhould  be.  After 
much  enquiry  he  was  found  to  be  an  obfcure  country- 
man, who  employed  all  his  time  in  cultivating  a  gar- 
den, and  a  few  acres  of  land  about  his  houfe. 

Coiv/ey's  agreeable  relation  of  this  Itory  fhall  clofe 
this  day's  fpeculation. 

Tbus  Aglaiis  (a  man  unknown  to  men, 
But  the  Gods  knew,  and  therefore  lo<v'd  him  then} 
f/.;us  liv'd  obfcttrfly,  then  without  a  name, 
Agisiis,  now  (OK/Ign'd  i*  eternal  fame. 
Fdr  Gyges,  the  rich  king,  wicked  and  great, 
Prefum'dat  wife  Apollo's  Delphick /<•«/, 
Prefunfd  to  ajk,    Oh  tkou,  the  whole  world's  eye9 
See1  ft  th'tu,  a  man  that  happier  is  than  I? 
7he  god,  who  fcsrrfd  toJJatter  man,  reply* d% 
Aglaiis  happier  is.     But  Gyges  crfd, 
In  a  proud  rage,  who  can  that  Aglaiis  be? 
H'e'i<e  heard  as  yet  of  no  fuch  King  as  he. 
And  true  it  was,  through  the  whole  earth  arounctt 
No  King  of  fuch  a  name  'was  to  be  found. 
Is  fame  old  Hero  of  that  name  alive, 
If 'ho  his  high  race  does  from  the  god's  derive  ? 
It  it  fame  mighty  General,  that  has  done, 
Wonders  in  fight,  and  god- like  honours  won  ? 
1>  it  fame  man  of  endlejs  wealth  ?  fa  id  he  : 
None,  none  of  theft ;  who  can  this  Aglaiis  be  ? 
After  long  Je arch,  and  <vain  enquiries  pajft 
In  an  obfcure  Arcadian  vale  at  laft, 
(Tby  Arcadian  life  has  always  jhady  been) 
*    Near  Sopho'j  town,  (which  he  but  once  had  feen) 
'This  Aglaiis,  who  monarch  envy  dre<wt 
Whofe  bappinefs  the  gods  Jlood  witnefi  to, 
This  mighty  Aglaiis  was  laboring  found, 
With  his  own  bands,  in  his  own  little  ground. 

So,  gracious  God,  (if  itsnay  laivful  bet 
Among  thofefoolijh  godi  to  mention  thiej 
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So  let  me  aft,  onfucb  a  private  ft  age, 
The  laft  dull  fcenes  of  my  declining  age  ; 
dfter  long  toils  and  voyages  in  vain, 
*Tkij  quiet  pert  let  my  tojfd  vejfel  gain\ 
Of  heav'nly  reft  this  earneft  to  me  lend, 
Let  my  lije  Jleep,  and  learn  to  love  her  <nd, 
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Perfide  !  fed  duris  genuit  te  cautibus  horrent 
CaucafuS)  Hircanegque  admorunt  ubera,  tigers. 

Virg.  Mn.  4.  ver,  366. 
Perfidious  man  !  thy  parent  was  a  rock, 
And  fierce  Hyrcanian  tigers  gave  thee  Tuck. 

I  Am  willing  to  poftpone  every  thing,  to  do  any  the 
leaft  fervice  for  the  deferving  and  unfortunate.     Ac- 
cordingly I  have  caufed  the  following  letter  to  be 
inferred  in  my  paper  the  moment  that  it  came  to  my 
hands,  without  altering  one  tittle  in  an  account  which. 
the  Lady  relates  fo  handfomely  herfelf. 

Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

1  Flatter  myfelf,  you  will  not  only  pity,  but,  if 
poflible,  redrels  a  misfortune  myfelf  and  feveral 
others  of  my  fex  lie  under.  I  hopevyou  will  not  be 
offended,  nor  think  I  mean  by  this  to  jufUfy  my 
own  imprudent  conduct,  or  expeft  you  (hould. 
No !  I  am  fenfible  how  feverely,  in  fome  of  your 
former  papers,  you  have  reproved  perfons  guilty  of 
the  like  mifmanagements.  I  was  fcarce  fixteen,  and 
I  may  fay  without  vanity,  handfome,  when  courted 
by  a  falfe  perjured  man  j  who,  upon  promife  of  mar- 
riage, rendered  me  the  mod  unhappy  of  women. 
After  he  had  deluded  me  from  my  parents,  who  were 
people  of  very  good  falhiort,  in  lefs  than  three 
months  he  left  me.  My  parents  would  not  fee,  nor 
hear  from  me;  ajid  had  it  not  been,  for  a  fervanr, 

«  wha 
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who  had  lived  in  our  family,  I  muft  certainly  have 
periflied  for  want  of  bread.  However,  it  pleafed 
Providence,  in  a  very  fhort  time,  to  alter  my  mife- 
rable  condition.  A  Gentleman  faw  me,  liked  mff, 
and  married  me.  My  parents  were  reconciled  ;  and 
I  might  be  as  happy  in  the  change  of  my  condition", 
as  I  was  before  miferable,  but  for  fome  things,  that 
you  fhall  know,  which  are  infupportable  to  me;  and 
I  am  fure  you  have  fo  much  honour  and  companion  as 
to  let  thofe  perfons  know,  in  fome  of  your  papers, 
how  much  they  arc  in  the  wrong.  I  have  been  mar- 
ried near  five  years,  and  do  not  know  that  in  all  that 
time  I  ever  went  abroad  without  my  hufband's  leave 
and  approbation.  I  am  obliged,  through  the  impor- 
tunities of  feveral  of  my  relations,  to  go  abroad  oft- 
ner  than  fuits  my  temper.  Then  it  is,  I  labour  un- 
der infupportable  agonies.  That  man,  or  rather 
monfter,  haunts  every  place  I  go  to.  Bafe  villain  ! 
By  reafon  I  will  not  admit  his  naufeous  wicked  vifits 
and  appointments,  he  drives  all  the  ways  he  can  to 
ruin  me.  He  left  me  deftitute  of  friend  or  money, 
nor  ever  thought  me  worth  enquiring  afar,  until  he 
unfortunately  happened  to  fee  me  in  a  front-box, 
fparkling  with  jewels.  Then  his  paflion  returned. 
Then  the  hypocrite  pretended  to  be  a  penitent.  Then 
he  pradlifed  all  thofe  arts  that  helped  before  to  undo 
me.  I  am  not  to  be  deceived  a  fecond  time  by  him. 
I  hate  and  abhor  his  odious  paflion;  and  as  he  plainly 
perceives  it,  either  out  of  fpite  or  diverfion,  he  makes 
it  his  bufinefs  to  expofe  me.  I  never  fail  feeing  him 
in  all  public  company,  where  he  ig  always  molt  in- 
duftrioufly  fpiteful.  He  hath,  in  fhort,  told  all  his 
acquaintance  of  our  unhappy  affair ;  they  tell  theirs ; 
fo  that  it  is  r.o  fecret  among  his  companions,  which 
are  numerous.  They,  to  whom  he  tells  it,  think 
they  have  a  title  to  be  very  familiar.  If  they  bow  to 
me,  and  I  out  of  good  manners  return  it,  then  I  am 
pcftered  with  freedoms  that  are  no  ways  agreeable  to 
myfelf  or  company.  Jf  I  turn  my  eyes  from  them, 
or  feem  difpleafed,  they  four  upon  it,  and  whifper  the 
next  perfon ;  he  his  next;  until  I  have  at  laft  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  company  upon  me,  Njiy,  they  r&pojt 

«  abominable 
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abominable  falfhoods,  under  that  miftaken  notion, 
She  that  will  grant  favours  to  one  man,  'will  to  a  hundred. 
I  beg  you  will  let  thofe  whofe  are  guilty,  know,  how 
ungenerous  this  way  of  proceeding  is.  I  am  fure  he 
will  know  himfelf  the  perfon  aimed  at,  and  perhaps 
put  a  Hop  to  the  infolence  of  others.  Curfed  is  the 
fate  of  unhappy  women !  that  men  may  boaft  and 
glory  in  thofe  things,  that  we  mutt  think  of  with 
fhame  and  horror?  You  have  the  art  of  making  fuch 
odious  cuftoms  appear  deteftable.  For  my  fake,  and 
I  am  fure,  for  the  fake  of  feveral  others,  who  dare  not 
own  it,  but  like  me,  lie  under  the  fame  misfortunes, 
make  it  as  infamous  for  a  man  to  boaft  of  favours, 
or  expofc  our  fex,  as  it  is  to  take  the  lye  or  a  box  on 
the  ear,  and  not  refent  it. 

Your  conftant  reader  t 

And  admirer, 

L  E  S  B  I  A. 

P.  $•  *  I  am  the  more  impatient  under  this  misfor- 
tune,  having  received  frejfh  provocation,  laft  Wednef. 
Jo,-)  in  the  Abby. 


I  entirely  agree  with  the  amiable  and  unfortunate 

rjbia,  that  an   infult  upon  a  woman  in  her  circum- 

ftjnce  is  as  infamous  in   a  man,  as  a  tame  behaviour 

when  the  Ive  or  a  buffet  is  given;  which  truth  I  mall 

beg  leave  of  her  to  illuftrateby  the  following  obfervation. 

ft  is  a  mark  of  cowardife  paffively  to  forbear  refenting 
an  affront,  the  refenting  of  which  would  lead  a  man. 
into  danger;  it  is  no  lefs  a  fign  of  cowardife  to  affront 
a  creature,  that  hath  not  power  to  avenge  itfelf.  What- 
ever name  therefore  this  ungenerous  man  may  beftow 
on  the  helplefs  Lady  he  hath  injured,  I  /hall  not 
fcruple  to  give  him  in  return  for  it,  the  appellation 
of  Coward. 

A  man,  that  can  fo  far  defcend  from  his  dignity,  as 
to  ftrike  a  Lady,  can  never  recover  his  reputation  with 

either 
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either  fex,  becaufe  no  provocation  is  thought  ftronjr 
enough  to  julljfy  fuch  treatment  from  the  powerful  to* 
wards  the  weak,  in  the  circumitances,  in  which  poor 
UJH+  is  fituated,  (he  can  appeal  to  no  man  whatfoever 
to  avenge  an  mfult,  more  grievous  than  a  blow.  If 

kflfj  °pen  her  mouth»  the  bafe  man  know*»  that  a 
Julband,  a  brother,  a  generous  friend  would  die  to  fee 
her  righted. 

A  generous  mind,  however  enraged  againft  an  ene- 
my, feels  Us  refentments  fink  and  vanifh  away,  wheu 
the  objeft  of  its  wrath  falls  into  its  power.  An  eftran2- 
«d  friend,  filled  with  jealoufy  and  difcontent  towards  a 
bofom  acquaintance,  is  apt  to  overflow  with  tendernefs 
and  remorfe,  when  a  creature  that  was  once  dear  to 
him  undergoes  any  misfortune.  What  name  then 
lhall  we  give  to  his  ingratitude,  (who  forgetting  the 
favours  he  fohcited  with  eagernefs,  and  received  with 
Capture)  can  infult  the  mifenes  that  he  himfelf  caufed 
and  make  fport  with  the  pain  to  which  he  owes  his 
greateit  pleafure?  There  is  but  one  Being  in  the  crea- 
tion whofe  province  it  is  to  practice  upon  the  imbecil- 
Jmes  of  frail  creatures,  and  triumph  in  the  woes  which 
his  own  artifices  brought  about ;  and  we  well  know, 
thofe  who  follow  his  example,  will  receive  his  re- 
ward. 

Leaving  my  fair  correfpondent  to  the  diredion  of  her 
own  wifdom  and  modefly ;  and  her  enemy,  and  his  mean 
accomplices,  to  the  compunction  of  their  own  hearts ; 
I  lhall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  memorable  inftance 
of  revenge,  taken  by  a  Spanijb  Lady  upon  a  guilty  Lo- 
ver, which  may  ferve  to  mew  what  violent  effefts  are 
wrought  by  the  molt  tender  palfion,  when  foured  into 
hatred ;  and  may  deter  the  young  and  unwary  from  un- 
lawful love.  The  ftory,  however  romantic  it  may  ap- 
pear, I  have  heard  affirmed  for  a  truth. 

Not  many  years  ago  an  Bnglifi  Gentleman,  whom  a 
rencounter  by  night  in  the  ftreets  of  Madrid  had  the 
misfortune  to  kill  his  man,  fled  into  a  church-porch  for 
iancmary.  Leaning  againft  the  door,  he  was  fujprifed 
to  find  it  open,  and  a  glimmering  light  in  the  church, 
ie  had  the  courage  to  advance  towards  the  light  •  but 
was  terribly  forded  at  the  fi^ht  of  a  woman  in  white 
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who  afcended  from  a  grave  with  a  bloody  knife  in  her 
hand,     The  phantom  marched  up  to  him,  a-nd  aflced 
him  what  he  did  there.     He  told  her  the  truth,  without 
referve,   believing  that  he  had   met  a  ghoft :     Upoa 
which    me  fpoke   to   him   in  the   following  manner : 
Stranger,  thou  art  in  my  power:  I  am  a  murderer 
as  thou  art.     Know  then,  that  I  am  a  Nun  of  a  noble 
family.     A  bafe  perjured  man  wndid  me,  and  bead- 
ed of  it.     I  foon  had  him  difpatched  ;  but  not  con- 
tent with  the  murder,  I  have  bribed  the  fexton  to  let 
me  enter  his  grave,  and  have  now  plucked  out  his 
falfe  heart  from  his  body;  and  thus  I  ufe  a  traitor's 
heart."     At  thefe  words  ftie  tore  it  in  pieces  and 
trampled  it  under  her  feet. 
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Murranum  bit,  atairos  &  avcrum  antiqua  fane r.tem 
Nomina,  per  regefque  aclum  genus  omne  Latinos, 
Prtedpitemfcopulo)  atque  ingent'n  turbine  faxi 

Excutit,  effundttque  folo. Virg.  ALn,  12.  ver.  529. 

Murranui,  boafting  of  his  blood,  that  fprings 
From  a  long  royal  race  of  Latian  Kings, 
Is  by  the  Trojan  from  his  chariot  thrown, 
Crum'd  with  the  weight  of  an  unwcildy  ftone, 

D  R  Y  »E  K» 

IT  is  highly  laudable  to  pay  refpeft  to  men  who  are 
defcended  from  worthy  anceftors,  not  only  out  of 
gratitude  to  thofe  who  have  done  good  to  mankind, 
but  as  it  is  an  encouragement  to  others  to  follow  their 
example.  But  this  is  an  honour  to  be  received,  not  de- 
manded, by  the  defcendants  of  great  men ;  and  they 
who  are  apt  to  remind  us  of  their  anceftors,  only  put 
us  upon  making  comparifons  to  their  own  difadvan- 
tage.  There  is  fome  pretence  for  boafting  ot  \vit, 
beauty,  ftrength  or  wealth,  becaufe  the  communication 
ef  them  may  give  pleafure  or  profit  to  others ;  but  we 

can- 
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can  have  no  merit,  nor  ought  we  to  claim  any  refpedl. 
tecaufe  our  fathers  adled  well,  whether  we  would  or 

BO. 

The  following  letter  ridicules  the  folly  I  have  men- 
tioned, in  a  new,  and  I  think,  not  difagreeable  light. 

Mr.  SPE  c  TAT  OR, 

WERE  the  genealogy  of  every  family  preferved, 
there  would  probably  be  no  man  valaed  or 
defpifed  on  account  of  his  birth.  There  is  fcarce  a 
beggar  in  the  ftreets,  who  would  not  rind  himfelf 
lineally  defcended  from  fome  great  man ;  nor  any 
one  of  the  higheft  title,  who  would  not  difcover  fe- 
vcral  bafe  and  indigent  perfons  among  his  anceftors. 
ft  would  be  a  pleafant  entertainment  to  fee  one  pedi- 
gree ef  men  appear  together,  under  the  fame  charac- 
ters they  bore  when  they  afted  their  refpeclive  parts 
among  the  living.  Suppofe  therefore  a  Gentleman, 
full  of  his  illuitrious  family,  fhould,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  Virgil  makes  &neat  look  over  his  defcen- 
dants,  fee  the  whole  line  of  his  progenitors  pafs  in  a 
review  before  his  eyes,  with  how  many  varying  paf- 
fions  would  he  behold  fhepherds  and  foldiers,  ftatef- 
men  and  artificers,  Princes  and  beggars,  walk  in  the 
proceflion  of  five  thoufand  years1.  How  would  his 
heart  fink  or  flutter  at  the  feveral  fports  of  fortune  in 
a  fcene  fo  diverfified  with  rags  and  purple,  handicraft 
tools  and  fceptres,  enfigns  of  dignity  and  emblems  of 
difgrace  ;  and  how  would  his  fears  and  apprehenfions, 
•his  tranfports  and  mortifications,  fucceed  one  ano- 
ther, as  the  line  of  his  genealogy  appeared  bright  or 
•obfcure  ? 

•*  In  moft  of  the  pedigrees  hung  up  in  old  manfion- 
houfes,  you  are  fure  to  find  the  firft  in  the  catalogue  a 
great  ftatefman,  or  a  foldier  with  an  honourable  com- 
•mifiion.  The  honeit  artificer  that  begot  him,  and  all 
his  frugal  anceftors  before  him,  are  torn  off  from  the 
top  of  the  regitter  ;  and  you  are  not  left  to  imagine, 
that  the  noble  founder  of  the  family  ever  had  a  father. 
Were  we  to  trace  many  boafted  lines  farther  back- 
wards, we  mould  lofe  them  in  a  mob  of  tradefmen, 

«  or 
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or  a  croud  of  ruftics,  without  hope  of  feeing  the^m 
emerge  again :  Not  unlike  the  old  Apfcian  way, 
which  after  having  run  many  miles  in  length,  lofes 
itfelf  in  a  bog. 

«  I  lately  made  a  vifit  to  an  old  country  Gentleman, 
who  is  very  far  gone  in  this  fort  of  Family  Madntfs.  I 
found  him  in  his  ftudy  perufing  an  old  regilter  of  his 
family,  which  he  had  juft  then  diicovered,  as  it  was 
branched  out  in  the  form  of  a  tree,  upon  a  ikin  of 
parchment.  Having  the  honour  to  have  forne  of  his 
blood  in  my  veins,  be  permitted  nve  to  caft  my  eye 
over  the  boughs  of  this  venerable  plant ;  and  alked 
my  advice  in  the  reforming  of  fome  of  the  fuperflu- 
ous  branches. 

'  We  patted  flightly  over  three  or  four  of  our  im- 
mediate forefathers,  whom  we  knew  by  tradition, 
but  were  foon  flopped  by  an  Alderman  of  London, 
who,  I  perceived,  made  my  kinfman's  heart  go  pit- 
a-pat. His  confufion  increafed,  when  he  found  the 
Alderman's  father  to  be  a  grafter ;  but  he  recovered 
his  fright  upon  feeing  Jujiice  of  the  Quorum  at  the 
end  of  his  titles.  Things  went  on  pietty  well  as 
we  threw  our  eyes  occafionally  over  the  tree,  when 
unfortunately  he  perceived  a  merchant-taylor  perched 
on  a  hough,  who  was  faid  greatly  to  have  increafed 
the  eftate ;  he  was  juft  a  going  to  cut  him  ©ff  if  he 
had  not  feen  Gent,  after  the  name  of  his  fon  ;  who 
was  recorded  to  have  mortgaged  one  of  the  manors 
his  honeft  father  had  purchafed.  A  weaver,  who  was 
burnt  for  his  religion  in  tne  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
was  pruned  away  without  mercy  ;  as  was  likevvife  a 
yeoman,  who  died  of  a  fall  from  his  own  cart.  But 
great  was  our  triumph  in  one  of  the  blood  who  waa 
beheaded  for  high  treafon  :  which  neverthelefs  wa's 
not  a  little  allayed  by  another  of  our  anceftors  who 
was  hanged  for  ftealing  flieep.  The  expectations 
of  my  good  coufm  were  wonderfully  raifed  by  a 
match  into  the  family  of  a  knight,  but  unfortunately 
for  us,  this  branch  proved  barren :  On  the  other 
hand  Margery  the  milk-maid  being  twined  round  a 
bough,  it  flourifhed  out  into  fo  many  moots,  and 
beat  with  fo  much  fruit,  that  the  old  Gentleman  was 

*  quite 
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quite  out  of  countenance.  To  comfort  me,  under 
this  difgrace,  he  fingled  out  a  branch  ten  times  more 
fruitful  than  the  other,  which,  he  told  me,  he  valued 
more  than  any  in  the  tree,  and  bad  me  be  of  gocd 
comfort.  This  enormous  bough  was  a  graft  out  of 
a  Weljh  heirefs,  with  fo  many  Ap's  upon  it  that  it  might 
have  made  a  little  grove  by  itfelf.  From  the  trunk 
of  the  pedigree,  which  was  chiefly  compofed  of  la- 
bourers and  fhepherds,  arofe  a  huge  fprout  of  farmers ; 
thit  was  branched  out  into  yeomen,  and  ended  in  a 
fheriffof  the  county,  who  was  knighted  for  his  good 
fervice  to  the  crown,  in  bringing  up  an  addrefs  Se- 
veral of  the  names  that  feemed  to  difparage  the  fa- 
mily, being  looked  upon  as  miftakes,  were  lopped 
off  as  rotten  or  withered ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  no 
fmall  number  appearing  without  any  titles,  mycoufin, 
to  fupply  the  defects  of  the  manufcript,  added  Efq; 
at  the  end  of  each  of  them. 

'  This  tree  fo  pruned,  drefled,  and  cultivated  was, 
within  few  days,  tranfplanted  into  a  large  fheet  of 
vellum,  and  placed  in  the  great  hall,  where  it  attracts 
the  veneration  of  his  tenants  every  Sunday  morning, 
while  they  wait  until  his  worfhip  is  ready  to  go  to 
church ;  wondering  that  a  man,  who  had  fo  many 
fathers  before  him,  ftiould  not  be  made  a  knight,  or 
at  leaft  a  Juftice  of  the  peace. 


Vol..  VIH.  K  Friday, 
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•  Studiisfarentem  ignobilis  at'i. 

Virg.  Gcorg.  4.  ver.  564. 

Affecting  ftudies  of  lefs  noify  praife.  DR  YDEN. 

IT  is  reckoned  a  piece  of  ill  breeding  for  one  man 
to  ingrofs  the  whole  talk  to  himfelf.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  iince  I  keep  three  vifiting-days  in  the  week,  I 
am  content  now  and  then  to  let  my  friends  put  in  a 
word.  There  are  feveral  advantages  hereby  accruiog 
both  to  my  readers  and  myfelf.  As  firft,  young  and 
rnodeft  writers  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  into 
print:  Again,  the  town  enjoys  the  pleafu  re  of  variety ; 
and  pofterity  will  fee  the  humour  of  the  prefent  age, 
by  the  help  of  thefe  little  lights  into  private  and  do- 
ineftic  life.  The  benefits  I  receive  from  thence,  are  fuch 
as  thele ;  I  gain  more  time  for  future  fpeculations ;  pick 
up  hints  which  I  improve  for  the  public  good;  give 
adv;ce;  redrefs  grievances;  and  by  leaving  commo- 
dious fpaces  between  the  feveral  letters  fiiat  I  print, 
furnifh  out  a  Spectator  with  little  labour  and  great  often- 


Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I*Was  mightily  pleafed  with  your  fpeculation  of 
Friday.  Your  fentiments  are  noble,  and  the  whole 
worked  up  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  cannot  but  ftrike 
upon  every  reader.  But  give  me  leave  to  make  this 
remark :  That  while  you  write  fo  pathetically  on  con- 
tentment, and  a  retired  life,  you  footh  the  pafiion 
of  melancholy,  and  depreis  the  mind  from  adtions 
truly  gforious.  Titles  and  honours  are  the  reward 
of  virtue ;  we  therefore  ought  to  be  aifecled  with 
them  :  And  though  light  minds  are  too  much  puffed 
up  with  exterior  pomp,  yet  I  cannot  fee  why  it  is 

•  not 
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not  as  truly  philofophical,  to  admire  the  glowinS 
ruby,  or  the  fparkling  green  of  an  emerald,  as  the 
fainter  and  lefs  permanent  beauties  of  a  rofe  or  a 
myrtle.  If  there  are  men  of  extraordinary  capacities 
who  lie  concealed  from  the  world,  I  mould  impute 
it  to  them  as  a  blot  in  their  character,  did  not  I  be- 
lieve it  owing  to  the  meannefs  of  their  fortune  rather 
than  of  their  fpirit.  Coivley,  who  tells  the  ftory  of 
/Iglaus  with  fo  much  pleafure,  was  no  ftranger  to 
courts  nor  infenfible  of  praife. 

What  fiall  I  do  to  be  for  ever  known, 
And  make  the  age  to  come  my  own  P 

was  the  refult  of  a  laudable  ambition,  It  was  not 
until  after  frequent  difappointments,  that  he  termed 
himfelf  the  melancholy  Co^vhy  ;  and  he  praifed  fo- 
litude,  when  he  defpaired  of  mining  in  a  court.  The 
loul  of  man  is  an  aftive  principle.  He  therefore,  who 
withdraws  himfelf  from  the  fcene  before  he  has  played 
his  part,  ought  to  be  hifled  off  the  ftage,  and  cannot 
be  deemed  virtuous,  becaufe  he  refufes  to  anfwer  his 
end.  I  mull  own  I  am  fired  with  an  honeft  ambition 
to  imitate  every  illuftrious  example.  The  battles  of 
B'.enbfim  and  Rafr.il/iejhzve  more  than  once  made  me 
wifh  myfelf  a  foldier.  And  when  I  have  feen  thofc 
actions  fo  nobly  celebrated  by  our  poets,  I  have 
fecretly  afpired  to  be  one  of  that  diftinguifhed  clafs. 
But  in  vain  I  wifli,  in  vain  I  pant  with  the  defire  of 
aftion.  I  am  chained  down  in  obfcurity,  and  the 
only  pleafure  lean  take  is  in  feeing  fo  many  brighter 
genius's  join  their  friendly  lights,  to  add  to  the 
fplendor  of  .the  throne.  Farewell  then,  dear  Spec, 
and  believe  me  to  be  with  great  emulation,  and  no 
envy, 

Tour  proftjfed  admirer  t 

Will  Hopelefi, 


K  2  SIR, 
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SIR,  Middle -Temple,  Ottober  26,    1714. 

ough  you  have  formerly  made  Eloquence 
the  fubject  of  one  or  more  of  your  papers,  I 
4  do  not  remember  that  you  ever  considered  it  as 
'«  poflefled  by  a  fet  of  people,  who  are  fo  far  from 
'  making  Shuttli/tan's  rules  their  practice,  that,  I  dare 
«  fay  for  them,  they  never  heard  of  fuch  an  author,  and 
«  yet  are  no  lefs  matters  of  it  than  Tally  or  Demojlbenes 
'  among  the  ancients,  or  whom  you  pleafe  among  the 
'  moderns.  The  perfons  I  am  fpeaking  of  are  our 

*  common   beggars   about  this  town  ;  and  that  what  I 

*  fay  is  true,  1  appeal  to  any  man  who  hr.s  a  heart  one 

*  degree  fofter   than    a   ftone.     As   for  my  part,  who 

*  do  not  pretend  to  more  humanity  than  my  neighbours, 
'  I   have   oftentimes    gone   from    my   chambers    with 

*  money  in  my  pocket,  and  returned  to  them  not  only 
'  pennylefs,  but  destitute  of  a  farthing,  without   be- 
'  flowing  of  it  any  other  way  than  on  thefe  feeming 
«  objeds   of  pity.     In    fhort,   1   have  feen   more  elo- 

*  quence  in  a  Look  from  one  of  thefe  defpicable  crea- 
«  turcs,  than  in  the  E;e  of  the  faireft   She  I  ever  faw, 
«  yet  no  one  a  greater  admirer  of  that  fex  than  my- 
4  felf.     What  I  have  to  defire  of  you  is,  to  lay  down 
'  fome  direflions  in  order  to  guard  againit  thefe  power- 
4  ful  orators,  or  elfe  1  know  nothing  to  the  contrary 

*  but  I  muft  myfelf  be  forced   to  leave  the   profeflion 
«  of  the  law,  and  endeavour  to  get  the  qualifications 
«   nece'fl'ary  to  that  more  profitable  one  of  begging.     But 
'  in  which   foevcr  of  thefe    two   capacities   J   ihine,  I 
'  ihall  always   defire  to  be  your  conltant  reader,  and 

*  ever  will  be 

Your  mojl  humble  fer*v ant, 

J.  B. 

SIR, 
'    T  TPON  reading  a  SpeRator  laft  week,  where  Mrs. 

*  \^J     Fanny  Fickle  fubmitted  the   choice  of  a  lover 

*  for  life  to  your  decifive  determination,    and    ima- 
«   gining  I  might  claim  the  favour  of  your   advice  in 

*  an  afiair  of  the  like,  but  much  more  difficult  na- 

'ture, 
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tnre,  I  called  for  pen  and  ink,  in  order  to  draw  the 
characters  of  feven   humble   fervants,    whom  I  have 
equally  encouraged  for  fome  time.     But  alas!  while  I 
was  reflefting  on  the  agreeable  fubjeft,  and  contriv- 
ing an  advantageous  defcription  of  the  dear  perfon  I 
was  moft  inclined  to  favour,  I  happened  to  look  into 
my  glafs.     The  fight  of  the  fmall  pox,  out  of  which 
I  am  juft  recovered,  tormented  me  at  once  with   the 
lofs  of  my  captivating  arts  and  my  captives.     The 
confufion  I  was   in,  on   this  unhappy,  unfeufonable 
'   difcovery,  is   inexpreffible.     Believe  me,  Sir,  I  was 
'  fo  taken  up  with  the  thoughts  of  your  fair  correfp^n- 
'  dem's  cafe,  and  fo  intent  on  my   own  de/ign,  that 
4   1  fancied  myfelf  as  triumphant  in  my  conquetU  *.s  • 
4  ever. 

4  Now,  Sir,  finding  I  was  incapacitated  to  amufe 
4  myfelf  on  that  pleafing  fubjeft,  I  refolved  to  apply 

*  myfelf  to  you,  or  your  cafuillical   agent,  for  advice 
'  in  my  prefent  circumltances.     I  am  fenfible  the  tir.c- 
«  ture  of  my  fkin,  and  the  regularity  of  my  f  .  atum, 

*  which  the  malice  of  my  late  illnels  has  altered,  are 
4  irrecoverable;  yet   do  not  defpair,  but  that  lofs,  by 

*  your  affiftance,  may  in  feme  meafure  be  repairable,  if 
'  you  will  pleafe  to  propofe  a  way  for-the  recoyery  of 
4  one  only  of  my  fugitives. 

4  One  of  them  is  in  a  more  particular  manner  bc- 
'  holden  (0  me  than  the'tell;  for  he  for  fome  private 
'  reafons  being  defirous  to  be  a  lover  incognito,  always 
4  addrefled  me  with  Billtt  Deux,  which  1  was  ;o 
4  careful  of  in  my  ficknefs,  that  I  fccured  the  key  of 
4  my  love  magazine  under  my  head,  and  hearing  a 
4  noife  of  opening  a  lock  in  my  chamber,  endangered 
4  my  life  by  getting  out  of  bed,  to  prevent,  if  it  had 
4  been  attempted,  the  difcovery  of  that  amour. 

4  I  have  formerly  made  ufe  of  all  thofe  artifices 
4  which  our  fex  daily  praclifes  over  yours,  to  draw,  as  it 

*  were   undefignedly,  the  eyes   of  a  whole  ccngrega- 
4  tion  to  my  pew ;  I  have  taken  a  pride  in  the  number 
4  of  admir-rs  at  my   afternoon  levee;    but  am   now 
4  quite  another  creature.     I  think,  could  I  regain  the 
4  attractive  influence  I  once  had,   if  I  had  a  legion  of 
4  fuitors,  I  fliould  never  be  ambitious  of  entertaining 

K  3  «•  more- 
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more  than  one.  I  have  almoft  contracted  an  anti- 
pathy to  the  trifling  difcourfes  of  impertinent  lovers, 
though  I  mult  needs  own,  I  have  thought  it  very 
odd  of  late,  to  hear  Gentlemen,  inftead  of  their  ufual 
comj>laifancej,  fall  into  difputes  before  me  of  poli- 
tics, or  elfe  weary  me  with  the  tedious  repetition  of 
how  thankful  I  ought  to  be,  and  fatisfied  with  my 
recovery  out  of  fo  dangerous  a  diftemper :  This, 
though  I  am  very  fenfible  of  the  bleffing,  yetl  cannot 
butdiflike,  becaufefuch  advice  from  them  rather  feems 
to  infult  than  comfort  me,  and  reminds  me  too  much 
of  what  I  was ;  which  melancholy  confideration  I 
cannot  yet  perfectly  furmount,  but  hope  your  fenti- 
ments  on  this  head  will  make  it  fupportable. 
«  To  fhew  you  what  a  value  I  have  for  your  dic- 
tates, thefe  are  to  certify  the  perfons  concerned,  that 
unlefs  one  of  them  returns  to  his  colours,  (if  I  may 
fo  call  them  now)  before  the  winter  is  over,  I  will 
voluntarily  confine  ruyfelf  to  a  retirement,  where  I  will 
punifh  them  all  with  my  needle.  I  will  be  revenged 
on  them  by  deciphering  them  on  a  carpet,  hombly 
begging  admittance,  myfelf  fcornfully  refuting  it. 
If  you  difapprove  of  this,  as  favouring  too  much  of 
malice,  be  pleafed  to  acquaint  me  with  a  draught 
you  like  better,  and  it  fhall  be  faithfully  performed 

By  the  unfortunate 

Monimia. 


Mondav, 
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Si  mihi  tten  anima  jtxum  immotKmq 
Ne  cut  mt  winch  vellem  fociare  jugali, 
Pojiquam  primus  amor  deceptam  morte  ftftlliti 
Si  httt  ptrtie/um  tkalami,  ttdecfue  futjet  j 
Hutc  uni  forfan  p9tui  J'uctvmbtre  culpa. 

Virg.  Mti.  4.  ver,  *$.. 

—  Were  I  not  refolv'd  againft  the  yoke 

Of  haplefs  marriage;  never  to  be  curs'd 

With  fecond  love,  fo  fatal  was  the  firfl; 

To  this  one  error  I  might  yield  again.         D  R  y  D  i  !?„ 

;HR  following  account  hath  been  tranfmitted  Ic 

me  by  the  love-camift. 

Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

«  T  TAving'in  fome  former  papers  taken  care  of  the 
4  XTl  two  ^lates  of  virginity  and  marriage,  and  being 

•  willing  that  all  people  mould  be  ferved  in  their  turn, 
4  I  this  day  drew  out  my  drawer  of  widows,  where 
«  I  met  with  feveral  cafes,   to  each  whereof  I  have  re- 
4  turned  fatisfaftory  anfwers  by  the  poft.     The  cafes 
1  are  as  follow  : 

«  <j>.  Whether  Amoret  be  bound  by  a  promife  of  mar- 
'  riage  to  Pbilandtr*  made  during  her  huiband's  life  ? 
1   <£.  Whether  Semphmnia,  having  faithfully  given  a 

•  promise  to  two  feveral   perfons  during  the  laft  lick- 

•  nefs  of  her  hufband,  is  not  thereby  left  at  liberty  to 

•  choofe  which   of  them  (he  pleafes,  or  to  rejeft  them 
«  both  for  the  fake  of  a  new  lover  ? 

'  Cleora  afks  me,  whether  me  be  obliged  to  con- 
«  tinue  fmgle,    according  to  a  vow  made  to  her  huf- 

•  band  at  the  time  of  his  prefeming  her  with  a  diamond 

K  4  '  neck- 
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'  necklace  ;  fhe  being  informed  by  a  very  pretty  young 
'  fellow  of  a  good  conference,  that  fuch  vows  are  in 
»  their  nature  linful  ? 

'  Another  enquires,  whether  fhe  hath  not  the  right 
4  of  widowhood,  to  difpofe  of  herfelf  to  a  Gentleman 
'  of  great-merit,  who  preffes  very  hard ;  her  hulband 
4  being  irrecoverably  gone  in  a  confumption  ? 

'  An  unreafonable  creature  hath  the  confidence  to 
«  afk,  whether  it  be  proper  for  her  to  marry  a  man  who 

•  is  younger  than  her  eldell  fon  ? 

'  A  fcrupuUous  well-fpoken  matron,  who  gives  me  a 
4  great  many  good  words,  only  doubts  whether  flie  is 
4  not  obliged  in  confcience  to  (hut  up  her  two  mar- 
4  riageable  daughters,  until  fuch  time  as  fhe  hath  com- 
4  fortably  difpofed  of  herfelf? 

*  Scpbrcnia,  who  feems  by  her  phrafe  and  fpelling 
'  to  be  a  perfon  of  condition,  fets  forth,  that  whereas 

*  fhe  hath  a  great  eftate,  and  is  but  a  woman,  fhe  de- 
'.  fires  to  be  informed,  whether  fhe  would  not  do  pru. 

*  dently   to  marry  Camillus,    a  very   idle   tall   young 
4  fellow,  who  hath  no  fortune  of  his  own,   and  con- 

•  fequently  hath  nothing  elfe  to  do  but   to   manage 
4  hers. 

Before  I  fpeak  of  widows,  I  cannot  but  obferve  one 
thing,  which  I  do  not  know  how  to  account  for;  a 
widow  is  always  more  fought  after  than  an  old  maid 
of  the  fame  age.  It  is  common  enough  among  ordi- 
nary people,  for  a  Hale  virgin  to  fet  up  a  fhop  in  a 
place  where  me  is  not  known  ;  where  the  large  thumb - 
ring,  fuppofed  to  be  given  her  by  her  hufband,  quick- 
ly recommends  her  to  fome  wealthy  neighbour,  who 
takes  a  liking  to  the  jolly  widow,  that  would  have 
overlooked  the  venerable  fpinfler. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  if  we  look  into  this  fet  of  wo- 
men, we  find,  according  to  the  different  characters  or 
circum  fiances  wherein  they  are  left,  that  widows  may 
be  divided  into  thofe  who  raife  love,  and  thofe  who 
raife  compaffion. 

But  not  to  ramble  from  this  fubjedt,  there  are  two 
things  in  which  confifts  chiefly  the  glory  of  a  widow  ; 
The  love  of  her  deceafed  hufband,  and  the  care  of  her 
children  :  To  which  may  be  added  a  third  arifing  out 

of 
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of  the  former,    fuch  a  prudent  conduct   as    may   do 
honour  to  both. 

A  widow  poflefTed  of  all  thefe  three  qualities,  makes 
not  only  a  virtuous  but  a  fublime  character. 

There  is  fcmething  fo  great  and  fo  generous  in 
this  flate  of"  life,  when  it  is  accompanied  with  all  its 
virtues,  that  it  is  the  fubjed  of  one  of  the  fineil  amon^ 
our  modern  tragedies  in  the  pvrfon  of  Andromache ;  and 
hath  met  with  an  univerfal  and  deferved  applaufe,  when 
introduced  upon  our  Englijh  ilage  by  Mr.  Philips, 

The  moll  memorable  widow  in  hiftory  is  Queen  Ar- 
temifta,  who  not  only  ereded  the  famous  Maufoleum, 
but  drank  up  the  afhes  of  her  dead  Lord :  thereby  in- 
clofing  them  in  a  nobler  monument  than  that  which 
ihe  had  built,  though  defervedly  efteemed  one  of  the 
wonders  of  architecture. 

This  laft  Lady  feems  to  have  had  a  better  title  to  a 
fecond  hufband  than  any  I  have  read  of,  fmcc  not  one 
duft  of  her  firft  was  remaining.  Our  modern  heroines 
might  think  a  hufband  a  very  bitter  draught,,  and; 
would  have  good  reafon  to  complain,  if  they  might  not 
acc-pt  of  a  fecond  partner,  until  they  had  taken  fuch 
a  troubiefome  method  of  lofing  the  memory  of  the 
firft. 

I  (hall  add  to  thefe  illuftrious  examples  out  of  ancient 
flory,  a  remarkable  inftance  of  the  delicacy  of  our  an- 
ceftors  in  relation  to  the  ftate  of  widowhood,  as  I  find- 
it  recorded  in  Coweli's  Interpreter.  At  Eaft  and  Weil 
Enborne  in  the  county  of  Berks,  if  a  cu/tomary  tenant  die, 
the  luldoTu-Jhall  have  'what  the  lavj  calls  her  Free-bench 
in  all  h's  copy  hold  lands,  dum  fola  &  cart  a  faerit;  that 
i/,  while  (he  lives  fingle  and  chafte;  but  if  fie  commits- 
inccntinency,  foe  forfeits  her  ejtatt :  Tet  if/he  will  come  into 
the  court  riding  back-ward  upon  a  black  ram,  <wilh  his- 
tail  in  her  hand,  and  fay  the  words  following,  the  Jts-warcl 
is  bound  by  the  cuftom  to  re-admit  her  to  her  Fret- 
tench. 

fere  I  am, 

Riding  upon  a  black  ram, 

Like  a  where  ai  I  am  ; 
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And  for  my  Crincum  Crancum, 

Have  loft  my  Bincum  Bancum  ; 

dnd,  for  my  tail's  gams, 

Have  done  this  worldly  flame, 

Therefore,  I  praj  you.  Mr.  Steward,  let  me  have  my 

land  again. 

The  like  cultom  there  is  in  the  manor  of  Torre  in 
Devonflnre,  and  other  parts  of  the  WejL 

Jt  is  not  impoffible  but  I  may  in  a  little  time  prefent 
you  with  a  regifter  of  Berk/hire  Ladies,  and  other  wef- 
tern  Dames,  who  rode  publicly  upon  this  occafion ; 
and  I  hope  the  town  will  be  entertained  with  a  caval- 
cade of  widows. 


N°  615     Wednefday,  November  3 


•  Q"i  Deoritm 

Muneribus  fapienter  uti, 
Duramque  tallet  fauferiem  pati, 
Pejufque  htho  flagitium  iimet  : 
Nan  illo  procaris  amicis 
Ant  putrid  timidus  perire. 

Hor,  Od.  9.  1.  4.  ver.  47 ,- 
Whofpend  their  trcafure  freely,  as  'twas  giv'n 
By  the  large  bounty  of  indulgent  heav'n  ; 
Who  in  a  fix'd  unalterable  ftate  "1 

Smile  at  the  doubtful  tide  of  fate,  C 

And  fcorn  alike  her  friendship  and  her  hate  :  J 

Who  poifon  lefs  than  falfhood  fear, 
Loth  to  purchafe  life  fo  dear; 
But  kindly  for  their  friend  embrace  cold  death, 
And  ieal  their  country's  leve  with  their  departing 
breath.  STEP  NET. 


ion. 


IT  muft  be  owned  that  fear  is  a  very  powerful  paflli 
fince  it  is  efteemed  one  of  the  greateft  of  virtues  to 
fubdue  it.     It  bein^  implanted  in  us  for  our  pre- 
fcrvation,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  flicks  clofe  to  us,  as 

long 
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long  as  we  have  any  thing  we  are  willing  to  preferve. 
But  as  life,  and  all  it's  enjoyments,  would  be  fcarce 
worth  the  keeping,  if  we  were  under  a  perpetual  dread 
of  lofing  them,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  religion  and  phi- 
lofophy  to  free  us  from  all  unneceflary  anxieties,  and 
direct  our  fear  to  its  proper  objeft. 

If  we  conlider  the  painfulnefs  of  this  paflion,  and 
the  violent  effeds  it  produces,  we  (hall  fee  how  dan- 
gerous it  is  to  give  way  to  it  upon  flight  occafions. 
Some  have  frightned  themfelves  into  madnefs,  others 
have  given  up  their  lives  to  thafe  apprehenfions.  The 
ftory  of  a  man  who  grew  gray  in  the  {pace  of  one  night's 
anxiety  is  very  famous. 

0  /  nfx,  quam  longa  is,  qu<e  fads  una  fenem  ! 

A  tedious  night  indeed,  that  makes  a  young  man  old. 

Thefe  apprehenfions,  if  they  proceed  from  a  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  guilt,  are  the  fad  warnings  of  reafon;  and 
may  excite  our  pity,  but  admit  of  no  remedy.  When 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty  is  vifibly  lifted  againfl  the 
impious,  the  heart  of  mortal  man  cannot  withftand 
him.  We  have  this  paflion  fublimely  reprefented  in  the 
punifhment  of  the  Egyptians,  tormented  with  the  plague 
of  darknefs,  in  the  Apocryphal  book  siWifdom  afcribed 
to  Solomon. 

1  For  when  unrighteous  men.  thought  to  opprefs  the 
holy  nation;  they  being  fhut  up  in  their  houfes,  the 
prisoners  of  darknefs,  and  fettered  with  the  bonds  of 
a  long  night,  lay  there  exiled  from  the  eternal  Pro- 
vidence.    For  while  they  fuppofed  to  lie  hid  in  their 
fecret  fins,  they  were  fcattered  under  a  dark  veil  offor- 
getfulnefs,  being  horribly  aftonifhed  and  troubled  with 

itrange  apparitions. For  wickcdnefs,   condemned 

by  her  own  witnefs  is  very  timorous,  and  being  op- 
prefTed  with   confeience,  always  forecafleth  grievous 
things.     For  fear  is  nothing  elfe  but  a   betraying  of, 

the  fuccours  which  rea'fon  otFereth For  the  whole 

world    fhineth    with   clear  light,     and   none    were 
hindered  in  their  labour.     Over  them  only  was  fpread 
a  heavy  night,  an  image  of  that  darltnefs  which  ihouli 
afterwards   receive    them ;  but   yet  were  they  unto 
themfelves  more  grievous  t'-.an  the  darknefs.' 

K  6  To 
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To  fear,  fo  juftly  grounded,  no  remedy  can  be  pro- 
pofed  ;  but  a  man  (who  hath  no  great  guilt  hanging 
upon  his  mind',  who  wallcs  in  the  plain  path  of  juilice 
and  integrity,  and  yet  either  by  natural  complexion,  or 
confirmed  prejudices,  or  neglect  of  ferious  reflection, 
fuffers  himfelf  to  be  moved  by  this  abjecl.  and  unmanly 
paffion)  would  do  well  to  conilder,  That  there  is  na- 
thing  which  deferves  his  fear,  but  that  beneficent  Being 
who  is  his  friend,  his  prote&or,  his  father.  Were  this 
one  thought  ftrongly  fixed  in  the  mind,  what  calamity 
would  bt  dreadful  ?  What  load  can  infamy  lay  upon 
us  when  we  are  fure  of  the  approbation  of  him  who 
will  repay  the  difgrace  of  a  moment  with  the  glory  of 
eternity  ?  What  {harpnefs  is  there  in  pain  and  difeafes, 
when  they  only  haften  us  on  to  the  pleafures  that  will 
never  fade  ?  What  iting  is  in  death  when  we  are  allured 
that  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  life  ?  A  man  who  lives 
fb,  as  not  to  fear  to  die,  is  inconfrilent  xviih  himfelf, 
if  he  delivers  himfelf  up  to  any  incidental  anxiety. 

The  intrepidity  of  a  juft  good  man  is  fo  nobly  fet 
forth  by  Horace,  that  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated. 


*Tke  man  re  fain?  d  and  fteady  to  his 
Inflexible  to  ill,   and  objiinately  jufty 
May  the  rude  rabble'  i  hifolence  de'pife, 
Their  fenfeLfs  clamours  and  tumultuous  cries 
The  tyrant's  fierzeneft  be  beguihs^  • 

.And  the  jicrn  bravj,  and  the  harjb  voice  defcs% 
And  with  fuperior  greatnefs  fmiles. 

Not  the  rough  ivbir!-tvinJ  that  deforms 
/.dria'j  black  gulpb,  and  <vexes  it  ivith  Jiorms> 
7'he  ftubborn  virtue  cf  hi  i  foul  can  move  ; 
Not  the  red  firm  if  angr  ;  Jove, 
7'bat  flings  the  thunder  from  the  Jky+ 
^nd  gives,  it  rage  to  roar,  and  Jlnngtb  to  fly.. 

Should  the  whole  frame  of  nature  round  him  break, 
In  ruin  and  confujion  burl  iit 
ffe,  unconcern'  '</  -luould  hear  the  mighty  (rncky 
/ecnre  amidft  afall;ng  world. 


The 
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The  vanity  of  fear  may  be  yet  farther  illuflrated,  if 
we  refleft, 

Firjl,  What  we  fear  may  not  cpme  to  pafs.  No  human 
fchecne  can  be  fo  accurately  projeded,  but  fome  little 
circumftance  intervening  may  fpoil  it.  He  who  direfts 
the  heart  of  man  at  his  pleafure,  and  undei  (tends 
the  thoughts  long  before,  may  by  ten  thoufand  acci- 
dents, or  an  immediate  chan: e  in  the  inclinations  of 
men,  difconce.t  the  moft  fubtile  projedt,  and  turn  it 
to  the  benefit  of  his  own  fcrvants. 

In  the  next  place  we"  fhould  confider,  though  the  evil 
we  imagine  mould  come  to  pafs,  it  may  be  much 
more  fupportable  than  it  appeared  to  be.  As  there  is 
no  profperous  (late  of  life  without  its  calamities,  fo  there 
is  no  adverfity  without  its  benefits.  Afk  the  great  and 
powerful,  if  they  do  not  feel  the  pangs  of  envy  and 
ambition.  Enquire  of  the  poor  and  reedy,  if  they  have 
not  tailed  the  fweets  of  quiet  and  contentment.  Even 
under  the  pains  of  body,  the  infidelky  of  friends,  or 
the  mifconltruftions  put  upon  our  laudable  actions,  our 
minds  (when  for  fome  time  accuiiomed  to  thefe  pref- 
fures)  are  fenfible  of  fecret  Sowings  of  comfort,  the 
prefect  reward  of  a  pious  refignation.  The  evils  of  thi» 
life  appear  like  rocks  and  precipices,  rugged  and  bar- 
ren at  a  diftance,  but  at  our  nearer  approach,  we  find 
little  fruitful  fpots,  and  refrefhing  fprings,  mixed  with 
the  harfhnefs  and  deformities  of  nature. 

In  the  lall-place  we  may  comfort  ourfelves  with  this 
confideration ;  that  as  the  thing  feared  may  not  reach 
us,  fo  we  may  not  reach  what  we  fear.  Our  lives  may 
not  extend  to  that  dreadful  point  which  we  have  in 
view.  He  who  knows  all  our  failings,  and  will  not 
furFer  us  to  be  tempted  beyond  our  ftrtngrh,  is  often 
pleafed  in  his  tender  feverity,.  to  feparate  the  foul  frcnv 
its  body  and  miferies  together. 

If  we  look  forward  to  him  for  help,  we  mall  never 
he  in  danger  of  falling  down  thofe  precipices  which  our 
imagination  is  apt  to  create.  Like  tho/e  who  walk 
upon  a  line,  if  we  keep  our  eye  fixed  upon  one  point, 
we  may  ftep  forward  fecurely ;  wherea:  an  imprudent 
er  cowardly  glance  on  either  fide  will  infallibly  deftroy 
us. 

Friday, 
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N°  616       Friday,  November  5. 


£>ui  be'lus  homo  ejit  cotta,  pujiltus  homo  eft. 

Martial.  Epig.  10.  1.  i, 
A  pretty  fellow  is  but  half  a  man. 

CICERO  hath  obferved,  that  a  jeft  is  never  uttered 
with  a  better  grace,  than  when  it  is  accompanied 
with  a  ferious  countenance.  When  a  pleafant 
thought  plays  in  the  features,  before  it  diftinguiflies  it- 
felf  in  words,  it  raifes  too  great  an  expectation,  and  lofes 
the  advantage  of  giving  furprife.  Wit  and  humour  are 
no  lefs  poorly  recdmmended  by  a  levity  of  phrafe,  and 
that  kind  of  langage  which  may  be  diftinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  Cant.  Ridicule  is  never  more  ftrong,  than 
when  it  is  concealed  in  gravity.  True  humour  lies 
in  the  thought,  and  arifes  from  the  reprefentation  of 
images  in  odd  circumftances,  and  uncommon  lights. 
A  pleafant  thought  ftrikes  us  by  the  force  of  its  na- 
tural beauty  ;  and  the  mirth  of  it  is  generally  rather 
palled,  than  heightened  by  that  ridiculous  phra- 
feology,  which  is  fo  much  in  fafhion  among*  the  preten- 
ders to  humour  and  pleafantry.  This  tribe  of  men  are 
like  our  mountebanks ;  they  make  a  man  a  wit,  by 
putting  him  in  a  fantaftic  habit. 

Our  little  burlefque  authors,  who  are  the  delight  of 
ordinary  readers,  generally  abound  in  thefe  pert  phrafes, 
which  have  in  them  more  vivacity  than  wit. 

I  lately  faw  an  inflance  of  this  kind  of  writing,  which 
gave  me  fo  lively  an  idea  of  it,  that  I  could  not  forbear 
begging  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  the  Gentleman  who 
fhewed  it  to  me.  It  is  written  by  a  country  wit,  upon 
the  occafion  of  the  rejoicings  on  the  day  of  the  King's 
coronation. 


Dear 
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Paft  two  o'clock  and 
Dear  Jack,  afrojiy  morning. 

I  Have  juft  left  the  right  worfhipful  and  his  myr- 
midons about  a  fneaker  of  five  gallons.  The 
whole  magistracy  was  pretty  well  difguifed  before  I 
gave  them  the  flip.  Our  friend  the  Alderman  was 
half  feas  over  before  the  bonhre  was  out.  We  had 
with  us  the  attorney,  and  two  or  three  other  bright 
fellows.  The  doctor  plays  leaft  in  fight. 
'  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  fet  fire  to  the 
whore  of  Babylon.  The  devil  acled  his  part  to  a 
miracle.  He  has  made  his  fortune  by  it.  We  equip- 
ped the  young  dog  with  a  tefter  a  piece.  Honeft  old 
£roivn  of  England  was  very  drunk,  and  fhowed  his 
loyalty  to  the  tune  of  a  hundred  rockets.  The  mob 
drank  the  King's  health  on  their  marrowbones,  in 
mother  Day's  double.  They  whipped  us  half  a  dozen 
hogiheads.  Poor  Tom  Tyler  had  like  to  have  been 
demolished  with  the  end  of  a  flcy-rocket,  that  fell 
upon  the  bridge  of  his  nofe  as  he  was  drinking  the 
King's  health,  and  fpoiled  his  tip.  The  mob  were 
very  loyal  until  about  midnight,  when  they  grew  a 
little  mutinous  for  more  liquor.  They  had  like  to 
have  dnmfounded  the  juftice;  but  his  clerk  came  in 
to  his  affiftance,  and  took  them  all  down  in  black 
and  white. 

'  When  I  had  been  huzzaed  out  of  my  feven  fenfes, 
I  made  a  vifit  to  fhe  women,  who  were  guzzling  very 
comfortably.  Mrs.  Mayorefs  clipped  the  King's 
Engiijb.  Clack  was  the  word. 
'  I  forgot  to  tell  thee,  that  every  one  of  the  po/Ie 
had  his  hat  cocked  with  a  diftjch:  The  fenators  fent 
us  down  a  cargo  of  ribbon  and  metre  for  the  occa- 
fion. 

'  Sir  Richard,  to  {hew  his  zeal  for  the  proteltant  reli- 
gion, is  at  the  expence  of  a  tar-barrel  and  a  ball.  I 
peeped  into  the  Knight's  great  hall,  and  faw  a  very 
pretty  bevy  of  fpiniiers.  My  dear  relict  was  amongil 
them,  and  ambled  in  a  country-dance  as  notably  as 
the  beH  of  them. 

«  May 
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«  May  all  his  Majefiy's  liege  fubjefls  love  him  as 
«  well  as  his  good  people  of  this  his  ancient  bcrocgh. 
«  Adieu. 


N°  617        Monday,  November  8. 


*Tor<va  Mimalloneis  implerunt  icrnua  lombis, 
Ei  rap  turn  ^viiulo  caput  ablatitra  fuperbo 
Safaris,   &  lyncem  Manas  Jie^ura  corywlis, 
Evion  ingeminat  .•  reparabilis  aSjonat  echo. 

Peifius  Sat.  i.  ver.  104. 

Their  crooked  horns  the  Mimailonian  crew 
With  blails  infpir'd;   and  BaJJaris,  who  flew 
The  frornful  calf,  with  fword  advanc'd  on  high, 
Made  from  his  neck  his  haughty  head  to  fly. 
And  Manas,  when  with  ivy-bridles  bound, 
She  led  the  fpotted  Lynx,  then  E-uion  rung  around, 
.E-vion  from  woods  and  floodsrepairing echoes  found. 

D  R  Y  D  E  N. 


are  t\vo  extremes  in  the  ftile  of  hu- 
mour, one  of  which  confifls  in  the  ufe  of  that 
•*•  little  pert  phrafeology  which  I  took  netice  of 
in  my  lad  paper;  the  other  in  the  affeclation  of  ftrain- 
ed  and  pompous  expreffions,  fetched  from  the  learned 
languages.  The  nrft  favours  too  much  of  the  town  ; 
the  other  of  the  college. 

As  nothing  illuftrates  better  than  example,  I  fhall 
here  prefent  my  reader  with  a  letter  of  pedantic  hu- 
mour, which  was  written  by  a  young  Gentleman  of  the 
univerfity  to  his  friend,  on  the  fame  occafion,  and  from 
the  fame  place,  as  the  lively  epiftle  published  in  my 
la  ft  Speflator. 

Dear  Chum, 

•  T  T  is  now  the  third  watch  of  the  night,  the  great- 
4  Jl  eft  Pai't  of  which  I  have  fpent  round  a  capacious 
«  bowl  of  Cb:aa}  filled  with  the  choiceft  produfls  of 

•  bodt 
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both  the  Indies.  I  was  placed  at  a  quadrangular 
table,  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  mace-bearer. 
The  vifage  of  that  venerable  herald  was,  according  to 
Cuftom,  moft  glorioufly  illuminated  on  this  joyful 
occafion.  The  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  thofe  pillars 
of  our  conftitution,  began  to  totter;  and  if  any  one 
at  the  board  could  have  fo  far  articulated,  as  to  have 
demanded  intelligibly  a  reinforcement  of  liquor,  the 
whole  aflembly  had  been  by  this  time  extended  under 
the  table. 

'  The  celebration  of  this  night's  folemnity  was  open- 
ed  by  the  obftreperous  joy  of  drummers,  who  with 
their  parchment  thunder,  gave  a  fignal  for  the  ap- 
pearance  of  the  mob  under  their  feveral  clafles  and 
denominations.  They  were  quickly  joined  by  the 
melodious  clank  of  marrow-bone  and  cleaver,  while 
a  chorus  of  bells  filled  up  the  confort.  A  pyramid 
of  (lack-faggots  cheared  the  hearts  of  the  populace 
with  thepromife  of  a  blaze:  The  guns  had  no  fooner 
uttered  the  prologue,  but  the  heavens  were  brightened 
with  artificial  meteors  and  ftars  of  our  own  making; 
and  all  the  High-JIreet  lighted  up  from  one  end  to 
another,  with  a  galaxy  of  candles.  We  collected  a 
largefs  for  the  multitude,  who  tippled  elemofynary 
until  they  grew  exceeding  vociferous.  There  was  a 
palte-board  pontiff,  with  a  little  fwarthy  Daemon  at 
his  elbow,  who  by  his  diabolical  whifpers  and  infi- 
nuations,  tempted  his  holinefa  into  the  fire,  and  then 
left  him  to  (hift  for  himfelf.  The  mobile  were  very 
farcaftic  with  their  club?  ,  and  gave  the  old  Gentleman 
feveral  thumps  upon  his  triple  head-piece.  Tom  Tyler's 
phiz  is  fomething  damaged  by  the  fall  of  a  rocket, 
which  hath  almoft  fpoiled  the  gnomen  of  his  counte- 
nance.  The  mirth  of  the  commons  grew  fo  very  out- 
rageous,  that  it  found  work  for  our  friend  of  the 
Quorum,  who  by  the  help  of  his  Amanuenfis,  took 
down  all  their  names  and  their  crimes,  with  a  defign 
to  produce  his  manufcript  at  the  next  quarter  feffions, 


I  fhall  fubjoin  to  the  foregoing  piece  of  a  letter,  the 
following  copy  of  verfes  tranflated  fiom  an  Italian  poet, 

who 
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whewas  &t  Cleveland  of  his  age,  and  had  multitudes 
of  admirers.  The  fubjeft  is  an  accident  that  happened 
under  the  reign  of  Pope  Leo,  when  a  firework,  that  had 
been  prepared  upon  the  caflle  of  St.  dngelo,  began  to 
play  before  its  time,  being  kindled  by  a  flam  of  light- 
ning. The  author  has  written  a  poem  in  the  fame 
kind  of  ftile,  as  that  I  have  already  exemplified  in  profe. 
Every  line  in  it  is  a  riddle,  and  the  reader  muft  &e 
forced  to  confider  it  twice  or  thrice,  before  he  will 
know  that  the  Cynitk's  tenement  is  a  tub,  and 
his  caft-ccat  a  Eogfiead,  Arc. 


night,  and  teav'n,  a  Cyclops  all  ill  </ajr, 
Jtnd  Argus  now  did  nun  t  left  eyes  difplay  ; 
Jn  eifry  iv.ne/oiv  Rome  her  joy  declares, 
All  bright-,  and  ft  added  'with  terrtftrial  ft  art, 
jt  bla%ing  chain  of  lights  her  roofs  entewinett 
dnd  round  her  neck  the  mingled  luftrejhinei  ; 
7&t  Cynic  Enrolling  tenement  con/fires, 
With  Bacchus  his  caft'coat,  to  feed  the  fires. 

fttf  pile,  ftill  big  'with  undifcover'd  JhovjSt 
Ybe  Tufcan  pi  It  did  laft  its  freight  difclofe, 
Wbtrt  the  proud  tops  of  Rome'/  new  ./Etna  rifet 
Wbentt  giants  /ally,  and  invade  the  fries. 

Whilft  no'iu  the  multitude  expcfl  the  time, 
And  their  iir'd  eyes  the  lofty  mountain  climb, 
jts  tboitfand  iron  months  their  'voices  try, 
jtnd  thunder  out  a  dreadful  harmony  ; 
--/»  treble  notes  the  fmall  artiWry  fJejtf 
*The  Jeep  mouih'd  cannon  bellows  in  the  bafs, 
*The  lab'  ring  pds  nmv  heaves,  and  ka<vin%  giifn, 
Proofs  of  its  travail,  Jighs  in  fames  to  hcav'n. 

7  'he  clouds  invelop'd  heaij^nfrom  human  fight, 
Quench  'd  e-zi'ry  /tar,  and  put  out  e-v'rj  light  ; 
NO--W  real  thundsr  grumbles  in  the  Jkies, 
And  in  difdainful  murmurs  Rome  defies  ; 
Nor  doth  its  unfwir'd  challenge  Rome  decline  ; 
But  whilji  both  parties  in  full  cotifort  join, 

While 
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While  heav'n  and  earth  in  rival  Peals  refound, 
The  doubtful  cracks  the  heanr's  fenfe  confound '', 
Whether  the  claps  of  thunderbolts  they  bear, 
Or  elfe  the  burjt  c/f  cannon  wounds  their  ear  j 
Whether  clouds  raged  by  ftruggling  metals  rent, 
Or  firuggling  clouds  in  Roman  met alt  pent , 
But  O,  my  mufe,  the  whole  adventure  tell, 
As  ev'ry  accident  in  order  fell. 

7 all  groves  of  trees  the  Hadrian  tow'r  fur  round, 
fictitious  trees  with  paper  gariandi  crown*  d, 
Thefe  kr.OTJa  nofpring,  but  when  rbeir  bcJiesfprout 
In  fire,  and  Jhoot  their  gilded  blojfims  out ; 
When  blazing  leaves  appear  above  their  t>eaJt 
And  into  branching  flames  their  bodies  fpread. 
Whiljl  real  thunder  fplits  the  firmament, 
And  heav'ns  nvhole  roof  in  one  vaft  cleft  is  rent, 
The  three- for ltd  tongue  amidft  the  rupture  lolls, 
^Then  drops,  and  on  the  airy  turret  falls, 
The  trees  novj  kindle,  and  the  garland  burnt, 
And  thoufand  thunderbolts  for  one  returns  : 
brigades  cf  burning  archers  upwards  fy, 
Bright  fpears  and  jhining  fpetir-men  mount  on  high, 
Flajh  in  the  clouds,  and  glitter  in  the  jky, 
A /even-fold  Jhield  of  fpberes  doth  heav'n  defend, 
And  back  again  the  blunted  weapons  fend ', 
Unwillingly  they  fall,  and  dropping  down, 
Pour  out  their  fouls,  their  fulph'rous  fouls,  and  gr  one. 

With  joy,  great  Sir,  ive  vieiu'd  this  pompous  Jbovj, 
While  Heav'n,  that  fatfpefiator  Jiill  'till  now, 
Itfelf  turn'd  ac~ior,  proud  to  pleafurtyou  ; 
And  fo,  'tis  fit,  when  Leo's  fires  appear, 
That  Heav'n  itfelf  Jbculd turn  an  engineer; 
That  Heav'n  itfelf  Jhould  all  its  wonders  Jho'v^ 
And  orbs  above  con/eat  with  orbs  below. 


Wcdnefday, 
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N°  618     Wednefday,  November  10 


».    •  •  ' '        Neque  enim  condudere  •verfum 
Dtxeriscjfi  fatis  ;  neque  Jjquis  fcribat,  uti  nos, 
Sermoni  propiora,  pules  hunc  ejfe  poet  am. 

Hor.  Sat.  4.  1.  i.  ver  40. 

'Tis  not  enough  the  meafur'd  feet  toclofej 
Nor  will  you  give  a  poet's  name  to  thofe, 
Whofe  humble  verfe,'  like  mine,  approaches  profe. 

Mr.    SB  ECTATO  R, 

YOU  having,  in  your  two  laft  Speflators,  given 
the  town  a  couple  of  remarkable  letters  iu  very 
different  ftiles  :  I  take  this  opportunity  to  of- 
fer to  you  fom«  remarks  upon  the  epijiolary  way  of 
writing  in  verfe.  This  is  zjpedet.  of  poetry  by  itfelf; 
and  has  not  fo  much  as  been  hinted  at  in  any  of  the 
arts  of  poetry,  that  have  ever  fallen  into  my  hands  : 
Neither  has  it  in  auy  age,  or  in  any  nation,  been  (b 
much  cultivated,  as  the  feveraloiher  kinds  of  poefy. 
A  cian  of  Genius  may,  if  he  pleafesr  write  letters  in 
verfe  upon  all  manner  of  fubjedts.,  that  are  capable  of 
being  embellifhed  with  wit  and  language,  and  may 
render  them  new  and  agreeable  by  giving  the  proper 
turn  to  them.  But  in  fpeaking,  at  prefent,  of  Epifto- 
lary  poetry,  1  would  be  undertiood  to  mean  only  fuch 
writings  in  this  kind,  as  have  been  in  ufe  among  the 
ancients,  and  have  been  copied  from  them  by  fome 
modern*.  Thefe  may  be  reduced  into  two  dv/es :  In 
the  one  I  fliall  range  Love- Letters,  letters  or  friend - 
fhip,  and  letters  upon  mournful  occafions:  In  the 
other  I  (hall  place  fuch  epiftles  in  verfe,  as  may  pro- 
perly be  called  familiar,  critical,  and  moral ;  to  which 
may  be  added  letters  of  mirth  and  humour.  O<vid 
for  the  firft,  and  Horace  for  the  latter,  are  the  bell 
erhinals  we  have  left. 

'He 
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*  He  that  is  ambitious  of  fucceeding  in  the  Ovidian 
«  way,   fliould  full  examine   his  heart  well,  and  feel 
'  whether  his  paflions   (efpecially  thofe  of  the  gentler 

*  kind)  play  eafy,  fince  it  is  not  his  wit,  but  the  deli- 
«  cacy  and  tendernefs  of  his  fentiments,  that  will  affect 
«  his  readers.     His   verification  likewife    mould    be 
'  foft,  and  all  his  numbers  flowing  and  querulous. 

*  The    qualifications  requiiite  for  writing  epiftles, 

*  after  the  model   given  us  by  Horace,  are   of  a  quite 

*  different  nature.     He  that  wduld  excel  in  this  kind 
«  muft   have  a  good  fund  of  ftrong  mafculine  fenfe : 
'  To  this  there  muit  be  joined  a  thorough  knowledge 

*  of  mankind,  together  with   an  iniight  into  the  bufi- 

*  nefs,   and  the  prevailing  humours  of  the  age.     Our 

*  author  muft  have  his  mind   well  feafoned   with   the 
'  fined  precepts  of  morality,   and  be  filled  with  nice 
'  reflexions  upon  the  bright  and   darlc   fides  of   hu« 
'  man  life  :  He  muft  be  a  mafter  of  refined  rallery,  and 
«  underilandthe  delicacies,  as  well  as  the  abfurdities  of 

*  converfation.     He  muft  have  a  lively  turn   of  wit, 

*  with  an  eafy  and  concife  manner  of  expreflion:  Eve- 
«  ry  thing  he  fays,  muft  be   in  a  free  and  difengaged 
«  manner      He  muft  be  guilty  of  nothing  that  betrays 
«  the  air  of  areclufe,  but  appear  a  man  of  the  world 
'  throughout.     His  illuftrations,  his  comparifons,  and 
«  the  greateit  part  of  his   images  muft  be  drawn  from 
«  common  life.     Strokes  of  fatire  and  criticifm,  as  well 
«  as  panegyrick,  judicioufly  thrown  in  (and  a*  it  were 
4  by  the  by)  give  a  wonderful  life  and  ornament  to 
'  compofitions  of  this  kind.     But  let  our  peet,  while 
4  he   writes   epiftles,   though  never   fo   familiar,    ftill 

*  remember  that  he  writes  in  verfe,  and  muft  for  that 
«  reafon  have  a  more  than  ordinary  care  not  to  fall  into 
«  profe,    and  a  vulgar   diftion,  excepting  where   the 

*  nature  and    humour   of  the  thing   does    necefiarily 
'  require  it.     In  this  point  Horace  hath  been  thought 

*  by  fome  criticks  to  be  fometimes  carelefs,    as  well  as 

*  too  negligent  of  his  verfification;  of  which  he  feems 
«  to  have  been  fenfiblehimfelf. 

4  All  I  have  to  add  if,  that  both  thefe  manners  of 

*  writing  may  be   made  as  entertaining,  in  their  way, 
«  as  any  other  fpecics  of  poetry,  if  undertaken  by  per- 

'  fons 
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•*  fons  duly  qualified ;  and  the  latter  fort  may  be  ma- 
«  naged  fo  as  to  become  in  a  peculiar  manner  inftruc- 
•*  live.  lam,  &c. 

I  (hall  add  an  obfervation  or  two  to  the  remarks  of 
my  ingenious  correfpondent,  and,  in  the  firft  place, 
take  notice,  that  fubjeSs  of  the  moft  fublime  nature 
are  often  treated  in  the  epiftolary  way  with  advantage, 
as  in  the  famous  epiftle  of  Horace  to  Augujlus.  The  poet 
lurprifes  us  with  his  pomp,  and  feems  rather  betrayed 
into  his  fubjeft,  than  to  have  aimed  at  it  by  defign.  He 
appears,  like  the  vifitof  a  King  incognito,  with  a  mixture 
of  familiarity  and  grandeur.  In  works  of  this  kind, 
when  the  dignity  of  the  fubjeft  hurries  the  poet  int« 
defcriptions  and  fentiments,  feemingly  unpremeditated, 
by  a  fort  of  infpiration ;  it  is  ufual  for  him  to  recolledl 
himfelf,  and  fall  back  gracefully  into  the  natural  itile 
of  a  letter. 

I  might  here  mention  an  epiftolary  poem,  juft  pub- 
lifhed  by  Mr.  Eufcten  on  the  King's  acceffion  to  the 
throne  :  wherein,  among  many  other  noble  and  beau- 
tiful iirokes  of  poetry,  his  reader  may  fee  this  rule  very 
happily  obferved. 


N°  619     Friday,  November  12. 


•  dura 

Exerce  imperia,  &  ramos  compe fee  fluent es. 

Virg.  Georg.  2.  ver.  369. 

— Exert  a  rigorous  fway, 

And  lop  the  too  luxuriant  boughs  away. 

IHave  often  thought,    that   if  the  feveral  letters, 
which  are  written  to  me  under  the  character  of 
SPECTATOR,  and  which  I  have  not  made  ufe  of, 
were  publifhed  in  a  volume,  they  would  not  be  an  un- 
cntertaining  collection.     The  variety  of  the  fubjeds, 

ftiles 
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ftiles,  {entiments,  and  informations,  which  are  tranf- 
mitted  to  me,  would  lead  a  very  curious,  or  very  idle 
reader,  infenfibly  along,  through  a  great  many  pages. 
1  know  fome  authors  who  would  pick  up  a  Secret 
H'jhry  out  of  fuch  materials,  and  make  a  bookfeller  an 
Alderman  by  the  copy.  I  (hall  therefore  carefully 
preferve  the  original  papers  in  a  room  fet  apart  for  that 
purpofe,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  of  fervice  to 
pollerity  ;  but  fhall  at  prefent  content  myfelf  with 
owning  the  receipt  of  feveral  letters,  lately  come  to 
ray  hands,  the  authors  whereof  are  impatient  for  an 
anfwer. 

Charijfit,  whofe  letter  is  dated  from  CornhiU,  defires 
to  be  eafed  in  fome  fcruples  relating  to  the  fkill  of 
aftrolqgers.  Referred  to  the  dumb  man  for  an  anfwer. 

J.  C.  who  propofes  a  Love  cafe,  as  he  calls  it,  to 
ihe  Love-cafuift,  is  hereby  defired  to  fpeak  of  it  to  the 
minifter  of  the  parifh;  it  being  a  cafe  of  confcience. 

The  poor  young  Lady,  whofe  letter  is  dated  Offerer 
26,  who  complains  of  aharfh  guardian,  and  an  unkind 
brother,  can  only  have  my  good  wifties,  unlefs  fhe 
pleafes  to  be  more  particular. 

The  petition  of  a  certain  Gentleman,  whofe  name  I 
have  forgot,  famous  for  renewing  the  curls  of  decayed 
periwigs,  is  referred  to  the  cenfor  of  fmall  wares. 

The  remonftrance  of  T.  C.'againft  the  profanation  of 
the  fabbath  by  barbers,  (hoe-cleaners,  &c.  had  better 
be  offered  to  the  fociety  of  reformer}. 

A  learned  and  laborious  treatife  upon  the  art  of 
fencing,  returned  to  the  author. 

To  the  Gentleman  of  Oxford,  who  defires  me  to  in- 
fejt  a  copy  of  Latin  verfes,  which  were  denied  a  place 
in  the  univerlity  books.  Anfwer.  Nsnumque  fretnatur 
in  annum. 

To  my  learned  correfpondent  who  writes  againft 
mafters  gowns,  and  poke  fleeves,  with  a  word  in  defence 
of  large  fcarves.  Anfwer.  /  refohe  not  to  raife  aatmo- 
Jtties  amongji  the  clergy. 

To  the  Lady  who  writes  with  rage  againft  one  oft 
her  own   fex,    upon   the  account  of   party   warmth. 
Anfwer.      h   not  the  Lady  fie  writes  again]}    reckoned 
handfome  ? 

I  defire 
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I  defire  Tom  Truehve,  (who  fends  me  a  Sonnet  upon 
his  miftrefs,  with  a  defire  to  print  it  immediately)  to 
confider,  that  it  is  long  fince  I  was  in  love- 

I  (hall  anfwer  a  very  profound  letter  from  my  old 
friend  the  upholfterer,  who  is  ftill  mquifitive  whether 
the  King  of  Sweden  be  living  or  dead,  by  whifpenng 
him  in  the  ear,  That  I  believe  be  it  ali-ve. 

Let  Mr.  Dapptnoit  confider,  What  it  that  longjlory  of 
the  cuckoldcm  to  me?  _ 

At  the  earned  defire  of  Mcmmitt*  Lover,  who  declares 
himfelf  very  penitent,  he  is  recorded  in  my  paper  by 
the  name  ot  The  faithful  Caftalio. 

The  petition  of  Charle*  Cockfure,  which  the  petitio- 
ner fliles  wry  reafonable-  -  Rejected. 

The  memorial  of  Philander,  which  he  defires  may  be 
difpatched  out  of  hand,  pojtponed. 

I  defire  S.  R.  not  to  repeat  the  exprefiion  under  the 
fun  fo  often  in  his  next  letter. 

The  letter  of  P.  S.  who  defires  either  to  have  it 
printed  entire,  or  committed  to  the  flames.  Not  to  ft 
printed  entire. 


N°  620     Monday,  November  15. 

Hicvir,  bicejl,  till  q  uem  promitti  f*pius  *udis. 

Virg.  JEn.  6.  ver.  791. 

Behold  the  promis'd  chief! 

HAVING   lately  prefented  my   reader  with  a 
copy  of  verfes  full  of  the  falfe  fublime,  I  fhall 
here  communicate  to  him  an  excellent  fpecimen 
•f  the  true:  Though  it  hath  not  been  yet  pubhfhed, 
the   judicious  reader  will  readily  difcern  it  to  be  the 
work  of  a  maRer:  And  if  he  hath   read   that  noble 
poem  on  The  profpefi  of  peace,  he  will  not  be  at  a  lofs  to 
guefs  at  the  author. 

The 
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The    ROYAL     PROGRESS. 

WHEN  BRUNSWICK  firjl   appeared,  each   honefl 
heart, 

Intent  on  verfe,  difdaind  the  rules  of  art  ; 
for  him  the  fongflen,  in  unmeafur'd  od<.s, 
Debased  Alcides,   and  dethrond  the  gods, 
In  golden  chains  the  Kings  of  India  led, 
Or  rent  the  turban  frcm  the  Sultan'.;  head, 
One,  in  old  fables,  and  the  Pagan  ftrain, 
With  Nymphs  and  Tritons,  ivafts  him  o'er  the  main  ; 
Another  draws  farce  Lucifer  in  arms, 
And  Jills  tb*  infernal  rtgion  'With  alarms  ; 
A  third  awakes  fame  Druid  to  foretel 
Eachfutu-e  triumph  from  his  dreary  cell. 
Exploded  fancies  !  that  in  vain'  deceive, 
While  the  mind  naufrates  ivhat  Jhe  can't  believe. 
My  mufe  ttf  expetted  hero  Jhall  purfue 
From  clime  to  clime,  and  keep  him  flill  in  vie-iv  : 
His  Joining  march  defcribe  in  faithful  lays, 
Content  to  paint  him,   not  prefume  to  praife  ; 
Their  charms,  if  charms  they  have,   the  truth  fupplies, 
And  from  the  theme  unlaboured  beauties  rife. 

By  longing  nations  for  the  throne  defign'd, 
And  call'd  to  guard  the  rights  cf  human  kind', 
With  fecret  grief  his  God-like  foul  repines, 
And  Britain'*  crown  •with  joy  lefs  lujlre  Jhines, 
While  Prayers  and  tears  his  deftirfd  progrefs  jlay, 
And  crouds  of  mourners  choak  their  fov  'reign's  way. 
Not  fo  he  march1  d,  'when  hoftile  fquadrcns  Jiood, 
Jn  Jcenes  of  death,  and  fir'd  his  generous  bloed\ 
When  his  hot  courfer  paw'a1  ttf  Hungarian  plain, 
And  adverfe  legions  flood  the  fliock  in  vain. 
His  frontiers  pajl,  the  Belgian  bounds  he  evitn/ttst 
And  crofs  tht  level  fa-Ids  his  march  purfues. 
Here  pleas'  d  the  land  of  freedom  tofurvey, 
He  greatly  fcorns  the  thirft  of  boundlefs  fauay, 
O'er  the  thin  foil,  <with  jilent  joy,  he  fpies 
<Tranfplanted  w?ojs,  and  borrowed  verdure  rife  j 

VOL.  III.  L 
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Where  every  meadow  'won  with  toil  and  blood, 
From  haughty  tyrants,  and  the  raging  flood, 
With  fruits  and  flowers  the  careful  hind  fuppliest 
And  clothes  the  marjhes  in  a  rich  difguife. 
Such  wealth  for  frugal  hands  doth  heav'n  decree , 
And  fuch  thy  gifts,  cekflial  liberty  ! 

Through  flately  towns,  and  many  a  fertile  plain, 
The  pomp  ad-vances  to  the  neighbouring  main. 
Whole  nations  croud  around  with  joyful  cries. 
And  visvj  the  hero  'with  infatiate  eyes. 

In  Haga'j  towers  he  waits,  'till  eaflern  gales 
Propitious  rife  to  fwell  the  Britilh  fails. 
Hither  the  fame  of  England'.;  Monarch  bringt 
*The  vows  and  friend/hips  of  the  neighboring  Kings  J 
Mature  in  wifdom,  his  extenfeve  mind 
'Takes  in  the  blended  intr'Jis  of  mankind, 
The  world's  great  patriot.      Calm,  thy  anxious  breafl, 
Secure  in  him,   O  Europe  take  thy  refl. 
Henceforth  thy  kingdoms  Jhall  remain  conflnd 
By  rocks  or  flreams,  the  mounds  which  heaven  dejignd  ; 
The  Alps  there  new  made  monarch  Jhall  rejirain, 
Nor  Jhall  thy  hills,  Pirene,  rife  in  vain. 

But  fee  !  to  Britain'/  ifle  the  fquadron  fland, 
And  leave  the  finking  foivers,  and  leffening  land. 
The  royal  bark  bounds  o'er  the  floating  plain, 
Breaks  thro'  the  billows,  and  divides  the  main. 
O'er  the  vaft  deep,  great  monarch,  dart  thine  eyes, 
A  watry  profpefl  bounded  by  the  Jkies  : 
1'en  thoufand  veffsls,  from  ten  thoufand  JJyores, 
Bring  gums  and  gold,  and  either  India's  floret : 
Behold  the  tributes  haflening  to  thy  throne, 
And  fee  the  wide  horizon  all  thy  own. 

Still  is  it  thine  ;  tbo*  now  the  chearful  crevj 
Hail  Albion'^  cliffs,  jujl  whitening  to  the  view. 
Before  the  wind  with  Jwelling  fails  they  ride, 
Fill  Thames  receives  them  in  his  opening  tide. 
7 he  monarch  hears  the  thundering  peals  around, 
from  trembling  woods  and  echoing  hills  rebound, 

Nor 
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Nor  mij/es  yet,  amid  the  deafening  train. 
flhe  roarings  of  the  hoarfe  refounding  main. 

As  in  the  flood  be  fails ,  from  either  fide, 
He  views  his  kingdom  in  its  rural  pride  ; 
A  -various  fcene  the  wide  fpread  land/kip  yields  t 
G 'er  rich  inclofures  and  luxurious  f.elds  ; 
A  lowing  herd  each  fertile  pajlure  fills. 
And  dijiant  flocks  firav  o'er  a  thoufand  hills. 
Fair  Greenwich  hid  in  woods  with  new  delight  y 
(Shade  above  jhade)  now  rifes  to  the  fight ; 
His  woods  ordain* d  to  <vifit  e^ry  fnore, 
And  guard  the  ijland  which  they  gracd  lief  ore. 

The  fun  now  rolling  a'o-ivn  the  weftern  way, 
A  blaze  of  fire  i  renews  the  fading  day ; 
Unnumbered  barks  the  regal  barge  infold* 
Brightening  the  twilight  with  its  beamy  gold  \ 
Left  thick  the  finny  Jhoals,  a  countlefs  fry, 
Before  the  whale  or  kingly  dolphin  fly. 
In  one  waft  Jb out  he  feeks  the  crouded  jtrand, 
And  in  a  peal  of  thunder  gains  the  land. 

Welcome ,  great  Jtr anger,  to  our  longing  eyes. 
Oh  !  King  defir'd,  adopted  Albion  cries. 
For  thee  the  Eaft  breath 'd  out  a  profp'rous  breezt, 
Bright  were  the  funs,  and  gently  fusel  I'd  the  fias» 
Thy  prefence  did  each  doubtful  heart  compofe, 
And  fafiions  wondered  that  they  once  'were  foe  i ; 
That  joyful  day  they  loft  each  hofiile  name, 
The  fame  their  aCpeQ,  and  their  voice  the  fame. 

So  two  fair  twins  whofe  features  wer:  defignd 
At  ene  foft  moment  in  the  mother's  mind, 
Show  each  the  other  with  refle8ed  grace, 
And  the  fame  beauties  bloom  in  either  face ; 
The  puzzled  grangers  which  is  •which  enquire  ; 
Dtlufion  grateful  to  the  fmiling  Jtre. 

From  that  fair  *  hill,  where  hoary  /ages  loaft 
To  name  the  Jlars,  and  count  the  heav'nly  hoji. 

*  Mr.  Flamftead'j  houfe, 

L  2  ty 
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£y  the  next  dawn  doth  great  Augufta  rife, 
Proud  town  !  the  noblejl  fcene  beneath  the  Jkies. 
O'er  Thames  her  thoufand  fpires  their  lufire  jhtdt 
And  a  <vaft  navy  hidei  his  ample  bed, 
A  floating  for  eft.     From  the  diftant  ftrand 
A  line  of  golden  cars  ftrika  o'er  the  land : 
Britannia'*  Peers  in  pomp  and  rich  array, 
£efcre  thtir  King,  triumphant  led  the  way. 
Far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  gaudy  train, 
A  bright  proceffion,  Jhines  along  the  plain. 

So  haply  through  the  hecrv'ns  'wide  pathlefs  ways 
A  comet  draws  a  long  extended  blaze  ; 
From  Eafl  to  Weft  burns  through  fb'  ethereal  frame, 
And  b*lf  hearfn's  con-vex  glitters  through  the  fla&t. 

AViu  to  the  ft  pal  towers  fecurtly  brought, 
He  plans  Britannia'^  glories  in  his  thought, 
Rejumes  the  delegated  po-nfr  he  gave, 
Rewards  the  faithful,  and  reft  ores  the  brave. 
Whom  Jhall  the  mufe  from  out  the  flnning  throng 
Se'ecl,  to  heighten  and  adorn  her  fong  ? 
Thee,   Halifax.      To  thy  capacious  mind, 
O  man  approved,  is  Britain';  wealth  conffgn'd. 
Her  coin  (while  Naflau  fought}  deltas' d  and  rude, 
By  thee  in  beauty  and  in  truth  renew1  d, 
An  arduous  'work  !  again  thy  charge  we  fee, 
And  thy  onun  care  once,  more  returns  to  thee. 
O  /  formed  in  every  fcene  to  a*we  ana  pleafe, 
Mix  ewit  with  pomp,  and  dignity  with  eaje  ; 
Tho1  call'd  to  Jhine  aloft,  thou  ivz/t  not  fcorn 
To  fmile  on  arts  thyfelf  did  once  adorn  : 
For  this  thy  name  fucceeding  time  /hall  praifet 
And  envy  lefs  thj  garter,  than  thy  bays. 

The  mufe,  if  fir  'd  with  thy  enlivening  beamst 
Perhaps  jhall  aim  at  mtfre  exalted  themes, 
Record  our  monarch  in  a  nobler  JJrain, 
And  fing  the  ip'ning  wonders  of  his  reign  ; 
liright  CAROLINA'/  heavenly  beauties  trace. 
Her  'valiant  Cow  SORT,  and  his  bloomy  race, 

A  train 
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A  train  of  Kings  their  fruitful  love  f applies, 
A  glorious  fane  to  Albion'*  ravijk'd  eyes ; 
Wbofeti  ^BRUNSWICK'/  hand  her  fceptre  fwafd, 
And  through  bis  line  from  age  to  age  conve/d. 

N°  621     Wednefday,  November  17. 


— —  pa/lquamfe  lumine  puro 
ftellajque  <vagas  miratur  &  aftra 
Fixa  polis,  vie/it  quanta  fub  notte  jaceret 
Nojfra  dies,  rijitque  fui  ludibria  •• 

Lucan.  1.  9.  ver.  n, 

Now  to  the  bleft  abode,  with  wonder  fiW'd, 
The  fun  and  Coving  planets  he  beheld; 
Then  looking  down  on  the  fun's  feeble  ray,  > 

Survey'd  our  dufky,  faint,  imperfeft  day,  C 

And  under  what  a  cloud  of  night  we  lay.  j 

Row  t. 


T 


HE  following  letter  having  in  it  fome  obferva- 
tions  out  of  the  common  road,  I  fhall  make  it 
the  entertainment  of  this  day. 


Mr.  SPE  c  TAT  OR, 

*   A-|-\  H  E  common  topics  again  ft  the  pride  of  man, 

J[      which  are  laboured  by  florid  and  declamatory 

writers,  are  taken  from  the  bafenefs  ®f  his  original, 

the  imperfections  of  his  nature,  or  the  fhort  duration 

of  thofe  goods  in  which  he  makes  his  boaft.     Though 

it  be  true  that  we  can  have  nothing  in  us  that  ought 

to  raife  our  vanity,  yet  a  confcioufnefs  of  our  own 

merit  may  be  fometimes  laudable.     The  folly  there- 

"  fore  lies  here;  we  are  apt  to  pride  ourfelves  in  worth- 

lefs   or   perhaps  fhameful  things ;  and  on  the  other 

hand,  count  that  difgraceful  which  is  our  trueft  glory  .- 

*  Hence  it  is,  that  the  lovers  of  praife  take  wrong 

meafures  to  attain  it.     Would  a  vain  man  confute 

L  3  «  hi* 
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his  own  heart  he  would  find  that  if  others  knew 
his  weaknefles  as  well  as  he  himfelf  doth,  he  could 
not  have  the  impudence  to  expert  the  public  efteem. 
Pride  therefore  flows  from  want  of  reflexion,  and 
ignorance  of  ourfelves.  Knowledge  and  humility 
come  upon  us  together. 

4  The  proper  way  to  make  an  eftimate  of  ourfelves, 
is  to  confider  ferioufly  what  it  is  we  value  or  defpife 
in  others.  A  man  who  boafts  of  the  goods  of  for- 
tune, a  gay  drefs  or  a  new  title,  is  generally  the  mark 
of  ridicule.  We  ought  therefore  not  to  admire  in 
ouifelves,  what  \\e  are  io  ready  to  laugh  at  in  other 
men. 

«  Much  lefs  can  we  with  reafon  pride  ourfelves  in 
thofe  things,  which  at  fome  time  of  our  life  we  mail 
certainly  defpife.  And  yet,  if  we  will  give  ourfelves 
the  trouble  of  looking  backward  and  forward  on  the 
feveral  changes  which  we  have  already  undergone 
and  hereafter  muft  try,  we  mall  fin4^hat  the  greater 
degrees  of  our  knowledge  and  wifdom  ferve  only  to 
mew  us  our  own  imperfe&ions. 
«  As  we  rife  from  childhood  to  youth,  we  look 
with  contempt  on  the  toys  and  trifles  which  our  hearts 
have  hitherto  been  fet  upon.  When  we  advance  to 
manhood,  we  are  held  wife  in  proportion  to  our  fhame 
and  regret  for  the  ramnefs  and  extravagance  of  youth. 
Old  age  fills  us  with  mortifying  reflexions  upon  a 
life  mifpent  in  the  purfuit  of  anxious  wealth  or  un- 
certain honour.  Agreeable  to  this  gradation  of 
thought  in  this  life,  it  may  be  reafonably  fuppofed, 
that  in  a  future  ftate,  the  wifdom,  the  experience, 
and  the  maxims  of  old  age,  will  be  looked  upon  by  a 
feparate  fpirit  in  much  the  fame  light  as  an  ancient 
man  now  fees  the  little  follies  and  toyings  of  infants. 
The  pomps,  the  honours,  the  policies,  and  arts  of 
mortal  men,  will  be  thought  as  trifling  as  hobby- 
horfes,  mock-battles,  or  any  other  fports  that  now  em- 
ploy all  the  cunning,  and  ftrength,  and  ambition  of 
rational  beings  from  four  years  old  to  nine  or  ten. 
'  If  the  notion  of  a  gradual  rife  in  beings  from  the 
meaneft  to  the  moft  high,  be  not  a  vain  imagina- 
tion, it  is  not  improbable  that  an  angel  looks  down 

«  upon 
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upon  a  man,  as  a  man  doth  upon  a  creature  which 
approaches  the  neareft  to  the  rational  nature.  By  the 
fame  rule  (if  I  may  indulge  my  fancy  in  this  par- 
ticular) a  fuperior  brute  looks  with  a  kind  of  pride 
on  one  of  an  inferior  fpecies.  If  they  could  refleft, 
we  might  imagine  from  the  geftures  of  fome  of  them, 
that  they  think  themfelves  the  fovereigns  of  the  worl*d, 
and  that  all  things  were  made  for  them.  Such  a 
thought  would  not  be  more  abfurd  in  brate  crea- 
tures, than  one  which  men  are  apt  to  entertain, 
namely,  that  all  the  ftars  in  the  firmament  were  creat- 
ed only  to  pleafe  their  eyes  and  amufe  their  imagi- 
nations. Mr.  Dryden,  in  his  fable  of  the  Cock  and  the 
Fox,  makes  a  fpeech  for  his  hero  the  cock,  which  is 
a  pretty  inflance  for  this  purpofe. 

Then  turning,  faid  to  Partlet,  fee,  my  dear, 
HO-VJ  lavijb  nature  hath  adorn' d  the  year ; 
HO--W  the  pale  primrofe  and  the  <violet  fpring, 
And  birds  effay  their  throats,  difus'd  to  fing  ; 
All  tbefe  are  ours,  and  1  'with  pleafure  fee 
Man  ft  rut  ting  on  tivo  legs,  and  aping  me. 

*  What  I  would  obferve  from  the  whole  is  this,  that 

•  we  ought  te  value  ourfelves  upon  thofe  things  only 
«  which  fuperior  Beings  think  valuable,  fince  that  is 
«  the  only  way  for  us  not  to  fmk  in  our  own  efteem 

•  hereafter. 


L  4  Friday, 
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•"          »  Fallentis  ferns t a  vitef. 

Hor.  Ep,  18.  l.i.  ver,  103. 

A  fafe  private  quiet,  which  betrays 

Itfelf  to  eafe,  and  cheats  away  the  days. 

P  o  o  L  y. 

Mr.    SP  ECTATO  R, 

«  T  N  a  former  fpeculation  you  have  obferved,  that 
'  I  true  greatnefs  doth  not  confilt  in  that  pomp  and 
'  noife  wherein  the  generality  of  mankind  are  apt 
«  to  place  ij.  You  have  there  taken  notice,  that  virtue 
«  in  obfcurity  often  appears  more  illultrious  in  the  eye 
«  of  fuperior  beings,  than  all  that  pafles  for  grandeur 
-«  and  magnificence  among  men. 

'  When  we  look  back  upon  the  biftory  of  thofe. who 
have  born  the  parts  of  Kings,  ftatefmeh,  or  com- 
manders, they  appear  to  us  ftripped  of  thofe  out- fide 
ornaments  that  dazzled  their  contemporaries;  ahd  we 
regard  their  perfons  as  great  or  little,  in  proportion 
to  the  eminence  of  their  virtues  or  rices.  The  wife 
fayings,  generous  fentiments,  or  difmterefted  condudt 
of  a  philofopher  under  mean  circumftances  of  life, 
fet  him  higher  in  our  efteem  than  the  mighty  poten- 
tates of  the  earth,  when  we  view  them  both  through 
the  long  prcfpeft  of  many  ages.  Were  the  memoirs 
of  an  obfcure  man,  who  lived  up  to  the  dignity  of 
his  nature,  and  according  to  the  rules  of  virtue,  to  be 
laid  before  us;  we  mould  find  nothing  in  fuch  a 
charadler  which  might  not  fet  him  on  a  level  with 
men  of  the  higheft  ftations.  The  following  extraft 
out  of  the  private  papers  of  an  honeft  country-gentle- 
man will  fet  this  matter  in  a  clear  light.  Your 
reader  will  perhaps  conceive  a  greater  idea  of  him 
from  thefe  actions  i-one  in  fecret,  and  without  a  wit- 
nefs,  than  of  thofe  which  have  drawn  upon  them  the 
admiration  of  multitudes. 

MEMOIRS. 
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MEMOIRS. 

"  In  my  2zd  year  I  found  a  violent  affedlion  for 
"  my  coufm  Charles's  wife  growing  upon  me,  whereirv 
•«  I  was  in  danger  of  fucceeding;  if  I  had  rtot  upon  that 
"  account  begun  my  travels  into  foreign  counfries. 

41  A  little  after  my  return  into  England,  at  a  private^ 
44  meeting  with  my  uncle  Francis,  1  refufed  the  offer 
44  of  his  ellate,  and  prevailed  upon  him  not  to  difm- 
**  herit  his  fon  Ned. 

"  Mem.  Never  to  tell  this  to  AW,  left  he  (hould  think 
"  hardly  of  his  deceafed  father;  though  he  continues 
14  to  fpeak  ill  of  me  for  this  very  reafon. 

44  Prevented  a  fcandalous  la\v-fuit  betwixt  my  ne- 
"  phew  Harry  and  his  mother,  by  allowing  her  undei- 
"  hand,  out  of  my  own  pocket,  fo  much  money  yearly 
44  as  the  difpute  was  about.. 

44  PiocureJ  a  benefice  for  a  young  divine,  who  is  a 
4<  filler's  fon  to  the  good  man  who  was  my  tutor,  and 
M  hath  been  dead  twenty  years. 

"  Gave   ten  pounds  to  poor  Mrs, ,  my  friend 

«'  H 's  widow. 

44  Mem,  To  retrench  one  difli  at  my  table,  until  I 
44  have  fetched  it  up  again. 

41  Mtm.  To  repair  my  houfe  and  finim  my  gardens 
"  in  order  to  employ  poor  people  after  harvefl-time. 

44  Ordered  Jcbn  to  let  out  goodman  D 's  fiieep 

««  that  were  pounded,  by  night:  but  not  to  let  his  fel- 
4*,  low  fervants  know  it. 

;«  Prevailed  upon  M.  T.  Efq;  not  to  take  the  law  of 
44  the  farmer's  fon  for  (hooting  a  partridge*  an&to  give 
41  him  his  gun  again. 

41  Paid  the  apothecary  for  curing  an  old  woman  that 
44  confcfled  herfelf  a  witch. 

•«  Gave  away  my  favourite  dog  for  biting  a  beggar. 

'4  Made  the  minifter  of  the  parifh  and  a  w%  juf- 
«  lice  of  one  mind,  by  putting  them  upon  explaining 
44  their  notions  to  one  another. 

"  Mem.  To  turn  off  Peter  for  (hooting  a  doe  while 
"  fiie  was  eraing  acorns  out  of  his  hand. 

L  -  <4  When 
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"  When  my  neighbour  John,  who  hath  often  in- 
"  jured  me,  comes  to  make  his  requefl  to-morrow: 

"  Mem.  I  have  forgiven  him. 

"  Laid  up  my  chariot,  and  fold  my  horfes  to  relieve 
"  the  poor  in  a  fcarcity  of  corn. 

"In  the  fame  year  remitted  to  my  tenants  a  fifth 
"  part  of  their  rents. 

'•  As  I  was  airing  to-day,  I  fell  into  a  thought  that 
*'  warmed  my  heart,  and  lhall,  I  hope,  be  the  better  for 
"  it  as  long  as  I  live. 

"  Mem*  To  charge  my  fon  in  private  to  ereft  no 
"  monument  for  me ;  but  not  to  put  this  in  my  lait 
«'  will. 


N°  623     Monday,  November  22. 


SeJ  mibi  i>el  tellus  optem  prius  ima  dekiftat^ 

I' el  pater  ot.tnipotens  adigat  me  fulmine  ad  umbras, 

Pallentes  umbras  erebi.  noftemque  profundam, 

jlnte,  pudcr,  quam  te  <violem,  aut  tua  jura  refol-uam. 

.Ule  meos,  primes  qui  me  Jibi  junxit,  amores 

Abjlalit :  ille  habeat  ftcum,  /er-vetque  fepulchro. 

Virg.  ^En.  4.  ver.  24 

But  firft  let  yawning  earth  a  pa/Tage  rend, 

.And  let  me  thro'  the  dark  abys  defcend  ; 

Firft  let  avenging  Jove,  with  flames  from  high,       1 

Drive  down  this  body  to  the  nether  fky, 

Condemn'd  with  ghofts  in  cndlefs  night  to  lie;        j 

Before  1  break  the  plighted  frith  I  gave : 

No  ;  he  who  had  my  vows,   (hall  ever  have  ; 

For  whom  I  lov'd  on  earth,  I  worfhip  in  the  grave, 

D  R  V  DE  N. 

Am  obliged  to  my  friend,  the  Lo--ve-Cafu!ft,  for  the 
following  curious  piece  of  antiquity,  which  I  fhall 
toinmnnicate  to  the  public  in  his  own  word'. 

Mr 


I 
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-rtOJH!          :     '  ... 

A/r.   SPECTATOR, 

'  "\7  OU  may  remember,  that  I  lately  tranfmitted  to 
'  j[  you  an  account  of  an  ancient  cultom,  in  the 
'  manors  of  Eaft  and  Weft-Enborne,  in  the  county  of 
'  Berks,  and  elfewhere.  If  a  cuftomary  tenant  die,  the  itfi- 
'  dow  Jhall  have  what  the  law  calls  her  Free-Bench,  in  dll 
*  his  copy-hold  lands,  dum  fola  &  cafta  fuerit,  that  is,  while 
Ihe  lives  fmgle  and  chafte ;  but  if  Jhe  commits  incontl- 
nency,  foe  forfeits  her  eft  ate:  Tet  if  Jhe  will  come  into  the 
court  riding  backward  upon  a  Black  Ram,  with  his  tail  fn 
her  hand,  and  fay  the  words  following,  the  Steward  fs 
bound  by  the  cujlom  U>  readmit  her  to  her  Free-Bench.  ' 

Here  I  am, 

Riding  upon  a  black  Ram, 
Like  a  whore  as  I  am ; 
And  for  my  crincum  crancum, 
Have  loft  my  bincum  bancum  j 
Andt  for  my  tail's  game, 
: ,  Have  done  this  worldly  jhame. 
therefore,  I  pray  you,  Mr.  Steward,  let  me  have  my 
land  again, 

1  After   having  informed  you   that   my  Lord  c'ofe 

*  obferves,    that   this  is  the    mott  frail  and   flipper/ 
'  tenure  of  any  in  England,    I  mail  tell  you,  fmce  the 
4  writing  of  that  letter,   I  have,   according  to  my  pro-' 

*  mife,  been  at  great  pains  in  fearching  out  the  records 
'  of  the  Black  Ram;  and  have  at  lad  met  with  the  pro- 

*  ceedings  of  the  court-baron,  held  in  that  behalf,  for 
'  the  fpace  of  a  whole  day.     The" record  faith,   that  a' 
'  drift   inquifition  having   been  made  into  the  right 
«  of  the  tenants  to  their  feveral  eitates,    by  a  crafty  old' 
'  fteward,  he  found  that  many  of  the  lands  of  the  m'a- 

*  nor  were,  by  default  of  the  feveral  widows,  forfeited' 
«  to  the  Lord,   and  accordingly  would  have  entered  on' 
«  the  premifes:  Upon  which  the  good  women  demand-' 
'  ed  the  benefit  of  the  Ram.  '  The  Iteward,  after  having 

'  perufed  their   feveral  pleas,   adjourned  the  court  to 
4  Barnaby-bright,  that  they  might  have  day  enough  ' 
'  before  them. 

i    'T'Jl'"' 
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'  The  court  being  fet,  and  filled  with  a  great  con- 
«  courfe  of  people,  who  came  from  all  parts  to  fee. the 
'  folemnity,  the  firft  who  entered  was  the  widow  Fronth, 
«  who  had  made  her  appearance  in  the  lall  year's  ca- 
«  valcade.  The  regiiter  obferver,  that  finding  it  an 
'  eafy  pad-ram,  and  fpjfeeing.fhe  might  have- further 
'  occafion  for  it,  (he  purch-afed.it  of  the  ilcward. 

'  Mrs.  Sarah  Dainty,  rejid  of  Mr.  John  Da:»tj,  (who 
-'.  was  the  grcateft  prude  .of  the  panlh)  came  next  in 
'  the  proceifion.  She  at  iirft  made  feme  difficulty  of 
«  taking  the  tail  in  her  hand;  an-i  was  obferved  in 
'-pronouncing  the  form  cf  penance,  10  fofttn  the  two 
4  moll  emphatical  words  ifitp.C/V^-w;;;  Clancum :  But 
'  the  fteward  took  care  to  make  her  fpc'ak  plain  Englijb, 
'  before  he  would  let  her  ba<ve  Ler  la?  d  again. 

*  The  third  widow  that  was  b-tugkt  (9  this  worldly 
'  jlsame,  being  mounted  upon  a  vicio&s  Ram,  had  the 
'  misfortune  to  be  thrown  by  him  ;  upon  which  (he 
'  hoped  to  be  excuftd  from  going  through  the  rtil  of 
'  the  ceremony:  But  the  fteward  being  well  veifed 

*  in   the  law,    obferved    very  wifely    upon    this';  occa- 
1  fton,  that  the  breaking  of  the  rope  'does  ''pat  hinder 
'  the  execution  of  the  criminal* 

1  The  fourth  Lady  upon  .record,  was  the  widow  ,Og/f, 

*  a  famous  coquette,,  who  had 'kept -half  a  fco're  young 
'   fellows  off  and  on   for  the   fpace.of  two  years;   but 

*  having  been  more  kind'tq  her 'carter   John,  fhe  was 

*  introduced  with,   the  huzzas  df  all  her  Lovers  about 
'  her. 

*  Mrs.   Sable  appearing   in  her  weeds,  which  were 

*  very  new  and  frefh,  and  of  the  f;:me  colour  with  her 
4   whimfical  Palfrey,  made -a  very  decent  figure  in  the 
4   folemnity. 

*  Another,  who  had  been  fummoned  to  make  hcrap- 
V  pearance,  was  excufed  by  the  fteward,  as  well  know- 
'  ing  in  his  heart,  that  the  good  fquire   himfelf  had 
4  qualified  her  for  the  Ram. 

'  Mrs..  Quick  having  netting   to  object  againft   the 
*  indictment,,  pleaded  her  belly.    But  it  was  remembred  t 
f   that  fhe  tnade.  the  fame  excufe  the  year  before.     Upon 
1   which  the  ileward  obferved,  that  fhe  might  fo  con- 
1  trive  it,  as  never  to  d_o  the  fervice  of  the  manrr. 

•  The 
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'  The  widow  Fidget  being  cited  into  court,  infilled 
'  that  fhe  had  done  no  more  fince  the  death  of  her  huf- 
'  band,  than  what  flie  ufed  to  do  in  his  life-time;  aixl 
'  withal  defired  Mr.  fleward  to.eonfider  his  own  wife's 
'  xrafe  if  he  ftiouW  chance  to  die  before  her. 

'  The  next  ia  order  was  a  Dowager  of  a  very  cor- 

*  pulent  make,  who  would  have  been  eXEtffed  ss  not 
'  finding  any  ram  that  was  able  to  carry  her;  upon 

*  which  the  fteward  commuted  her  poni/hment,  and  br- 

*  dered  her  to  make  her  entry  upon  a  black  ox. 

4  The   widow    Majkivell,  a  woman   who  had  long 

*  lived  with   a  moil   unblemifhed  charadter,    having 

*  turned  offher  old  chambermaid  in  a  pet,  was  by  tnat 
'  revengeful  creature  brought  in  upon  the  black  Ram 

*  nine  times  the  fame  day. 

'  Several  widows  of  the  neighbourhood,  being  brought 

*  upon  their  trial,   they  Ihewed  that  they  did  not  hold 
'  of  the  manor,  and  were  difcharged  accordingly. 

'  A  pretty  young  creatore  who  clofed  the  proceffion 

*  came  ambling  in,  with  To  bevvitching  an  air,  that  the 
«  Reward  was  obferved  to  caft  a  fheep's  eye  upon  her, 
«  and  married  her  within  a  month  after   the  death  of 

*  his  wife. 

4  N.  B.    Mrs.  Touchwood  appeared,    according   to? 

*  fummons,  but  had  nothing  laid  to  her  charge;  hav- 
'  ing  lived  irreproachably  fince  the  deceafe  of  her  huf- 

*  band,  who  left  her  a  widow  in  the  fixty-ninth  year  oS 
*•'  her  age,'' 

I     am,     S  I  R,     fcfcv 


Wednefday>- 
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N°  624.     Wednefday,  November  14. 


Audire,  atque  tcgamjubeo  componere,  quifquis 
Ambitions  mala,  aut  argentz  pallet  amort, 
Quifquis  luxurid  • 

Hor.  Sat.  3.  1.  2.  ver.  77. 

Sit  ftill,  and  hear,  thofe  whom  proud  thoughts  do  fwell, 
Thofe  that  look  pale  by  loving  coin  fo  well ; 
Whom  luxury  corrupts.  CREECH. 

MAnkind  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  bufy 
and  the  idle.  The  bufy  world  may  be  divided 
into  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious.  The  vi- 
cious again  into  the  covetuous,  the  ambitious,  and  the 
fenfual.  The  idle  part  of  mankind  are  in  a  ftate 
inferior  to  any  one  of  thefe.  All  the  other  are  en- 
gaged in  the  purfuit  of  happinefs,  though  often  mif- 
placed,  and  are  therefore  more  likely  to  be  attentive  to 
fuch  means,  as  mall  be  propofed  to  them  for  that  end.. 
The  idle,  who  are  neither  wife  for  this  world,  nor  the 
next,  are  emphatically  called  by  Dr.  Tillotfon,  fools  at 
large.  They  propofe  to  themfelves  no  end,  but  run. 
adrift  with  every  wind.  Advice  therefore  would  be 
but  thrown  away  upon  them,  fince  they  would  fcarce 
take  the  pains  to  read  it.  1  fhall  not  fatigue  any  of  this 
worthlefs  tribe  with  a  long  harrangue;  but  will  leave 
them  with  this  fliort  faying  of  Plato,  that  Labour  is  pre- 
ferable to  idlenefs,  as  brightnefs  to  rujt. 

The  purfuits  of  the  aftive  part  of  mankind  are  either 
in  the  paths  of  religion  and  virtue;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  roads  to  wealth,  honours,  or  pleafure.  I 
fhall,  therefore,  compare  the  purfuits  of  avarice,  ambi- 
tion and  fenfual  delight  with  their  oppofite  virtues ;  and 
fhall  confider  which  of  thefe  principles  engages  men  in 
a  courfe  of  the  greateft  labour,  fuffering  ahd  affiduity. 
Moft  men,  in  their  cool  reafonings,  are  willing  to  allow 

that 
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that  a  courfe  of  virtue  wHl  in  the  end  be  rewarded  the 
moil  amply  ;  but  reprefent  the  way  to  it  as  rugged  and 
narrow.  If"  therefore  it  can  be  made  appear,  that  men 
ftruggle  through  as  many  troubles  to  be  miferable,  as 
they  do  to  be  happy,  my  readers  may  perhaps  be  per- 
fuaded  to  be  good,  when  they  find  they  mall  lofe 
nothing  by  it. 

Firft,  for  Avarice.  The  mifer  is  more  induftrious 
than  the  faint:  The  pains  of  getting,  the  fears  of  Jofing, 
and  the  inability  of  enjoying  his  wealth,  have  been  the 
mark  of  fatire  in  all  ages.  Were  his  repentance  upon 
his  negledl  of  a  good  bargain,  his  forrow  for  being 
over-reached,  his  hope  of  improving  a  Aim,  and  his 
fear  of  falling  into  want,  direded  to  their  proper  ob- 
jefts,  they  mould  make  fo  many  different  cbrijlian 
graces  and  virtues.  He  may  apply  to  himfelf  a  great 
part  of  St.  Paul's  catalogue  of  fufferings.  In  journey- 
ing often;  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils 
among  fft(fe  brethren.  In  <wearinefs  and  painfulnefs,  in 
watching*  often,  in  hunger  and  thirft,  in  fajlings  oftf-n. — 
At  how  much  lefs  expence  might  he  lay  up  to  himfelf 
treafures,  in  Heaven?  or  if  I  may,  in  this  place,  be  al- 
lowed to  add  the  faying  of  a  great  philofoper,  he  may 
provide  fuch  pojjeffions,  as  fear  neither  amis,  nor  men,  nor 
Jove  bimftlf. 

In  the  fecond  place  if  we  look  upon  the  toils  of  am- 
bition, in  the  fame  light  as  we  have  confidered  thofe  of 
avarice,  we  mail  readily  own  that  far  lefs  trouble  is 
requifite  to  gain  lading  glory,  than  the  power  and  repu- 
tation of  a  few  years;  or,  in  other  words,  we  may 
with  more  eafe  deferve  honour,  than  obtain  it.  The 
ambitious  man  fhould  remember  cardinal  Wolfey's 
complaint.  «  Had  I  ferved  God,  with  the  fame  appll- 
'  cation,  wh.rewith  I  ferved  my  King,  he  would  not 
*  have  forfaken  me  in  my  old  age.'  The  cardinal  here 
foftens  his  ambition  by  the  fpecious  pretence  of  ferving 
his  King:  Whereas  his  words,  in  the  proper  conftruc- 
tion,  imply,  that  if  inftead  of  being  afled  by  ambition, 
he  had  been  a&ed  by  religion,  he  mould  have  now 
felt  the  comforts  of  it,  when  the  whole  world  turned 
its  back  upon  him, 
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Thirdly,  Let  us  compare  the  pains  of  the  fenfuaJ,  with 
thofe  of  the  virtuous,  and  fee  which  are  heavier  in  the 
balance.  It  may  feem  Grange,  at  the  firil  view,  that 
the  men  of  pleafure  fhould  be  advifed  to  change  their 
courfe,  becaufe  they  lead  a  painful  life.  Yet  when  we 
fee  them  fo  active  and  vigilant  in  qtrelt  of  delight ; 
under  fo  many  difqaiets,.  and  the  fport  of  fuch  various 
paflions;  let  them  anfwer,  as  they  can,  if  the  pains  they 
undergo  do  not  outweigh  their  enjoyments.  The  infi- 
delities .on  the  oae  part-  between  the  two  fexes,  and  the 
caprices  on  the  other,  the  debafement  of  reafon,  the 
pangs  of  expectation,  the  difappointments  in  polTeflion, 
the  flings  of  remorfe,  the  vanities  and  vexations  attend- 
ing even  the  moft  refined  delights  that  make  up  this 
bufinefs  of  life,  render  it  fo  filly  and  uncomfortable, 
that  no  man  is  thought  wife  until  he  hath  got  over  it, 
or  happy,,  but  in  proportion  as  he  hath  cleared  himfeljf 
from  it. 

The  fum  of  all  is  this.  Man  is  made  an  active  Be- 
ing.. Whether  he  walks  in  the  paths  of  virtue  or  vice, 
he  is  fure  to  meet  with  many  difficulties  to  prove  his 
patience  and  excite  his  induftry.  The  fame,  if  not 
greater  labour,  is  required  in  the  fervice  of  vice  and 
folly,  as  of  virtue  and  wifdom  :  And  he  hath  this  eafy 
choice  left  him,  whether,  with  the  ftrength  he  is  matter 
of  hewill  purchafe  happinefs  or  repentance. 


]Sf°  625^      Friday  y  November  26, 


A  tenero  meditatur  ungut.        Ho.  Od.  6.  1.  3.  ver.  29, 
Love,  from  her  tender  years,  her  thoughts  employed. 

THE  Lwe-CafuiJl hath  referred  tome  the  follow- 
ing letter  of  queries,  with  his  anfwers  to  each 
queftion,  for  my  approbation..    I  have  accord- 
ingly confidered  th-e  feveral  matters  therein  contained, 
and  hereby  confirm  and  ratify  his  anfwers,  and  require 
the  gentle  querill  to  conform  herfelf  thereunto. 

S.  I  A>, 
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SIR, 

I  Was  thirteen  the  ninth  of  November  laft,  and  muft 
now  begin   to  think  of   fettling  myfelf  in  the 
world,  and  fo  I  would  humbly  beg  your  advice,  what 

1  muft  do  with  Mr.  Fondle,  who  makes  his  addrefles 
to  me.     He  is  a  very  pfetty  man,  and  hath  the  black- 
eft  eyes  and  whiteft  teeth  you  ever  faw.     Though  he 
is  but  a  younger  brother,  he  drefTes   like  a  man  of 
quality,  and  no  b?dy  comes  into  a  room  like  him.     I 
know  he  hath  refufed  great  offers,  and  if  he  cannot 
.marry  me,  he  will  never  have  any  body  elfe.     But  my 
father  hath  forbid  him  the  houfe,  becaufe  he  fent  me 
a  copy  of  verfes ;  for  he  is  one  of  the  greateft  wits  in 
town.     My  eldeft  fifter,  who,  with   her  good-will, 
would  call  me  Miff  as  long  as  I  live»  muft  be  married 
before  me,  they  fay. "   She  fells  them  that  Mr.  Fondle 
makes  a  fool  of  me,  and  will  fpoil  the  child,  as  S\e 
calls  me,  like  a  confident  thing  as  me  is.     In  fhort, 
I  am  refolved  to  marry  Mr.  Fondle,  if  it  be  but  to 
fpits  her.     But  becaufe  I  would  do  nothing  that  is 
imprudent,  I  beg  of  you  to  give  me  your  anfvvers  to; 
fome  queftions  I  will  write  down,  and  defire  you  to 
get  them  printed  in  the  SPECTATOR,  and  I  do  not 
doubt  bat  you  will  give  fuch  advice,  as,  I  am  fure,  I 
/hall  follow. 

'  When  Mr.  Fondle  looks  upon  me  for  half  an  hour 
'  together,  and  calls  me  Angel,  is  he  not  in  Love? 

Anfwer,  No. 

*  May  not  I  be  certain  he  will  be  a  kind  htifband, 
that  has  promifed  me  half  my  portion  in  pin-money, 
and  to  keep  me  a  coach  and  fix  in  the  bargain? 

Mi 

«  Whether  I,  who  have  been  acquainted  with  him  this 
whole  year  almoft,  am  not  a  better  judge  of  his  merit, 
than  my  father  and  mother,  who  never  heard  him, 
talk  but  at  table  ?" 

m 

«  Whether 
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'  Whether  I  am  not  old  enough  to  choofe  for  my- 

•  felf  ? 

No. 

*  Whether  it  would  not  have  been  rude  in  me  to 

•  refufe  a  lock  of  his  hair  ? 

tfo. 

*  Should  not  I  be  a  very  barbarous  creature,  if  I 

•  did    not  pity  a  man  who  is  always  fighing  for  my 

•  fake? 

M. 

*  Whether  you  would  not  advife  me  to  run  away  with 
the  poor  man  t 

No. 

*  Whether  you  do  not  think,  that  if  I  will  not  have 
nim,  he  will  not  drown  himfelf  ? 

No. 

*  What  fhall  I  fay  to  him  the  next  time  he  alks  me  if 

•  I  will  marry  him  i 

No. 


The  fallowing  letter  requires  neither  introduction; 
nor  anivver. 

. 

Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

'  T  Wonder  that,  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  afFairs, 
'  JL  y°u  can  take  pleafure  in  writing  any  thing  but 
'  news ;  for  in  a  word,  who  minds  any  thing  elfe  ? 

*  The  pleafure  of  increafing  in  knowledge,  and  learn- 

*  ing  fomething  new  every  hour  of  life,  is  the  noblefl 
'  entertainment  of  a  rational  creature.     I  have  a  very 
'  good  ear  for  a  fecret,  and  am  naturally  of  acommu- 

«  nicative 
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nicative  temper ;  by  which  means  I  am  capable  of  do- 
ing  you  great  fervices  in  this  way.  In  order  to  make 
myfelf  ufeful,  lam  early  in  the antichamber,  where  I 
thruftmy  head  into  the  thick  of  the  prefs,  and  catch 
the  news,  at  the  opening  of  the  door,  while  it  is  warm. 
Sometimes  I  Hand  by  the  beef-eaters,  and  take  the 
buz  as  it  pafles  by  me.  At  other  times  I  lay  my  ear 
clofe  to  the  wall,  and  fuck  in  many  a  valuable  whif- 
per,  as  it  runs  in  a  flrait  line  from  corner  to  corner. 
When  I  am  weary  with  (landing,  I  repair  to  one  of 
the  neighbouring  coffee-houfes,  where  I  fit  fometimes 
for  a  whole  day,  and  have  the  news  as  it  comes  from 
court  frefli  and  frefh.  In  fhort,  Sir,  I  fpare  no  pains 
to  know  how  the  world  goes.  A  piece  of  news  lofes 
its  flavour  when  it  hath  been  an  hour  in  the  air.  I 
love,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  to  have  it  frefh  from  the 
tree;  and  to  convey  it  to  my  friends  before  it  is 
faded.  Accordingly  my  expences  in  coach-hire  make 
no  fmall  article:  which  you  may  believe,  when  I 
afTure  you,  that  I  poft  away  from  coffee-houfe  to  cof- 
fee-houfe,  and  foreftall  the  E'vening-psji  by  two  hours. 
There  is  a  certain  Gentleman,  who  hath  given  me 
the  flip  twice  or  thrice,  and  hath  been  beforehand 
with  me  at  Child's.  But  I  have  played  him  a  trick* 
I  have  purchafedapairof  the  beft  coach-horfes  I  could 
buy  for  money,  and  now  let  him  out-ftrip  me  if  he 
can.  Once  more,  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  let  me  ad- 
vife  you  to  deal  in  news.  You  may  depend  upon  my 
afliltance.  But  I  muft  break  off  abruptly,  for  I  have 
twenty  letters  to  write, 

Tour's  in  haftey 

Tho.  Quid-nunc, 


Monday, 
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H^^HMi^^********^ 

N°  626      Monday,  November  29. 

—  Dulcique  animos  wvitaie  tfneho. 

Ovid.  Met.  1.  4.  ver.  264. 
With  fweet  novelty  your  tafte  I'll  pleafe.     EUSDEN. 

I  Have  feen  a  little  work  of  a  learned  man,  confuting 
of  extemporary  fpeculations,  which  owed  their 
birth  to  the  moft  trifling  occurrences  of  life.  Hi* 
ufual  method  was,  to  write  down  any  fudden  ftart  of 
thought  which  arofe  in  his  mind  upon  the  fight  of  any 
odd  ge.liculation  in  a  man,  any  whimfical  mimickry  of 
reafon  in  a  beaft,  or  whatever  appeared  remarkable  irt 
any  objeft  of  the  viiible  creation.  He  was  able  to  mo- 
ralize upon  a  fnuff-box,  would  flourim  eloquently  upon 
a  tucker  or  a  pair  of  ruffles,  and  draw  practical  infe- 
rences from  a  full-bottomed  perriwig.  This  I  thought 
fit  to  mention,  by  way  of  excufe,  for  my  ingenious  cor- 
refpondent,  who  hath  introduced  the  following  lettefr 
by  an  image,  which,  I  will  beg  leave  to  tell  him,  is  too 
ridiculous  in  fo  ferious  and  noble  a  fpeculatkm 

Mr'.  SPECTATOR, 

WHEN  I  have  feen  young  pufs  playing  her 
wanton  gambles,  and  with  a  thoufand  antic 
flaapes  exprefs  her  own  gaiety  at  the  fame  time  that 
me  moved  mine,  while  the  old  grannum  hath  fat  by 
with  a  moft  exemplary  gravity,  unmoved  at  all  that 
paft;  it  hath  made  me  reffeft  what  mould  be  the  occa- 
fion  of  humours  fo  oppofue  in  two  creatures,  between 
whom  there  was  no  viiible  difference  but  that  of  age  ; 
and  I  have  been  able  to  refolve  it  into  nothing  elfe  but 
the  force  of  novelty. 

*  In  every  fpecies  of  creatures,  thofe  who  have  been 
leafl  time  in  the  world,  appear  bcil  pleafed  with  their 
condition :  For,  befides  that  to  a  new  comer  the  world 
hath  a  frefhnefs  on  it  that  ftrik.es  the  fenfe  after  a  moft 

*  agreeable 
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agreeable  manner.     Being  itfelf,  unattended  with  any 

great  variety  of  enjoyments,    excites  a  fenfation  of 

'  pleafure.     But  as  age  advances,  every  thing  feems  to 

*  wither,  the  fenfes  are  difgufted  with  their  old  enter- 
'  tainments,  and  exiftence  turns  fiat  and  infipid.     We 
'  may  fee  this  exemplified  in  mankind:    The  child, 
'  let  him  be  free  from  pain,  and  gratified  in  his  change 
'  of  toys,  is  diverted  with  the  fmaileft  trifle.     Nothing 
'  diiturbs  the  mirth  of  the  boy,  but  a  little  punifhmeni 
«  or  confincmeut.     The  youth  mull  have  more  violent 

*  pleafures  to  employ  his  time ;    the  man  loves   the 
'  hurry  of  an  aftive  life,  devoted   to   the  purfuits   of 

*  wealth  or  ambition:  and  laftly,  old  age,  having  loft 
'  its  capacity  for  thefe  avocations,  becomes  its  own  un- 

*  fupportable  burden.     This  variety  may  in  part  be 

*  accounted  for  by  the  vivacity  and  decay  of  the  facul- 
«  ties;  but  I  believe  is  chiefly  owing  to  this,   that  the 
«  longer  we  have  been  in  pofieffion  of  Being,  the  lefs 
c  fenfible  is  the  gult  we  have  of  it;  and  the  more  it 
'  requires  of  adventitious   amufements   to  relieve  us 
'  from  the  fatiety  and  wearinefs  it  brings  along  with 
«  it. 

'  And  as  novelty  is  of  a  very  powerful,  fo  of  a 
«  mod  extenfive  influence.  Moralifts  have  long  fince 
«  obferved  it  to  be  the  fource  of  admiration,  which  lef. 

*  fens  in  proportion   to  our  familiarity  with  objecls, 
«  and  upon  'a  thorough  acquaintance  is  utterly  extin- 
«  guifhed.     But  I  think  it  hath  not  been  fo  commonly 
«  remarked,  that  all  the  other  paffions  depend  confider- 
'  ably  on  the  fame  circumftance.     What  is  it  but  no- 
«  velty  that  awakens  defire,  enhances  delight,  kindles 
«  anger,  provokes  envy,  infpires  horror?  To  thiscaufe 
«  we  muft  afcribe  it,  that  love  languilhes  with  fruition, 

*  and  friendfhip  itfelf  is  recommended  by  intervals  of 
«  abfence:  Hence  monfters,  by  ufe,  are  beheld  without 
«  lothing,  and  the  moft  inchanting  beauty  without  rap- 
'  tare.     That  emotion  of  the  fpirits  in  which  paflion 
«  confifts,  is  ufually  the  effect  of  furprife,  and  as  long 
'  as  it  continues,  heightens  the  agreeable  or  difagree- 
«  able  qualities  of  its  object  ;    but  as  this   emotion 
«  ceafes  (and  it  ceafes  with  the  novelty)  things  appear 
«  in  another  light,  and  affcft  us  even  lefs  than  might 
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«  be  expefted  from  their  proper  energy,  for  having 
*  moved  us  too  much  before. 

«  It  may  not  be  a  ufelefs  enquiry  how  far  the  love 

<  of  novelty  is  the  unavoidable  growth  of  nature,  and 
«  in  what  refpedls  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  prefent 
«  (late.     To  me  it  feems  impoflible,  that  a  reasonable 
«  creature  mould  reft  abfolutely  fatisfied  in  any  acqui- 
«  fitions  whatever  wkhout  endeavouring  farther;    fer 
«  after  its  higheft  improvements,  the  mind  hath  an  idea 
«  of  an  infinity  of  things  ftill  behind  worth  knowing, 

<  to  the  knowledge  of  which  therefore  it  cannot  be  in- 
«  different;  as  by  climbing  up  a  hill  in  the  midft  of  a 
«  wide  plain,  a  man  hath  his  profpeft  enlarged,  and, 
«  together  with  that,  -the  bounds  of  his  defires.     Upon 
«  this  account,  I  cannot  think  he  detrafts  from  the 
«  ftate  of  the  blefled,  who   conceives  them  to  be  per- 
«  petually  employed  in  frefh  fearches  into  nature,  and 

<  to  eternity  advancing  into  the  fathomlefs  depths  of 
«  the  divine  perfections.     In  this  thought  there  is  no- 
«  thing  but  what  doth  honour  to  thefe  glorified  fpirits ; 
«  provided  ftill  it  be  remembered,  that  their  defire  of 
«  more   proceeds  not  from  their  difrelifhing  what  they 
«  pofTefs ;  and  the  pleafure  of  a  new  enjoyment  is  not 
«   with  them  meafured  by  its  novelty  (which  is  a  thing 
«  merely  foreign  and  accidental)  but  by  its  real  intrin- 
«  fie  value.     After  an  acquaintance  of  many  thoufand 
«  years  with  the  works  of  God,  the  beauty  and  magni- 
«  ficence  of  the  creation  fills  them  with  the  fame  plea- 
«  fing  wonder  and  profound  awe,    which  Adam  felt 
«  himfelf  feized  with  as  he  firft  opened  his  eyes  upon 
«  this  glorious  fcence.     Truth  captivates  with  unbor- 
«  rowed  charms,  artd  whatever  hath  once  given  fatis- 

<  fadlion  will   always  do  it :  In  all  which  they  have 
«  manifeftly  the  advantage  of  us,  who  are  fo  much  go- 

*  verned  by  fickly  and  changeable  appetites,  that  we 
«  can  with  the  greateft  coldnefs  behold' the  ftupendous* 
«  difplays  of  omnipotence,  and  be  in  tranfports  at  the 

*  puny  effays  of  human  /kill ;  throw  afide  fpeculations 
'  of  the  fublimeft  nature  and  vafteft   importance   into 
«  fome  obfcure  corner  of  the  mind,  to  make  room  for 
«  new  notions^of  no  confequence  at  all;  are  even  tired 
«  of  health,  becaufe  not  enlivened  with  alternate  pain; 

«  and 
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and  prefer  the  firft  reading  of  an  indifferent  author, 
to  the  fecond  or  third  perufal  of  one  whofe  merit  and 
reputation  are  eitablilhed. 

*  Our  being  thus  formed  ferves  many  ufeful  pur- 
pofes  in  the  prefent  ftate.  It  contributes  not  a  little 
to  the  advancement  of  learning;  for,  as  Cicero  takes 
notice,  that  which  makes  men  willing  to  undergo  the 
fatigues  of  philofophical  difquifitions,  is  not  fo  much 
the  greatnefs  of  objects  as  their  novelty.  It  is  not 
enough  that  there  is  field  and  game  for  the  chace, 
and  that  the  underftanding  is  prompted  with  a  reft- 
lefs  thirftof  knowledge,  effectually  to  roufethe  foul, 
funk  into  a  ftate  of  floth  and  indolence;  it  is  alfo 
neceflary  that  there  be  an  uncommon  pleafure  annex- 
ed to  the  firft  appearance  of  truth  in  the  mind.  This 
pleafure  being  exquifite  for  the  time  it  lafts,  but 
tranfiftent,  it  hereby  comes  to  pafs  that  the  mind  grows 
into  an  indifference  to  its  former  notions,  and  pafles 
on  after  new  difcoveries,  in  hope  of  repeating  the 
delight.  It  is  with  knowledge  as  with  wealth,  the 
pleafure  of  which  lies  more  in  making  endlefs  addi- 
tions, than  in  taking  a  review  of  our  own  (tore.  There 
are  fome  inconveniencies  that  follow  this  temper,  if 
not  guarded  againft,  particularly  this,  that  through 
a  too  great  eagernefs  of  fomething  new,  we  are  many 
times  impatient  of  flaying  long  enough  upon  a  quef- 
tion  that  requires  fome  time  to  refolve  it,  or,  which  is 
worfe,  perftiade  ourfelves  that  we  are  tnafters  of  the 
fubjeft  before  we  are  fo,  only  to  be  at  the  liberty  of 
going  upon  a  frefh  fcent;  in  Mr.  Locke's  words,  We 
fee  a  little,  prefume  a  great  deal,  and  Jo  jump  to  the  cotr- 
clujion. 

«  A  farther  advantage  of  our  inclination  for  novelty, 
as  at  prefent  circumftantiated,  is,  that  it  annihilates 
all  the  boafied  diftindlions  among  mankind.  Look 
not  up  with  envy  to  thofe  above  thee.  Sounding 
titles,  ftately  buildings,  fine  gardens,  gilded  chariot?, 
rich  equipages,  what  are  they  1  They  dazzle  every 
one  but  the  poffefTor:  To  him  that  is  accuftomed  to 
them  they  are  cheap  and  regardlefs  things :  They 
fupply  him  not  with  brighter  images,  or  more  fub- 
lime  fatisfa&ions  than  the  plain  man  may  have,  whofe 

«  fmail 
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fmall  eftate  will  juft  enable  him  to  fupport  the  charge 
ofafjmple  unencumbered  life.  He  enters  heedlefs 
into  his  rooms  of  itate  as  you  or  I  do  under  our  poor 
fheds.  The  noble  paintings  and  coflly  furniture  are 
loft  on  him  ;  he  fees  them  not :  As  how  can  it  be 
othcrvvife,  when  by  cuflom,,  a  fabrick  infinitely  more 
grand  and  finifhed,  that  of  the  univerfe,  ftands  unob- 
ferved  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  everlafting  lamps 
of  Heaven  are  lighted  up  in  vain,  for  any  notice  that 
mortals  take  of  them?  Thanks  to  indulgent  nature, 
which  not  only  placed  her  children  originally  upon 
a  level,  but  ftill,  by  the  ftrength  of  this  principle,  in  a 
great  meafure  preferves  it,  in  fpite  of  all  the  care  of 
man  to  introduce  artificial  diilinclions. 

«  To  add  no  more,  is  not  this  fondnefs  of  novelty, 
which  makes  us  out  of  conceit  with  all  we  already 
have,  a  convincing  proof  for  a  future  ftate '  Either  man 
was  made  in  vain,  or  this  is  not  the  only  world  he 
was  made  for :  For  there  cannot  be  a  greater  inftance 
of  vanity,  than  thaf  to  which  man  is  liable,  to  be  de- 
luded from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  with  fleeting  (ha- 
dows  of  happinefs.  His  pleafures,  and  thofe  not  con- 
fiderable  neither,  die  in  the  pofTeflion,  and  frefh  en- 
joyments do  not  rife  fafl  enough  to  fill  up  half  his  life 
with  fatisfaflion.  When  1  fee  perfons  fick  of  them- 
felves  any  longer  than  they  are  called  away  by  fome- 
thing  that  is  of  force  to  chain  down  the  prefent 
thought ;  when  I  fee  them  hurry  fram  country  to  town, 
and  then  [from  the  town  back  again  into  the  country, 
continually  (hifting  poflures,  and  placing  life  in  all 
the  different  lights  they  can  think  of;  fure/y,  fay  I  to 
myfelf,  life  is  vain,  and  the  man  beyond  exprejjionftupid 
or  prejudiced^  who  from  the  <vani;y  of  life  cannot  gat  her  t 
bt  if  defigned  for  immortality. 


Wednefday, 
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N°  627     Wednefday,  December  i. 


Tantum  infer  denfas  umbrofa  eacumine  fagos 
Aflidue  'veniebat ;  ibi  heec  incondita  folus 
Monti  If  us  &  Jilvit  jludio  ja.8a.bat  inani. 

He  underneath  the  beechen  fhade  alone, 

Thus  to  the  woods  and  mountains  made  his  moan. 

D  R  Y  D  E  N. 

THE  following  account,  which  came  to  my  hands 
fome  time  ago,  may  be  no  difagreeable  enter- 
tainment to  f'uch  of  my  readers  as  have  tender 
hearts  and  nothing  to  do. 

Mr.    SP  EC  TAT  OR, 

A  Friend  of  mine  died  of  a  fever  laft  week  which 
he  caught  by  walking  too  late  in  a  dewy  even- 
ing amongft  his  reapers.  I  muft  inform  you  that 
his  greateit  pleafure  was  in  hufbandry  and  garden- 
ing. He  had  fome  humours  which  feemed  incon- 
fiftent  with  that  good  fenfe  he  was  othervvife  maftcr 
of.  His  uneafinefs  in  the  company  of  women  was 
very  remarkable  in  a  man  of  fuch  perfect  good- 
breeding,  and  his  avoiding  one  particular  walk  in 
his  garden,  where  he  had  ufed  to  pafs  the  greateil 
part  of  his  time,  raifed  abundance  of  idle  conjec- 
tures in  the  village  where  he  lived.  Upon  looking 
over  his  papers  we  found  out  the  reafon,  which  he 
never  intimated  to  his  neareft  friends.  He  was,  it 
feems,  a  paffionate  lover  in  his  youth,  of  which  a 
large  parcel  of  letters  he  Teft. behind  him  are  a  wit- 
nefs.  I  fend  you  a  copy  of  the  laft  he  ever  wrote 
upon  that  fubjeft,  by  which  you  will  find  that  he 
VOL.  VIII.  M  '  concealed 
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'  concealed  the  true  name  of  his  miftrefs,  under  that 
*  of  Ztlinda. 


A  Long  month's  abfence  would  be  in fuppor  table  to  mtj 
if  the  bufimfs  I  am  employed  in  were  not  for  the 
Jervice  of  my  Zelinda,  and  of  jvcb  a.  nature  as  to  place 
her  every  moment  in  my  mind,  I  have  furnijbed  the  houfe 
exactly  according  to  your  fancy,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  my  own  j 
for  I  have  longfttice  learned  to  like  nothing  but  what  you 
do.  'The  apartment  dejigned  for  your  ufe  is  fo  cxrt£l  a  cr,py 
of  that  iv  hick  you  live  in,  that  I  often  think  inyjelf  in  your 
houfe  when  I  Jiep  into  it,  but  Jigh  when  1  find  it  with- 
out its  proper  inhabitant.  You  will  have  the  mojl  delicious 
pt'ojpeci  from  your  clojet  window  that  England  affords  :  I 
am  Jure  1  jhould  think  it  fo,  if  the  landf*'.}.  that  jhews  fucb 
variety  did  not  at  the  fume  time  Juggejt  to  me  t_bt  greatneft 
of  the  /pace  that  lies  between  us. 

?  be  gardens  are  laid  out  'very  beautifully  ;  /  ha<ve  dref- 
ftd  up  every  hedge  itt  woodbines:,  jpnnkled  bowers  and 
arbours  in  every  corner,  and  made  a  little  paradije  round 
me ;  yet  I  am  jlill  like  the  firji  man  in  his  folitude,  but 
hulf  bhjl  without  a  partner  in  my  bapptnejs.  I  have 
directed  one  walk  to  be  made  for  iivo  perjons,  inhere 
2  promife  ten  thoujand  fatiifaflions  to  tnyjelf  in  your  con~ 
•verfation.  I  already  take  my  evening  s  turn  in  it,  and 
have  ivorn  a  path  upon  the  edge  of  this  little  alley t 
nab'ilt  I  Joothed  my /elf  vcith  the  thought  of  your  walking 
by  my  fide,  I  have  held  many  imaginary  difiourfes  *witb 
you  in  this  retirement ;  and  when  1  have  been  wearj^ 
have  Jat  down  with  you  in  the  midft  of  a  row  of  Jeffa- 
wins.  The  many  expreffions  of  jny  and  rapture  1  ufe 
in  thefe  Jilent  converj'ations  have  made  me,  for  feme 
t;mr,  the  talk  of  the  parijh ;  but  a  neighbouring  young 
ftllonut  who  makes  love  to  the  farmer's  daughter,  hath 
found  me  out,  and  made  my  cafe  known  to  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhccd. 

In  planting  of  the  fruif  trees  I  have  not  forgot  the 
peach  you  are  fo  fond  of.  I  have  made  a  nvalk  of  elms 
alwg  the  river  fide,  and  intend  to  fovu  all  the  place 
aboui  it  with  cow/lips,  which  I  hope  you  ivill  like  at  will 
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At  that  I  have  beard  yen  talk  of  ky  yotir  father's  houft  in 
the  country. 

OhJ  Zelinda,  What  afcheme  of  delight  have  1  drawn 
tip  in  my  imagination!  What  day-dredrnt  do  I  indulge  inv- 
felf  in  !  When  will  the  fix  •weeks  le  at  an  end,  that  'lie 
between  me  and  my  promifed  happinefs  ? 

Ho<w  could  you  break  ojf  fo   abruptly  in  jour  laft,  and 
tell  me  you  muft  go  And  drcfs  for  the  /'lay  ?  If  you  loved 
as  I  do,  you  i  could  fad  no  more  company  in  a  croud,  than 
2  ha=ve  in  my  Jolittide, 
'f~f.  '»  :  31  ' 

I  am,  fcfr. 

«  On  the  back  of  this  letter  is  written  in  the  hand  of 
'  the  deceafed,  the  following  piece  of  hiilory. 

Mem.  Having  waited  a  whole  week  far  an  anfiuer 
to  this  letter,  1  hurried  to  town,  where  I  found  the 
perfidious  treature  married  to  my  rival.  I  ivill  tear  it 
as  becomes  a  man,  and  endeavour  to  Jind  out  happinefs  for 
my/elf  in  that  retirement,  which  I  had  prepared  in  <vatn 
for  a  falfe  ungrateful  'woman, 

I  am,   fcfr. 


N°  628      Friday,  December  3. 


Labitur  et  labelur  in  omne  volubilis 

Hor.  Ep.  2.  1.  i.  ver.  43. 

It  rolls,  and  rolls,  and  will  for  ever  roll. 

Mr.  SP  EC  TAT  OR-, 

HER  Bare  none  of  your  Speculations  which 
pleafe  me  more  than  thofe  upon  infinitude  and 
eternity.     You  have  already  confidered  that 
«  part  ef   eternity  which  is  pall,    and  I  wifh  you 
M  2  *  would 
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'  would  give  us  your  thoughts  upon  that  which  is  to 

'  come. 

'  Your  readers  will  perhaps  receive  greater  pleafure 

'  froci  this  view  of  eternity  than  the  former,  fmce  we 

'  have  eve/y  one  of  us  a  concern  in  that  which  is  to 

*  come :  Whereas  a  fpeculation  on  that  which  is  paft  is 
'  rather  cfirious  than  ufeful. 

'  Befides,  we  can  eafily  conceive  it  poffible  for  fuc- 
«  ceffive  duration  never  to  have  an  end ;  though  as 
'  you  have  juilly  obferved,  that  eternity  which  never 

*  had  a  beginning  is  altogether  incomprehenfible;  That 
'  is,  we  can  conceive  an  eternal  duration  which  may 

*  be,  though  we  cannot  an  eternal  duration  which  bath 
'  been;  or,  if  I  may  ufe  the  philojbphical  terms,  we 

*  may   apprehend   a  potential    though  not   an  atiual 

*  eternity. 

'  This  notion  of  a  future  eternity,  which  is  natural 
'  to  the  mind  of  man,  is  an  unanswerable  argument 
«  that  he  is  a  Being  defigned  for  it;  efpecially  if  we 
'  confider  that  he  is  capable  of  being  virtuous  or  vi- 
«  cioushere;  that  he  hath  faculties  improveable  to  all 
«  eternity ;  and  by  a  proper  or  wrong  eniployment  of 
«  them,  may  be  happy  or  miferable  throughout  that 
'  infinite  duration.  Our  idea  indeed  of  this  eternity 
'  is  not  of  an  adequate  or  fixed  nature,  but  is  perpe- 

*  tually  growing  and  enlarging  itfelf  toward  the  ob- 
«  je£t,  which  i>  too  big  for  human  comprehenfion.     As 
'  we  are  now  in  the  beginnings   of  exiilence,  fo  {hall 
'  we  always  appear  to  ourfelves  as  if  we  were  for  eve'r 
'  entring  upon  it.     After  a  million  or  two  of  centuries, 
«  fome  confiderable  things,  already  paft,  may  flip  out 
1  of  our  memory ;    which,  if  it  be   not  ftrengthened 
'  in  a  wonderful  manner,  may  poffibly  forget  that  ever 

*  there  was  a  fun  or  planets,  and  yet,  notwithftand- 

*  ing  the  long  race  that  we  lhall  then   have  run,  we 
«  lhall  Hill  imagine  ourfelves  juft  ftarting  from  the  goal, 
«  and  find  no  proportion  between  that  fpace  which  we 
'  know  had  a  beginning,  and  what  we  are  fure  will 

*  never  have  an  end. 

'  But  I   lhall  leave  this   fubjeft  to  your  manage- 
«  ment,  and  queition  not  but  you  will  throw  it  into 

«  fuch 
2 
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fuch  lights  as  ihall  at  once  improve  and  entertain 

your  reader. 

'  I  have  inclofed  fent  you  a  tranflatidn  of  the  fpeecii 

of  Cato  on  this  eccafion,   which  hath  accidentally 

fallen  into  my  hands,  and  which,  for  concifenefs, 

parity,  and  elegance  of  phrafe,  cannot  be  fufficiently 

admired. 


ACT 


270, 
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A  C  T    V.      SCENE!. 
C  A  T  O    fobs,     &c. 


SIC,  fa  ft  balers  rem  tiecejfi  prorfus  eft, 
Rations  -vintii,   do  luben's  manus,   Plato. 
Quid  enim  dedijjet,   quee  dedit  frujira  nibil, 
jSitrjutatij  infetam  tupidimm 
&alvra  ?  Qyorfum  h<tc  dulcis  expeflatif  ; 
Pil<tque  nan  exphnda  meliofis  fitis  ? 
Quid  vuh  fill  aliud  ijle  recleundi  in  nibil 
Horror,  fub  imis  quemque  agem  preecordiis  .' 
Cxr  ierrita  in  fe  refugit  anima,  cur  tremit 
Attonita,  quoties,  morte  ne  pereat,  timet  ? 
Particula  ngnpe  eft  cuique  nafcenti  indita 
Diviniar  ;  qua  corpus  incoltru  agit  ; 
Hominiquefuceinitt  tua  ejt  aternitas. 
jRternitai  !  O  lubricum  nimis  afpici, 
Mixtumque  duki  gaudiam  formidine  ? 

^Hef  demigralitur  alia  bine  in  corpora  ? 
QK&  terra  mox  incognita  ?  S^uis  orbis  novm 
Planet  incolendus?  i^uan'a  erit-  mat  at  to? 
Heec  intuenti  fpatia  mihi  quaqua  patent 
Jrr.wnj'a  :   Sed  call  gin-  fa  nox  p  remit  ; 
Nee  luce  clnrcl  wait  'videri  fingula. 
Figendui  luc  pes  ;  certa  ftint  h<ec  haflenus; 
Si  quod  gubcrnet,   numen  bitmsium  genus, 
(At,  quod  guberrtet,  ej/e  clamant  omnia) 
Virtute  ncn  gaudere  certe  non  polejl  : 
J\'ec  ejje  non  Leala,  qua  gaudet,  poteft. 
Sed  qua  beat  a  fede  ?  ^uo've  in  temp  ore  ; 
Hffc  quanta  quanta  terra,  tola  eft  Caefarls. 
Quid  a'ubius  brtrei  animus  ufque  adio  ?  Brei>i 
Mic  nodum  kic  omnen  expediet,     Arma  en  induor, 

[Enfi  manum  admovens. 
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C  A  *T  O    alone,    fcfc 

IT  mufl  be  fo Plato,  thou  reafon'fl  well 
Elfe  whence  this  pleafing  hope,  this  fond  defire> 
This  longing  after  immortality  ? 
Or  whence  this  fecret  dread,  and  inward  horror, 
Of  falling  into  nought?  Why  fhrinks  the  foul 
Back  on  herfelf,  and  ftartles  at  deilruc\ien  ? 
'Tis  the  divinity  that  ftirs  within  us ; 
'Tis  Heav'n  itfetf,  that  point  out  an  hereafter. 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 
Eternity  !  thou  pleating,  dreadful  thought  1 

Through  what  variety  of  untry'd  Being, 
Through  what  new  fcenes  and  changes  mufl  we  pafs! 
The  wide,  th*  unbounded  profpeft,  lies  before  me; 
But  fhadows,  clouds,  and  darknefs  reft  upon  it. 
Here  will  I  hold.     If  there*s  a  pow'r  above  us, 
(And  that  there  is  all  nature  9ries  aloud 
Through  all  her  works)  he  muft  delight  in  virtue; 
And  that  which  he  delights  in  mufl  be  happy. 
But   when,  or  where !  -   ....  This  world  was  made  for 
Ctffar. 

I'm  weary  of  conjectures This  muft  end  'em. 

[Laying  bis  band  on  bis  Sword. 

M  4  Thus 
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In  uiramque  partemfafia  ;  quof^ue  vim  inf grant, 

Et  qua-  proput/ent  !  Dextera  intent  at  necemj 

Vitamjinijira  :  Vulnus  bisc  dabit  manus\ 

Altera  medtlfim  •vulner'n :  Hie  ad  exitum 

D educe t,  iBufimpL 

Secura  ridet  anitna  mucronis  minus, 

Enfefque  Jtrictos,  inierire  ncfcia. 

Extinguet  eetas  Jidera  diuturnior  ; 

uEtnte  languens  ipfe  fol  obfcurius 

Emittet  orbi  confenefcenti  jubar  : 

Natura  tt  ipfa  fentiet  quondam  vices 

jfetatisi  aunts  ipfa  deftciet  gr avis'. 

jft  tibi  juijtntus,  at  tib:  immortalifas  : 

^ibi  pmta  divum  eft  vita.     Pcriment  mutttii 

Element  a  Jefe  e  t  inter  i  bunt  iftibus : 

¥u  permanebis  fola  ftwper  Integra,   . 

7*«  cunfia  rerum  quaj/a,  cunffa  naufraga, 

Jam  pcrtu  in  ipfo  tut  a,  contemplabeve. 

Compage  ruptd,  corruent  in  ft  inviccm, 

Qrbefque  frattii  ingerentur  crbibus\ 

II! a/a  tu  fidebis  extra  fragmina.' 


. 
' 
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Thus  am  I  doubly  arm'd  ;  my  death  and  life, 
My  bane  and  antidote  are  both  before  me.. 
This  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  an  end; 
But  this  informs  me  I  mail  never  die. 
The  foul,  fecur'd  in  her  exiftence,  fmiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point. 
The  ftars  fhall  fade  away,  the  fun  himfelf 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  fink  in  years; 
But  thou  {halt  flourifh  in  immortal  youth, 
Unhurt  amjidfl  the  war  of  elements, 
The  wrecks  of  matter  and  the  crufti  of  world?, 


Monday, 
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^M^M^^^MM^^MM^^M^M^X 

N°  629     Monday,  December  6. 


••'  Experiar  quid  concedatur  in  illos, 

Quorum  Jlamini a  tegitur  tinis,  atque  Laiind. 

Juv.  Sat.  i.  ver.  170. 

•    •  •  Since  none  the  living  dare  implead, 
Arraign,  them  in  the  perfons  of  the  dead. 

D  R  Y  D  E  N. 

NEXT  to  the  people  who  want  a  place,  there  are 
none  to  be  pitied  more  than  thofe  who  are  fo- 
licited  for  one.  A  plain  anfwer  with  a  denial 
in  if,  is  looked  upon  as  pride,  and  a  civil  anfwer  as  a 
p.  roniife. 

Nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  the  pretenfions  of 
people  upon  thefe  occafions.  Every  thing  a  man  hath 
unlered,  whillt  his  enemies  were  in  play,  was  certainly 
brought  about  by  the  malice  of  the  oppofite  party.  A 
bad  caufe  would  not  have  been  loft,  if  fuch  an  one  had 
not  been  upon  the  bench  ;  nor  a  profligate  youth  difin- 
herited,  if  he  had  not  got  drunk  every  night  by  toafting 
an  outed  niiniftry.  I  remember  a  tory,  who  having  been 
fitted  in  a  court  of  juftice  for  a  prank  that  deferved  the 
pillory,  defired  upon  the  merit  of  it  to  be  made  a  juf- 
tice of  peace  when  his  friends  came  into  power;  and 
fhal!  never  forget  a  whig  criminal,  who,  upon  being  in- 
lifted  for  a  rape,  told  his  friends,  1'eufee  what  a  man 
Sl(ffers  for  Jti eking  to  bit  principles* 

The  truth  of  it  is,  the  fufferings  of  a  man  in  a  party 
are  of  a  very  douttful  nature.  When  they  are  fuch  as 
have  promoted  a  good  caufe,  and  fallen  upon  a  man  un- 
defervedly,  they  have  aright  to  be  heard  and  recompensed 
beyond  any  other  pretenfions.  But  when  they  rife  out 
of  rafhnefs  or  indifcretion,  and  the  purfuit  of  fuch  mea- 
iurcs  as  have  rat'ker  ruined,  than  promoted  the  intereft 

they 
1 
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they  aim  at,  (which  hath  always  been  the  cafe  of  a  great 
many  fufferers)  they  only  ferve  to  recommend  them  to 
the  children  of  violence  or  folly. 

I  have  by  me  a  bundle  of  memorials  prefented  by  fe- 
veral  cavaliers  upon  the  refloraiion  of  King  Charles  IL 
which  may  ferve  as  fo  many  inftanc«s  to  our  prefent 
purpofe. 

Amongfeveral  perfonsand  pretenfions  recorded  by  my 
author,  he  mentions  one  of  a  very  great  eftate,  who,  for 
having  roafted  an  ox  whole,  and  diilributed  a  hogfhead 
upon  King  Charles's  Birth-Day,  defired  to  be  provided 
for,  as  his  Majefty  in  his  great  wifdom  ihall  think  fit. 

Another  put  in  to  be  Prince  Henry's  Governor,  for 
having  dared  to  drink  his  health  in  the  wor ft  of  rimes. 

A  third  petitioned  for  a  colonel's  commiflion,  for  hav  • 
ing  curfed  Oliver  Cromwelly  the  day  before  his  death, 
on  a  publick  bowling-green. 

But  themoft  whimiical  petition  I  have  met  with  is  that 
of  B.  B^  Efq-  who  defired  the  honour  of  Knighthood, 
for  having  cuckolded  Sir  7".  #'.  a  notorious-  Roundhead*. 

There  is  likewife  the  petition  of  one  who  having  let 
his  beard  grow  from  the  martyrdom  of  Kin-g  Gbarlti  ths 
Firft,  until  the  reiteration  of  King  Charles  the  Second, 
defired  in  confidcration  thereupon  to  be  made  a  privy- 
counsellor. 

I  muft  not  omit  a  memorial  fetting  forth  that  the  me* 
morialift  had,  with  great  difpatch,  carried  a  letter  from  a 
certain  Lord  to  a  certain  Lord,  wherein,  as  it  afterwards 
appeared ,  meafures  were  concerted  for  the  reftoration,  and 
without  which  he  verily  believes  that  happy  revolution 
had  never  been  effected;  who  therefore  humbly  pray* 
to  be  made  Pollmafter- General. 

A  certain  Gentleman,  who  feems  to  write  wkh  a  great 
deal  of  fpirit,  and  ufes  the  words  Galantry  and  Gentle* 
man-like  very  often  in  his  petition,  be,gs  (that  in  confide- 
ration  of  his  having  worn  bis  hat  for  ten  years  paft  in  the 
loyal  cavalier  cock,  to  his  great  danger  and  detriment), 
he  may  be  made  a  Captain  of  the  guards. 

I  (hall  clofe  my  account  of  this  colleflion  of  memorials* 
with  the  copy  of  one  petition  at  length,  which  I  recom- 
mend to  my  Reader  as  a  very  valuable  piece* 

M  6  Ibi 
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The  Petition  of  E.  H.  Efq .  humbly  Jhenvetb, 
f   '  I  ^HAT  your  Petitioner's  father's  brother's  uncle, 

*  JL      Colonel  W.  H,  loft  the  third  finger  of  his  left 
«  hand  at  Edgebill  fight. 

•  That  your  petitioner  notwithstanding  the  fmallnefs 
«  of  his  fortune  (he  being  a  younger  brother)  always 
«  kept  hofpitality,  and  drank  confufion  to  the  Round- 
'  heads  in  half  a  fcore  bumpers  every  Sunday  in  the  year, 
«  as  feveral  honeft  Gentlemen  (whofe  names  are  under- 
1  written)  are  ready  to  tettify. 

'  That  your  petitioner  is  remarkable  in  his  country, 

*  for  having  dared  to  treat  Sir  P.  P.  a  curfed  fequeftra- 
,«  tor,  and  three  members  of  the  aflembly  of  divines, 

*  with  brawa  and  minced  pies  upon  Neva  Year's  day. 

«  That  your  faid  humble  petitioner  hath  been  five 
«  times  imprifoned  in  five  feveral  county-goals,  for  hav- 

*  ing  been  a  ring-leader   in  five  different  riots;  into 

*  which  his  zeal  for  the  royal  caufe  hurried  him,  when 

*  men  of  greater  eftates  had  not  the  courage  to  rife. 

«  That  he  the  faid  £.  H.  hath  had  fix  duels  and  four 

*  and  twenty  boxing  matches  in  defence  of  Ms  Majefty's 

*  title ;  and  that  he  received  fuch  a  blow  upon  the  head 
«  at  a  bonfire  in  Stratford  upon  Awn^  as  he  hath  been 
'  never  the  better  for  from  that  day  to  this. 

*  That  your  petitionerhathbeen  fo  far  from  improving 
1  his  fortune,  in  the  la;e  damnable  times,  that  he  verily 

*  believes,  and  hath  good  reafon  to  imagine,  that  if  he 

*  had  been  mailer  of  an  eftate,  he  hid  infallibly  been 

*  plundered  and  fequeftred. 

'  Your  petitioner,  in  confidcration  of  his  faid  merits 

*  and  fufferin-gs,  humbly  requefts  that  he  may  have  the 

*  place  of  receiver  cf  thetaxes,  colleftpr  of  the  cuftoms, 

*  clerk  of  the  peace,  deputy-lieutenant,  or  whatfcever 

*  elfe  he  fhall  be  thought  qualified  for. 

dad  jour  petitioner  flail  i<ver  praj,  &c. 
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N°  630     Wednefday,  December  8, 


Favue  llnguis  —         Hor.  Od.  I.  1.  3.  ver.  z. 
With  mute  attention  wait. 


H 


Aving  no  fpare  time  to  write  any  thing  of  my  own 
or  to  correft  what  is  fent  me  by  others,  I  have 
thought  fit  to  publiih  the  following  letters. 


S     1     R,  Oxford,  November  22. 

IF  you  would  be  fo  kind  to  me,  as  to  fufpend  that 
fatisfaftion,  which  the  learned  world  mull  receive 
in  reading  one  of  your  Speculations,  by  publishing 
this  endeavour,  you  will  very  much  oblige  and  im- 
prove one,  who  has  theboldnefs  to  hope,  that  he  may 
be  admitted  into  the  number  of  your  correfpondents. 
'  I  have  often  wondered  to  hear  men  sf  good  fenfe 
and  good  nature  profefs  a  diflike  to  mufic,  when  at 
the  fame  time  they  do  net  fcruple  to  own,  that  it 
has  the  moft  agreeable  and  improving  influences  over 
their  minds:  It  feems  to  me  an  unhappy  contradic- 
tion, that  thofe  perfons  fhould  have  an  indifference  for 
an  art,  which  raifes  in  them  fuch  a  variety  of  fublime 
pleafures. 

•  However,  though  fome  few,  by  their  own  or  the 
unreafonable  prejudices  of  others  may  be  led  into  a 
diitafte  for  thofe  mufical  focieties,  which  are  ereded 
me-rely  for  entertainment;  yei  fure  I  may  venture  to 
fay,  that  no  one  can  have  the  leaft  reafon  for  difaffec- 
tion  to  that  folemn  kind  of  melody  whkh  confifts  of 
the  praifes  of  our  creator. 

•  You  have,  I  prefume,    already  prevented  me  io, 
'  an  argument  upon  this  occafion   (which   fome  di- 
*  vines  have  fuccefsfully  advanced  upon  a  much  greater) 

•  thai 
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that  mufical  facrifice  and  adoration  has  claimed  a  place 
in  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of"  the  moft  different  nations  ; 
as  the  Grecians  and  Romans  of  the  profane,  the  Jews 
and  Cbrijiians  of  the  facred  world  did  as  unanimously 
agree  in  this,  as  they  difagreed  in  all  other  parts  of 
their  ceconomy. 

«  I  know  there  are  not  wanting  fome  who  are  of 
opinion  that  the  pompous  kind  of  mufic  which  is  in 
ufe  in  foreign  churches  is  the  moft  excellent,  as  it  moft: 
affe&s  our  fenfes.  But  I  am  fwayed  by  my  judgment 
to  the  modefly  which  is  obferved  in  the  mufical  part  of 
our  devotions.  Methinks  there  is  fomething  very  laud- 
able in  the  cuftom  of  a  Voluntary  before  the  firft  leffon  ; 
by  this  we  are  fuppofed  to  be  prepared  for  the  admiffion 
of  thofe  divine  truths,  which  we  are  fhortly  to  receive. 
We  are  then  to  cad  all  worldly  regards  from  off  our 
hearts,  all  tumults  within  are  then  becalmed,  and 
there  mould  be  nothing  near  the  foul  but  peace  and 
tranquility.  So  that  in  this  Jhort  office  of  praife,  the 
man  is  raifed  above  himfelf,  and  is  alinoft  loft  already 
amidft  the  joys  of  futurity. 

«  I  have  heard  fome  nice  obfervers  frequently  com- 
mend the  policy  of  our  church  in  this  particular, 
that  it  leads  us  on  by  fuch  eafy  and  regular  methods, 
that  we  are  perfectly  deceived  into  piety.  When  the 
fpirits  begin  to  languilh  (as  they  too  often  do  with 
a  conftant  feries  of  petitions,  me  takes  care  to  allosv 
them  a  pious  refpite,  and  relieves  them  with  the  rap- 
tures of  an  anthem.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  fub- 
limeft  poetry,  foftened  in  the  moft  moving  ftrains  of 
mufic,  can  never  fail  of  humbling  or  exalting  the 
foul  to  any  pitch  of  devotion.  Who  can  hear  the 
terrors  of  the  Lord  of  hofts  defcribed  in  the  moft  ex- 
preffive  melody,  without  being  awed  into  a  veneration? 
Or  who  can  hear  the  kind  and  endearing  attributes  of 
a  merciful  father,  and  not  be  foftened  into  love  to- 
wards him. 

•  As  therifing  and  finking  of  the  paifions,  the  caft- 

ing  foft  or  noble  hints  into  the  foul,  is   the  natu- 

ial  privilege  of  murk  in  general,  fo  more  particu- 

«  larly  of  that  kind  which  is  employed  at  the  altar. 

«  Thofe 
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Thofe  impreflions  which  it  leaves  upon  the  fpirits  are 
more  deep  and  lailing,  as  the  grounds  from  which  it 
receives  its  authority  are  founded  more  upon  reafon. 
It  diffufes  a  calmnefs  all  around  us,  it  makes  us  drop 
all  thofc  vain  or  immodeft  Thoughts  which  would  be 
an  hindrance  to  us  in  the  performance  of  that  great 
duty  of  thankfgiving,  which,  as  we  are  informed  by 
our  Almighty  Benefaftor,  is  the  moft  acceptable  re- 
turn which  can  be  made  for  thofe  infinite  ftores  of 
bleffings  which  he  daily  condefcends  to  pour  down 
upon  his  creatures.  When  we  make  ufe  of  this  pa- 
thetical  method  of  addrefling  ourfelves  to  him,  we  can 
fcarce  contain  from  raptures !  The  heart  is  warmed 
with  a  fublimity  of  goodnefs !  We  are  all  piety  and 
all  love ! 

«  How  do  the  blefled  fpirits  rejoice  and  wonder  to  be- 
hold unthinking  man  proitrating  his  foul  to  his  dread 
Sovereign  in  fueh  a  warmth  of  piety  as  they  themfelves 
might  not  be  afhar.ied  of! 

«  I  fhall  clofe  thefe  refle&ions  with  a  pa/Tage  taken 
4  out  of  the  third  book  of  Milton's  Paradife  Loft,  where 
'  thofe  harmonious  Beings  are  thus  nobly  defcribed. 

TbfK  crofwttta'  again,  their  golden  barfs  they  tooks 
Harps  ever  tun'd,  that  glittering  by  their  Jide, 
Like  quivers  hung,  and  rwith  preamble  fiueei 
Of  charming  Jympbony  they  introduce 
The  facred  Jong,  and  ivaken  raptures  high  „• 
JHo  oaf  exempt,  no  voice  but  'well  could  join 
Melodiaui  part,  fucb  concord  it  in  beaifn* 

Mr.   SPECTATOR, 

THE  town  cannot  be  unacquainted,  that  in  dr- 
vers  parts  of  it  there  are  vociferous,  fets  of 
men  who  are  called  Rattling  Clubs;  but  what  mocks 
me  moft  is,  they  have  now  the  front  to  invade  the 
church  and  iniHtute  thefe  focieties  there,  as  a  clan 
of  them  have  in  late  times  done,  to  fuch  a  degree 
of  infolence,  as  has  given  the  partition  where  they 
jefide  in  a  church  near  one  of  the  city  gates,  the 
denomination  of  the  Rattling  Ptw.  Thefe  gay  fel- 

*  lows 
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'  lows  from  humble  lay  profeffions  fet  up  for  critics 
'  without  any  tincture  of  letters  or  reading,  and  have 
*  the  vanity  to  think  they  can  lay  hold  of  fomething  from 
4  the  parfon  which  may  be  formed  into  ridicule. 

«  It  is  needlefs  to  obferve,  that  the  Gentlemen  who 
'  every  Sunday  have  the  hard  province  of  initru&ing 
'  thefe  wretches  in  a  way  they  are  in  no  prefent  dif- 
•«  pofition  to  take,  have  a  fixt  character  for  learning 

<  and  eloquence,  not  to  be  tainted  by  the  weak  efforts 
«  of  this  contemptible  part  of  their  audiences.     Whe- 
'  ther  the  pulpit  is  taken  by  thefe  Gentlemen,  or  any 
«  ftrangers  their  friends,  the  way  of  the  club  is  this : 
«  If  any  fentiments  are  delivered  too  fublime  foV  their 
«  conception:  if  any  uncommon  topic  is  entered  on, 
«  er  one  in  ufe  new  modified  with  the  fineft  judgment 
«  and  dexterity ;  or  any  controverted  point  be   never 
«  fo  elegantly  handled  :  In  fhort  whatever  furpafles  the 

*  narrow  limits  of  their  theology,  or  is  not  fuited  to 
«  their  tafte,  they  are  all  immediately  upon  the  watch,, 
«  fixing  their  eyes  upon  each  other,   with  as  much 
'  warmth  as  our  gladiators  of  Hockley  in  the  hole,  and 
«  waiting  like  them  for  a  hit  j  if  one  touches,  all  take 

<  fire,  and  their  noddles   inftantly  meet  in  the  centre 
«  of  the  pew ;  then,  as  by  beat  of  drum,  with  exact 

*  difcipline,  they  rear  up  into  a  full  length  of  flature, 
«  and  with  odd  looks  and  gefticulations  confer  toge- 
«  ther  in  fo  loud  and  clamorous  a  manner,  continued 
«  to  the  clofe  of  the  difcourfe,  and  during  the  after- 

*  pfalm,  as  is  not  to  be  filenced  but  by  the  bells.     Nor 
'  does  this  fuffke  them,  without  aiming  to  propagate 
«  their  noife  through  all  the  church,  by  fignals  given 
«  to  tke  adjoining  feats,  where  others  defigned  for  this 
'  fraternity  are  fometimes  placed  upon  trial  to  receive 
«  them. 

*  The  folly  as  well  as  rudenefs  of  this  practice  is  in 
«  nothing  more  confpicuous  than  this,  that  all  that  fol- 
'  lows  in  the  fermon  is  loit;  for  whenever  our  fparks 
'  take  alarm,  they  blaze  out  and  grow  fo  tumultuous 
'  that  no  after-explanation  can  avail,  it  being  im* 
'  poffi'ble  for  themfelves  or  any  near  them  to  give 

*  an  account  thereof.     If  any  thing  really  novel  is  ad- 

<•  vanced. 
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vanced,  how  averfe  foever  it  may  be  to  their  way 
of  thinking,  to  fay  nothing  of  duty,  men  of  lefs  levity 
than  thefe  would  be  kd  by  a  natural  curiofity  to  hear 
the  whole. 

«  Laughter,  where  things  facred  are  trar.facled,  is  far 
lefs  pardonable  than  whining  at  a  "conventicle ;  the  lad" 
has  atleail  a  femblance  of  grace,  and  where  the  affec- 
tation is  unfeen  may  poflibly  imprint  wholfom  leflbns 
on  the  fincere;  but  the  firft  has  no  excufe,  breaking 
through  all  the  rules  of  order  and  decency,  and  rn.anU 
fefting  a  remifTnefs  of  mind  in  thofe  important  matters, 
which  require  the  Itridteft  compofure  and  fleadinefs  of 
thought :  A  proof  of  the  greateft  folly  in  the  world. 
*  I  fhall  not  here  enter  upon  the  vene-ation  due  to  the 
fandlity  of  the  place,  the  reverence  owing  the  minifter,' 
or  cherefpect  that  ie  great  an  aflembly  as  a  whole  pa- 
rifh  may  jnitly  claim.  I  fhall  only  tell  them,  that  as 
the  Spanijh  Cobler,  to  recla'm  a  pro-fligate  fon,  bid  him 
have  fame  regard  to  the  dignity  of  his  family,  fo  they  as 
Gentlemen  (for  we  citizens  aflume  to  be  fuch  one  day 
in  a  week)  are  bound  for  the  future  to  repent  of,  and 
abftain  from,  the  grofs  abufes  here  mentioned,  whereof 
they  have  been  guilty  in  con  tempt  of  heaven  and  earth* 
and  contrary  to  the  laws  in  this  cafe  made  and  pro- 
vided. 

/  am,    SI  R, 

Tour  very  hum&lt  Servant, 

R,  Mi 


.-.if,  ,. 

Friday, 
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N°  631     Friday,  December  10. 

Simplex  munditih •  Hor.  Od.  5.  1.  I.  ver.  5. 

Charms  neat  without  the  help  of  art.  CRBECH. 

I  Had  occafion  to  go  a  few  miles  out  of  town,  fome 
days  fince,  in  a  ftage-coach,  where  I  had  for  my  fel- 
low travellers  a  dirty  beau,  and  a  pretty  yonng  qu-a^ 
ker  woman.  Having  no  inclination  to  talk  much  at  that 
time,  I  placed  myfelf  backward,  with  a  defign  tofurvey 
them  and  pick  a  fpeculation  out  of  my  two  companions. 
Their  different  figures  were  fufficient  of  themfelves  to 
draw  my  attention.  The  Gentleman  was  drefled  in  a 
fuit,  the  ground  whereof  had  been  bjack,  as  I  perceived 
from  fome  few  fpaces,  that  had  efcaped  the  powder,  which 
was  incorporated  with  the  greateft  part  of  his  coat :  His 
periwig,  which  coft  no  fmall  fum,  was  after  fo  flovenly 
a  manner  caft  over  his  moulders,  that  it  feemed  not  to 
have  been  combed  fince  the  year  1 7 1 2  ;  his  linen,  which 
Was  not  much  concealed,  was  daubed  with  plain  Spanijk 
from  the  chin  to  the  loweft  button,  and  the  diamond 
upon  his  finger  (which  naturally  dreaded  the  water)  put 
roe  in  mind  how  it  fparkled  amidft  the  rubbilh  of  the 
mine,  where  it  was  firft  difcovered.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  pretty  quaker  appeared  in  all  the  elegance  of  clean- 
Jinefs.  Net  a  fpeck  was  to  te  found  upon  her.  A  clear, 
clean  oval  face,  jufl  edged  about  with  little  thin  plaits  of 
the  purefl  cambrick,  received  great  advantages  from  the 
fhadeof  her  black  hood;  as  did  the  whitenefs  of  her  arms 
from  that  fober-colou red  fluff,  in  which  me  had  clothed 
herfelf.  The  plainnefs  of  her  drefs  was  very  well  fuited 
to  thefimplicity  of  herphrafes;  all  which  put  together, 
though  they  could  not  give  me  a  great  opinion  of  her 
religion  they  did  of  her  innocence. 

This  adventure  occafioned  my  throwing  together  a  few 
hints  upon  Cltanlinefs,  which  I  fkall  confider  as  one  of  the 

g«jr, 

x 
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Ha/f-firtufs,  as  Ariftotleta\\s  them,  and  (hall  recommend 
it  under  the  three  following  heads,  As  it  is  a  mark  of 
politenefs :  As  it  produces  love;  and  as  it  bears  analogy 
to  purity  of  mind. 

Fir/?,  It  is  a  mark  of  polhenefj.  It  is  univerfally  agreed 
upon,  that  no  one,  unadorned  with  this  virtue,  can  go 
into  company  without  giving  a  manifeft  offence.  The 
eafier  or  higher  any  one's  fortune  is,  this  duty  rifes 
proportion  ably.  The  different  nations  of  the  world  are 
as  much  diilinguimed  by  their  cleanlinefs,  as  by  their 
arts  and  feiences.  The  more  any  country  is  civilized, 
the  more  they  confult  this  part  of  politenefs.  We  need 
but  compare  our  ideas  of  a  female  Hottentot  and  an  Eng- 
lijh  beauty  to  be  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  what  hath  been 
advanced. 

In  the  next  place,  cleanlinefs  may  be  faid  to  be  the 
fofter-mother  of  love.  Beauty  indeed  moft  commonly 
produces  that  paffion  in  the  mind,  but  cleanlinefs  pre- 
ferves  it.  An  indifferent  face  and  perfon,  kept  in  per- 
petual neatnefs,  hath  won  many  a  heart  from  a  pretty 
flattern.  Age  itfelf  is  not  unamiable,  while  it  is  preferv- 
cd  clean  and  unfuliied :  Like  a  piece  of  metal  conftantly 
kept  fmooth  and  bright,  we  look  on  it  with  more  plea- 
fure  than  on  a  new  veflel  that  is  cankered  with  ruft. 

I  might  obferve  further,  that  as  cleanlinefs  renders  us 
agreeable  to  others,  fo  it  makes  us  eafy  to  ourfelves ; 
that  it  is  an  excellent  prefervative  of  health ;  and  that 
feveral  vices,  deftruftive  both  to  mind  and  body,  are 
inconfiitent  with  the  habit  of  it.  But  thefe  reflexions 
I  (hall  leave  to  the  leifurex>f  my  readers,  and  mail  ob- 
ferve in  the  third  place,  that  it  bears  a  great  analogy 
with  purity  of  mind,  and  naturally  infpires  refined  fen- 
timents  and  paflions. 

We  find  from  experience,  that  through  the  prevalence 
of  cuftom,  the  moft  vicious  a&ions  lofe  their  horror,  by- 
being  made  familiar  to  us.  On  the  contrary,  thofe  who 
live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  good  examples,  fly  from 
the  firft  appearances  of  what  is  mocking.  It  fares  with  us 
much  after  the  fame  manner,  as  to  our  ideas.  Our  fenfes, 
which  are  the  inlets  to  all  the  images  conveyed  to  the 
mind,  can  only  tranfmit  the  imprelfion  of  fuch  things  as 

uiually 
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ufually  furround  them.  So  that  pure  and  unfullied 
thoughts  are  naturally  fuggefted  to  the  mind,  by  thofe 
objecls  that  perpetually  encompafs  us,  when  they  are 
beautiful  and  elegant  in  their  kind. 

In  the  Eaft,  where  the  warmth  of  the  climate  makes 
cleanlinefs  more  immediately  neceflary  than  in  colder 
countries,  it  is  made  one  part  of  their  religion  :  The 
Jeivijb  law,  (and  the  Mahometan,  which  in  fome  things 
copies  after  it)  is  rilled  with  bathings,  purifications,  and 
other  rites  of  the  like  nature.  Though  there  is  the  above- 
named  convenient  reafon  to  be  afligned  for  thefe  cere- 
monies, the  chief  intention  undoubtedly  was  to  typify 
inward  purity  and  cleanlinefs  of  heart  by  thofe  outward 
warnings.  We  read  feveral  injunctions  of  this  kind  in 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  which  confirm  this  truth;  and 
which  are  but  ill-accounted  for  by  faying  as  fome  do, 
that  they  were  only  inftituted  for  convenience  in  the 
defert,  which  otherwife  could  not  have  been  habitable 
for  fo  many  years. 

I  fhali  conclude  this  eflay,  with  a  ftory  which  I  have 
fomewhere  read  in  an  account  of  Mahometan  fupec- 
ftitions. 

A  Dervi/e  of  great  fanftity  one  morning  had  the  mif-  • 
fortune  as  he  took  up  a  cryftal  cup  which  was  confecrated 
to  the  Prophet,  to  let  it  fall  upon  the  ground,  and  dafli 
it  in  pieces.  His  fon  coming  in,  fome  time  after,  he 
flretched  out  his  hand  to  blefs  him,  as  his  manner  was 
every  morning ;  but  the  youth  going  out  Humbled  over 
the  threfhold  and  broke  his  arm.  As  the  old  man  won- 
dered at  thefe  events,  a  caravan  parted  by  in  its  way  from 
Mecca.  The  Dervife  approached  it  to  beg  a  bleffing ; 
tut  as  he  ftroked  one  of  the  holy  Camels,  he  received  a 
kick  from  the  beaft,  that  forely  bruifed  him.  His  for- 
row  and  amafement  increafed  upon  him,  until  he  recol- 
lected that  through  hurry  and  inadvertency  he  had  that 
morning  come  abroad  without  walhing  his  hands. 


Monday 
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»XJUU%E»U^JE££*2&  X 

N°  632       Monday,  December  13. 


ns. 


•  Explebo  numtrum,  reddarque  tenebri  . 

Virg.  JEn.  6.  ver.  545, 
•  the  number  I'll  complete, 


•  Then  to  obfcurity  well  pleas'd  retreat. 

THE  love  of  fymmetry  and  order,  which  is  natural 
to  the  mind  of  man,  betrays  him  fometimesinto 
very  whimfical  fancies.  This  noble  principle,  fays 
a  French  Author,  loves  to  amu/e  it/elf  on  the  mojl  tr  fling  oc- 
cafeons.  Tojt  may  fee  a  profound  pbihfopber,  fays  he,  walk 
for  an  hour  together  in  his  chamber,  an dindujlricujly  tread- 
ing, at  every  Jlep,  upon  every  other  board  in  the  flooring. 
Every  reader  will  recoiled  feveral  inftances  of  this  nature 
without  my  affiftance.  I  think  it  was  Gregorio  Lett  who 
had  publifhed  as  many  books  as  he  was  years  old ;  which 
was  a  rule  he  had  laid  down  and  punctually  obferved  to 
the  year  of  his  death.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  thought  of  the 
like  nature,  which  determined  Homer  himfelf  to  divide 
each  of  his  poems  into  as  many  books,  as  there  are  letters 
in  the  Greek  alphabet.  Herodotus  has  in  the  fame  man- 
ner  adapted  his  books  to  ihe  number  of  the  Mufes,  for 
which  reafon  many  a  learned  man  hath  wifhed  there  had 
been  more  than  nine  of  that  fifterhood. 

Several  Epic  poets  have  religioufly  followed  Virgil  as 
to  the  number  of  his  books;  and  even  Milton  is  thought 
by  many  to  have  changed  the  number  of  his  books  from 
ten  to  twelve,  for  no  other  reafon,  as  Cowley  tells  us, 
it  was  his  defign,  had  he  finifhed  his  Davideii,  to  have 
alfo  imitated  the  JEneid  in  this  particular.  I  believe 
every  one  will  agree  with  me,  that  a  perfection  of  this 
nature  hath  no  foundation  in  reafon;  and,  with  due 
refpeft  to  thefe  great  names,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
fomething  whimfical. 

I  mention 
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I  mention  thefe  great  examples  in  defence  of  my  Book- 
feller,  who  occafioned  this  Eighth  Volume  of  Spectators, 
becaufe,  as  he  faid,  he  thought  Seven  a  very  odd  num- 
ber. On  the  other  fide,  feveral  grave  reafons  were  urged 
on  this  imporunt  fubjeft;  as  in  particular,  that  Seven 
was  the  precife  number  of  the  wife  men,  and  that  the 
mod  beautiful  conllellation  in  the  heavens  was  compofed 
of  feven  ftars.  This  he  allowed  to  be  true,  but  Hill 
infifted,  that  Seven  was  an  odd  number;  fuggefting  at 
the  fame  time,  that  if  he  were  provided  with  a  fufncient 
ftock  of  leading  papers,  he  fhould  find  friends  ready 
enough  to  carry  on  the  work.  Having  by  this  means 
got  his  veffel  launched  and  fet  afloat,  he  hath  commit- 
ted the  fteerage  of  it,  from  time,  to  time  to  fuch  as  he 
thought  capable  of  conducting  it. 

The  clofe  of  this  volume,  which  the  town  may  now 
expect  in  a  little  time,  may  poflibly  afcribe  each  fheet 
to  its  proper  author. 

It  were  no  hard  talk  to  continue  this  paper  a  con- 
fiderable  time  longer,  by  the  help  of  large  contribu- 
tions fent  from  unknown  hands. 

I  cannot  give  the  town  a  better  opinion  of  the  SPEC- 
TATOR'S correlpondents,  than  by  publilhing  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  with  a  very  fine  copy  of  verfes  upon  a 
fabjeft  perfectly  new. 

Mr.  SPECTATOR,  Dublin,  AW.  30,  1714. 

«  JL7  OU  lately  recommended  to  your  female  readers, 

*  j[     the  good  old  cuitom  of  their  grandmothers,  who 

*  ufed  to  lay  out  a  great  part  o/  their  tim»  in  needle- 

*  work :  I  entirely  agree  with  you  in  your  fentiments.and 

*  think  it  would  not  be  of  lefs  advantage  to  themfelves, 
«  and  their  pofterity,  than  to  the  reputation  of  many  of 

*  their  good  neighbours,  if  they  pafs  many  o/thofe  hours 
4  in  this  innocent  entertainment,  which  are  loit  at  the 

*  tea-table.  I  would,  however,  humbly  offer  to  your  con- 

*  fideration,  the  cafe  of  the  poetical  ladies ;  who,  though 

*  they  may  be  willing  to  take  any  advice  given  them  by 

*  the  SPECTATOR,   yet  cannot  fo  eafily  quit  their  pen 

*  and  ink,  as  you  may  imagine.  Pray  allow  them,  at  leaft 
4  now  and  then  to  indulge  themfelves  in  other  amufc- 

'  rnents 
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merits  of  fancy,  when  they  are  tired  with  ftooping  to 
their  tapeilry.  There  is  a  very  particular  kind  of  work, 
which  of  late  feveral  Ladies  here  in  our  Kingdom 
are  very  fond  of,  which  feems  very  well  adapted  to  a 
poetical  genius :  It  is  the  making  of  Grotto's.  I  know 
a  Lady  who  has  a  very  beautiful  one,  compofed  by  her- 
felf,  nor  is  there  one  {hell  in  it  not  ftuck  up  by  her  own 
hands.  I  here  fend  yotr  a  poem  to  the  fair  £rchiteft, 
which  I  would  not  offer  to  herfelf,  until  I  knew  whe- 
ther this  method  of  a  La  iy's  pafiing  her  time  were  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Brltijb  SPECTATOR,  which,  with 
the  poem,  1  fubmit  to  your  cenfure,  who  am, 

Tour  confront  reader, 

And  bumble  fervent, 

A.  B, 


To  Mrs. on  her  Grotto. 

A  Grotto  fo  complete,  with  fucb  defegn, 
What  hands,  Calypfo,  cou'd  have  form' d  but  thine} 
Each  checkered  pebblt,  atul  each  Jhining  Jbell, 
So  --well  proportion  'd,  and  dtfpos'd  fo  'well, 
Surprijing  lujlre  from  thy  thought  receive, 
dffuming  beauties  more  than  nature  gave. 
*To  her  their  varicut  jk*p<s,  and glofly  hue, 
Their  curious  fymmetry  they  «=iut  to  you, 
Not  farfd  Ainphion'j  lute,  tubofe poiurful call 
Made  'willing  ftcnes  dance  to  the  Theban  ivall, 
In  more  harmonious  rants  cou'd  make  them  fall. 
Not  evening  clcud  a  brighter  arch  can  Jho-iat 
JWr  richer  colours  paint  the  htav'nly  bo*w* 

Where  can  unpotijb'd  nature  boaft  a  piece, 
In  all  her  mtjjy  cells  exacl  as  this  ? 
dt  the  gay  parti-colour* d  fcene  ive  ftartt 
fur  chance  too  regular,  too  rude  far  art. 


\ 


Charm'* 
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Ckartnd  with  thejight,  my  ravift?  d  breaft  is  fir1  d 
With  hints  like  thofe  which  ancient  bardi  injpir'd', 
All  the  feigned  tales  by  fuperftition  toldt 
All  the  bright  train  of  fabled  n,  mphi  of  oldt 
Th1  enthufeajlic  mufe  believes  are  true, 
Thinks  ihefpot  j'acred,  and  its  genius  you. 
Loft  in  wild  rapture,  ivou V  Jhe-  fain  difclofe, 
How  by  degrees  the  pleajing  luender  roje ; 
Indujlrioui  in  a  faithful  iierfe  to  trace 
The  various  beauties  of  the  lovely  place  ; 
And  while  jhe  keeps  the  glowing  work  in  i>/V-iVj 
Thro*  ev^ry  maze  thy  artful  hand  pur fuc. 

O  ivere  I  equal  to  the  bold  defign, 
Or  coud  I  boa/I  fuch  happy  art  as  thine  ! 
That  cau'd  rude  Jhells  in  fuch  fweet  order  place, 
Give  common  obj efts  fuch  uncommon  grace  ! 
Like  them  my  well-chafe  nvords  in  ev'ry  line, 
As fweetly  tempered foould  asfweet/y  Jhine* 
So  juft  a  fancy  Jhou'd  my  numbers  'warm, 
Like  the  gay  piece  fiou'd  the  defcription  charm. 
Then  withfuperior  jirength  my  voice  I'd  raife, 
The  echoing  Grotto  fiou'd  approve  my  lays, 
Pleat'd  to  refleft  the  vjell-fung  founder's  fraife, 
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Omniaprofefio,  cumfe  a  cakftituf  relus  refer ef  adhumanas, 
exceljus  magnijicentiuf^ue  &  dicet  &  fentiet. 

Cicero. 

The  contemplation  of  celeftial  things  will  make  a 
man  both  (peak  and  think  more  fublimely  and  mag- 
nificently, when  he  defcends  to  human  affairs. 

THE  following  difcourfe  is  printed,  as  it  came  to 
my  hands,  without  variation. 

Cambridge,  Dec.  it. 

*  TT  was  a  very  common  enquiry  among  the  an- 
«  JL  cients  why  the  number  of  excellent  orators,  un- 

*  der  all  the  encouragements  the  moft  flourifhing  ftates 
'  could  give  them,  fell  fo  far  fhort  of  the  number  of 
«  thofe  who  excelled  in  all  other  fciences.     A  friend  of 
«  mine  ufed  merrily  to  apply  to  this  cafe  an  obferva- 
4  tion  of  Herodotust  who  fays,   that  the  mcft  ufeful  ani- 
«  mals  are  the  moft  fruitful  in  their  generation  ;  where- 
«  as  the  fpecies  of  thofe  beafts  that  are  fierce  and  mif- 
'  chievous  to  mankind  are  but  fcarcely  continued.   The 
«  hiftorian  inftances  in  a  hare,   which   always  either 

*  breeds  or  brings  forth  ;  and  a  lionefs,  which  brings 
«  forth  but  once,  and  then  lofes  all  power  of  concep- 
«  tion.     But  leaving  my  friend  to  his  mirth,  I  am  of 
«  opinion,  that  in   thefe  latter  ages  we  have  greater 
«  caufe  of  complaint  than  the  ancients  had.     And  fince 
'  that  folemn  feftival  is  approaching,   which  calls  for 
4  all  the  power  of  oratory,  and  which  affords  as  noble  s 
«  fubjeft  for  the  pulpit  as  any  revelation  has  taught  «?> 
«  the  defign  of  this  paper  mail  be  to  mow,  that  our 
«  moderns  have  greater  advantages  towards  true  and 
«  folid  eloquence,    than  any  which  the    celebrated 
«  fpeakers  of  antiquity  enjoyed. 

VOL.  VIII.  N  The 
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t  -«  The  firft  great  and  fubftantial  difference  is,  that  their 
common-places,    in  which    almoll  the  whole   force 

*  of  amplification  confifts,  were  drawn  from  the  profit 
"'  or  honefly  of  the  a.dion,  as   they  regarded  only  this 

prefect  ftate  of  duration.  But  chriftianity,  as  it  exalts 
morality  to  a  greater  perfection,  as  it  brings  the  con- 
fideration  of  another  life  into  the  queltion,  as  it  pro- 
pofes  Rewards  and  puniftiments-of  a  higher  nature  and 
a  longer  continuance,  is  more  adapted  to  affect  th<? 
minds  of  the  audience,  naturally  inclined  to  purfue 
what  it  imagines  its  greateft  intereft  and  concern.  If 
Pericles,  as  hiftorians  report,  could  fhake  the  firmeft 
refolution  of  his  hearers,  and  fet  the  paffions  of  all 
Greece  in  a  ferment,  when  the  prefect  welfare  of  his 
country,  or  the  fear  of  hoftile  invafions,  was  the  fub- 
jec"l :  What  may  be  expected  from  that  orater,  who 
warns  his  audience  agairift  thofe  evils  which  have  no 
remedy,  when  once  undergone,  either  from  prudence 
or  time  ?  As  much  greater  as  the  evils  in  a  future 
{lace  are  than  thefo  at  prefent,  fo  much  are  the  motives 
to  perfuafion  under  chriflanity  greater  than  thoifi 
which  mere  moral  consideration  could  fupply  us 
with.  But  what  I  now  mention  relates  only  to  the 
power  of  moving  the  affections.  There  is  another 
part  of  eloquence,  which  is  indeed  its  ma'ler-piece  j 
I  mean  the  marvellous  or  fublime.  In  this  the  chri- 
itian  orator  has  the  advantage  beyond  contradiction. 
Our  ideas  are  fo  infinitely  enlarged  by  revelation,  the 
eye  of  reafon  has  fo  wide  a  profpeft  into  eternity,  the 
notions  of  a  Deity  are  fo  worthy  and  refined,  and  the 
;>ccounts  we  have  of  a  ftate  of  happinefs  or  mifery  fo 
Clear  and  evident,  that  the  contemplation  of  fuch 
objefts  will  give  our  difcourfe  a  noble  vigour,  an  in- 

*  vincible  force,  beyond  the  power  of  any  human  con- 

*  fideration.     Tally  requires  in  his  perfect  orator  fome 

*  fkill  in  the  nature  of  heavenly  bodies,  becaufe,  fays 

*  he,  his  mind  will  become  more  extenfive  and  uncon- 
f  fined ;    and   when  he  defcends  to   treat  of  human 

*  affairs,  he  will  both  think  and  write  in  a  more  exalted 
f  and  magnificent  manner.     For  the  fame  reafon  that 

*  excellent  mafter  would  have  recommended  the  ftudy 
f  of  thofe  great  and  glorious  myfterks  which  revelation 

« 
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has  difcovered  to  us ;  to  which  the  nobleft  parts  of 
this  fyftem  of  the  world  are  as  much  inferior,   as  the 
creature  is  lefs  excellent  than  its  Creator.    The  wifeft 
and  moil  knowing  among  the  heathens  had  very  poor 
and  imperfedl  notions  of  a  future  Hate.     They  had 
indeed  fome  uncertain  hopes,  either  received  by  tra- 
dition, or  gathered  by  rcafon,    that  the  exiftence  of 
virtuous  men  would  not  be  determined  by  the  fepara- 
tion  of  foul   and  body:  But  they  either  disbelieved 
a  future  ftate  of  punifhment  and  mifery ;  or,  upon 
the  fame  account  that  ApelUs  painted  Antigonus  with 
one  fide  only  towards  the  fpedator,    that  the  lofs  of 
his  eye  might  not  caft  a  blemim  upon  the  whole 
piece;  fo  thefe  reprefented  the  condition  of  man  in 
its  faireit  view,  and  endeavoured  to  conceal  what  they 
thought  was  a  deformity  to  human  nature.     I  have 
often  obferved,   that  whenever  the  abovementioned 
orator  in  his  philofophical  difcourfes  is  led  by  his 
argument  to  the  mention  of  immortality,  he  feems 
like  one  awaked  out  of  fleep ;  roufed  and  alarmed 
with  the  dignity  of  the  fubjeft,  he  flretches  his  ima- 
gination to  conceive  fomething  uncommon,  and,  with 
the  greatnefs    of  his  thought,  cafts,  as  it  were,   a 
glory  round  the  fentence.     Uncertain  and  unfettled 
as  he  was,  he  feems  fired  with  the  contemplation  or." 
it.     And  nothing  but  fuch  a  glorious  profpecl  could 
have  forced  fo  great  a  lover  of  truth  as  he  was,  to  de- 
clare his  refolution  never  to  part  with  his  perfuafioa 
of  immortality,  though  it  mould  be  proved  to  be  an. 
erroneous  one.     But  had  he  lived  to  fee  all  that  chrif- 
tianity  has  brought  to  light,   how  would  he  have 
laviihed  out  all  the  force  of  eloquence  in  thofe  noblelt 
contemplations  which  human  nature  is  capable  of, 
the  refurredlion  and  the  judgment  that  follows  it  ? 
How  had  his  breaft  glowed  with  pleafure,  when  the 
whole  compafs  of  futurity  lay  open  and  expefed  to 
his  view  ?  How  would  his  imagination  have  hurried 
him  on  in  the  purfuit  of  the  myfteries  of  the  incarna- 
tion ?  How  would  he  have  entered,  with  the  force  of 
lightning,  into  the  affe&ions  of  his  hearers,  and  fixed 
their  attention,    in  fpite    of   all  the  opposition  of 
corrupt  nature,   upon  thofe  glorious  themes  which 
k  -  N  2  «  his 
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his  eloquence  hath  painted  in  fuch  lively  and  lading 
colours. 

«  This  advantage  Chriftians  have;  and  it  was  with 
no  fmall  pleafure  1  lately  met  with  a  fragment  of  Lon- 
ginus,  which  is  preferved,  as  a  teftimony  of  that 
critic's  judgment,  at  the  beginning  of  a  manufcript 
of  the  New  Teftament  in  the  Vatican  library.  After 
that  author  has  numbered  up  the  moil  celebrated  ora- 
tors among  the  Grecians,  hi  fays,  Add  to  t&e/ePa.u\  of 
Tarfus,  the  patron  of  an  opinion  not  yet  fully  proved.  As 
a  heathen,  he  condemns  the  Chriitian  Religion  ;  and, 
as  an  impartial  critic,  he  judges  in  favour  of  the 
promoter  and  preacher  of  it.  To  me  it  feems,  that 
the  latter  part  of  his  judgment  adds  great  weight  to 
his  opinion  of  St.  Paul's  abilities,  fmce,  under  all  the 
prejudice  of  opinions  directly  oppofite,  he  is  con- 
ftrained  to  acknowledge  the  merit  of  that  Apoftle. 
And  no  doubt,  fuch  as  Longinus  defcribes  St.  Paul, 
fuch  he  appeared  to  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries 
which  he  vifited  and  blefled  with  thofe  doctrines  he 
was  divinely  commiffioned  to  preach.  Sacred  ftorjr 
gives  us,  in  one  circumftance,  a  convincing  proof  of 
his  eloquence,  when  the  men  of  Lyjtra  called  him 
Mercury,  lecaufe  he  was  the  chief  fpeaker,  and  would 
have  paid  divine  worfhip  to  him,  as  to  the  God  who 
invented  and  prefided  over  eloquence.  This  one  ac- 
coun^  of  our  Apoftle  fets  his  character,  confidered  as 
an  orator  only,  above  all  the  celebrated  relations  of 
the  fkill  and  influence  of  Demofthenes  and  his  contem- 
poraries. Their  power  in  fpeaking  was  admired, 
but  ft  11  it  was  thought  human  :  Their  eloquence 
warmed  and  ravilhed  the  hearers,  but  Hill  it  was 
thought  the  voice  of  man,  not  the  voice  of  God. 
What  advantage  then  had  St.  Paul  above  thofe  of 
Greece  or  Rome?  I  confefs  I  can  afcribe  this  excel- 
lence to  nothing  but  the  power  of  the  doctrines  he 
delivered,  which  may  have  ftill  the  fame  influence  on 
the  hearers ;  which  have  llill  the  power,  when  preach- 
ed by  a  fkilful  orator,  to  make  us  break  out  in  the 
fame  expreflions,  as  the  difciples,  who  met  our  Savi- 
our in  their  way  to  Emmausy  made  ufe  of;  Did  not 
our  heart i  burn  within  ust  ivben  be  talked  to  us  by  the  -way, 
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*  and  while  he  opened  to  us  the  Jcriptures  ?    I  may  be 
«  thought  bold  in  my  judgment  by  fome :  but  I  mutt 

*  affirm,  that  no  one  orator  has  left  us  fo  viilble  marks 
«  and  footfteps  of  his  eloquence  as  our  Apoftle.     It 
«  may  perhaps  be  wondered  at,  that  in  his  reafonings 
«  upon  idolatry  at  Athent,   where  eloquence  was  born 
«  and  flouriihed,  he  confines  himfelf  to  ftrift  argument 
«  only;    but  my  reader  may  remember  what  manr 
«  authors  of  the  belt  credit  have  afTured  us,   that  all 
«  attempts  upon  the  affeftions  and  Itrokes  of  oratory 
«  were  exprefsly  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  that  country, 
«  in  courts    of  judicature.      His    want   of  eloquence 
«  therefore  here,  |was  the  efFeft  of  his  exaft  conformity 
i  to  the  laws.     But  his  difcourfe  on  the  refurredion  to 
«  the  Corinthians,  his  harangue    before  Agrippa  upon 
t  his  own  converfion,  and  the  neceility  of  that  of  others, 
t  are  truly  great,  and  may  ferve  as  full  examples  to 
g  thofe  excellent  rules  for  the  fublime,  which  the  be<t 
t  of  critics  has  left  us.     The  fum  of  all  this  difcourfe 
4  is,  that  our  clergy  have  no  farther  to  look  for  an  ex- 
ample of  the  perfection  they  may  arrive  at,   than  to 

*  St.  PauFs  harangues;  that  when  he,  under  the  want 
of  feveral  advantages  of  nature  (as  he  himfelf  tells 

"  us)  was  heard,  admired,  and  made  a  ftandard  to  fuc- 

*  ceeding  ages  by  the  beft  judge  of  a  different  perfua- 
'  fion  in  religion,  I  fay  our  clergy  may  learn,  that 
'  however  inftructive  their  fermons  are,  theyare  capable 

*  of  receiving  a  great  addition;    which  St.  Paul  haj 
'  given  them  a  noble  example  of,  and  the  Chriftian  re- 

*  ligion  has  furnimed  them  with  certain  means  of  at- 

*  taining  to. 


N  3  Friday, 
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"O  . 

Socrates  apud  Xen, 

The  fewer  our  wants,  the  nearer  we  icfemble  the 
gods; 

IT  was  the  common  boaft  of  the  heathen  philofo- 
phers,  that  by  the  efficacy  of  their  feveral  dodlrines, 
they  made  human  nature  referable  the  Divine. 
How  much  miftaken  foever  they  might  be  in  the  feve- 
ral  means  they  propofed  for  this  end,  it  mud  be  owned 
that  the  defign  was  great  and  glorious.  The  fineft 
woiks  of  invention  and  imagination  are  of  very  littl* 
weight,  whfrn  put  in  the  balance  with  what  refines  and 
exalts  the  rational  mind.  Longinus  excufes  Homer  very 
handfomely,  when  he  fays  the  poet  made  his  gods  like 
men,  that  he  might  make  his  men  appear  like  the 
gods.  But  it  muft  be  allowed  that  feveral  of  the  anci- 
ent philc  fophers  ailed,  as  Cicero  wifhes  Homer  had  done : 
they  endeavoured  rather  to  make  men  like  gods,  than, 
gods  like  men. 

According  to  this  general  maxim  in  philofophy, 
fome  of  them  have  endeavoured  to  place  men  in  fuch  a 
Hate  of  pleafure,  or  indolence  at  lead,  as  they  vainly 
imagined  the  happinefs  of  the  fupreme  Being  to  confiil 
in.  On  the  other  hand,  the  moft  virtuous  feft  of  phi- 
lofophers  have  created  a  chimerical  wife  man,  whom 
they  made  exempt  from  pafilon  and  pain,  and  thought 
it  enough  to  pronounce  him  all-fufficient. 

This  latt  chara&er  when  diverted  of  the  glare  of  hu- 
man philofophy  that  furrounds  it,  Signifies  no  more, 
than  ihat  a  gocd  and  wife  man  fhould  fo  arm  himfelf 
with  patience,  as  not  to  yield  tamely  to  the  violence  of 
pafiion  and  pain ;  that  he  ihould  learn  fo  to  fupprefs 
and  contract  Ids  defues  as  to  have  few  wants;  and 

th* 
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that  he  mould  cheriih  fo  many  virtues  in  his  foul,  as  tor 
have  a  perpetual  fource  of  pleafure  in  himfelf. 

The  Chriftian  religion  requires,  that,  after  having 
framed  the  beit  idea,  we  are  able,  of  the  Divine  nature^ 
it  mould  be  our  next  care  to  conform  ourfelves  to  it,  as 
far  as  our  imperfections  will  permit.  I  might  mention 
feveral  paffa^es  in  the  facred  writings  on  this  head,  to 
which  1  might  add  many  maxims  and  wife  fayings  of 
moral  authors  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

I  fhall  only  instance  a  remarkable  pafTage,  to  this 
purpofe,  out  of  Julian's  C<efars.  That  E-mperor  having, 
reprefented  all  the  Roman  Emperors,  with  Alexander 
the  Great,  as  paffing  in  review  before  the  gods,  and 
ftriving  for  the  fuperiority,  lets  them  all  dfop,  except- 
ing- Alexander^  Julius  Ciefar,  Aaguftui  Cttfar,  Trajan, 
Marcus  Attrelius,  and  Cvvflantine.  Each  of  thefe  great 
heroes  of  antiquity  lays  in  his  claim  for  the  upper 
place,  and,  in  order  to  it,  fets  forth  his  actions  after 
the  moft  advantageous  manner.  But  the  gods,  inftead 
of  being  dazzled  with  the  luftre  of  their  actions,  enquire 
by  Mercury,  into  the  proper  motive  and  governing  prin- 
ciple that  influenced  them  throughout  the  whole  feries 
nf  J^T  Hues-and  exploits^  Akxa&dtr  tells  them,  that 
his  aim  was  to  conquer:  Julius  Cafar,  that  hi>  was  to 
gain  the  higheft  poft  in  his  country;  Augufrust  td 
govern  well;  Trajan,  that  his  was  the  fame  as  that  of 
Alexander^  namely,  to  conquer.  .The  queftion,  at  length, 
was  put  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  replied ,  with  great 
jnodefty,  that  it  had  always  been  his  care  to  imitate  the 
gods.  This  conduct  feems  to  have  gaincd'him  the  moft 
votes  and  beft  plate  irt  the  whole"  afiembly.  Marcus 
Aurelius  being  afterwards  aflced  to  explain  himfelf, 
declares^  that,  by  imitating  the  gods,  he  endeavoured 
to  imitate  them  in  the  ufe  of  his  underfhnding,  and  of 
all  other  faculties;  and,  in  particular,  that  it  was 
always  hi.'  ftudy  to  have  as  few  wants  as  poffible  in 
himfelf,  and  to  do  all  the  good  he  could  to  others. 

Among  the  many  methods  by  which  revealed  religi- 
on has  advanced  morality,  this  is  one,  that  it  has  givefi 
us  a  more  juft  and  perfeft  idea  ofthat' Befng  wham 
•  very  reafonable  creature  ought  to  imitate.  The 
youag  man,,  in  a.  heathen  comedy,  might  jultify  his 
N  4  kwdnefs- 
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lewdnefs  by  the  example  of  Jupiter  ^  as,  indeed,  there 
was  fcarce  any  crime  that  might  not  be  countenanced 
by  thofe  notions  of  the  Deity  which  prevailed  among  the 
common  people  in  the  heathen  world.  Revealed  re- 
ligion fets  forth  a  proper  objeft  fsr  imitation,  in  that 
Being  who  is  the  pattern,  as  well  as  the  fource,  of  all 
fpiritual  perfection. 

While  we  remain  in  this  life,,  we  are  fubjeft  to  innu- 
merable temptations,  which,  if  liftened  to,  will  make 
us  deviate  from  reafon  and  goodnefs,  the  only  things 
wherein  we  can  imitate  the  fupreme  Being.  In  the 
next  life  we  meet  with  nothing  to  excite  our  inclinati- 
ons that  doth  not  deferve  them.  I  mail  therefore  dif- 
mifs  my  reader  with  this  maxim,  viz.  Our  happinefs  in 
tbit  world  proceeds  from  the  fupprejfion  of  our  de/tres,  but 
in  the  next  nvorld  from  the  gratification  of  them, 
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Sentio  te  fedem  hominum  ac  dotnum  comtemplarique  Ji  tilt 
par<va  (ut  eft)  itavidetUT)  keec  caelejlia  femper  fpeftatoi 
ilia  humana  contemaito.  Cicero  Somn.  Scip. 

I  perceive  you  contemplate  the  feat  and  habitation  of 
men  ;  which  if  it  appears  as  little  to  you  as  it  really 
is,  fix  your  eyes  perpetually  upon  heavenly  objects, 
and  defpife  earthly. 

THE  following  eflay  comes  from  the  ingenious 
author  of  the  letter  upon  Novelty,  printed  in  a 
late  Speftator :  The  notions  are  drawn  from  the 
Platonick  way  of  thinking;  but  as  they  contribute  to 
raife  the  mind,  and  may  infpire  noble  fentiments  of  our 
own  future  grandeur  and  happinefs,  I  think  it  well  de- 
fer ves  to  be  prefented  to  the  public. 

JF 
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IF  the  unlverfe  be  the  creature  of  an  intelligent  mind, 
this  mind  could  have  no  immediate  regard  to  him- 
felf  in  producing  it.  He  needed  not  to  make  trial  of 
his  omnipotence,  to  be  informed  what  effe&s  were 
within  its  reach  :  The  world  as  exifting  in  his  eternal 
idea  was  then  as  beautiful  as  now  it  is  drawn  forth  into 
Being;  and  in  the  immenfe  abyfs  of  his  effence  are 
contained  far  brighter  fcenes  than  will  be  ever  fet  forth 
to  view;  it  being  impoffible  that  the  great  author  of 
nature  fhould  bound  his  own  power  by  giving  exilt- 
ence  to  a  fyftem  of  creatures  fo  perfeft  that  he  cannot 
improve  upon  it  by  any  other  exertions  of  his  almighty 
will.  Between  finite  and  infinite  there  is  an  unmea- 
fured  interval,  not  to  be  filled  up  in  endlefs  ages;  for 
which  reafon,  the  moft  excellent  of  all  God's  works 
muft  be  equally  fhort  of  what  his  power  is  able  to  pro- 
duce as  the  moft  impeifeft,  and  may  be  exceeded  with 
the  fame  eafe. 

This  thought  hath  made  fome  imagine,  (what  it  mufl 
be  confeffed,  is  not  impoffible)  that  the  unfathomed 
fpace  is  ever  teeming  with  new  births,  the  younger  ftill 
inheriting  a  greater  perfection  than  the  elder.  But  as 
this  doth  not  fall  within  my  prefent  view,  I  fhall  con- 
tent myfelf  with  taking  notice,  that  the  confideration 
now  mentioned  proves  undeniably,  that  the  ideal 
worlds  in  the  divine  underftanding  yield  a  profpeft  in- 
comparably more  ample,  various,  and  delightful,  than 
any  created  world  can  do :  and  that  therefore  as  it  is 
not  to  be  fuppofed  that  God  fhould  make  a  world 
merely  of  inanimate  matter,  however  diverfified,  or 
inhabited  only  by  creatures  of  no  higher  an  order  than 
brutes  ;  fo  the  end  for  which  he  defigned  his  reafon- 
able  offspring  is  the  contemplation  of  his  works,  the 
enjoyment  of  himfelf,  and  in  both  to  be  happy ;  having, 
to  this  purpofe,  endowed  them  with  correfpondent 
faculties  and  defires.  He  can  have  no  greater  pleafure 
from  a  bare  review  of  his  works,  than  from  the  furvey 
of  his  own  ideas ;  but  we  may  be  afTured  that  he  i"s- 
weil  pleafed  in  the  fatisfaftion  derived  to  Beings  capable 
of  it,  and  for  whofe  entertainment  he  hath  ere&ed  this 
immenfe  theatre.  Is  not  this  more  than  an  intimation' 
N  5  of 
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°f  our  immortality?  Manr  who  when  confider?d  as 
On  his  probation  for  a  happy  exigence  hereafter,  is  the 
molt  remarkable  inftance  of  Divine  wifdom,  if  we  cut 
Ikim  off  from  all  relatio-n  to  eternity,  is  the  moil  won- 
derful and  unaccountable  competition  in  the-  whole 
creation.  He  hath  capacities  to  lodge  a  much  greater 
variety  of  knowledge  than  he  will  be  ever  matter  of, 
and  an  unfatisfied  curiofity  to  tread  the  fecret  paths  of 
nature  and  providence:  But,  with  this,  his  organs,  iii 
their  prefent  ftrudlure,  are  rather  fitted  to  ferve  the  ne- 
ceffities  of  a  vile  body,  than  to  minifter  to  his  under- 
ftanding;  and  from  the  little  fpot  to  which  he  is 
chained,  he  can  frame  but  wandering  guefles  concern- 
ing the  innumerable  worlds  of  light  that  encompafs- 
him,  which,  though  in  themfelves  of  a  prodigious  big- 
nefs,  dobutjuft  glimmer  in  the  remote  fpaces  of  the 
Heavens;  and,  when  with  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
pains  he  hath  laboured  a  little  way  up  the  iteep  afcent 
of  truth,  and  beholds  with  pity  the  graveling  multitude 
beneath,  in  a  moment  his  foot  Hides,  and  he  tumbles 
down  headlong  into  the  grave. 

Thinking  on  this;  I  am  obliged  to  believe,  in  juflice 
?o  the  Creator  of  the  world,  that  there  is  another  ftate 
when  man  fhall  be  better  fituated  for  contemplation,  or 
rither  have  it  in  his  power  to  remove  from  object  to 
object,  and  from  world  to  world;  and  be  accommo- 
dated with  fenfes,  and  other  helps,  for  making  the 
•quickeft  and  moft  amazing  difcoveries.  How  doth  fuch 
a  genius  as  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  from  amidft  the  darknefs 
that  involves  human  underftanding,  break  forth,  and 
appear  like  one  of  another  fpecies  !  The  vaft  machine, 
we  inhabit,  lies  open  to  him  ;  he  feems  not  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  general  laws  that  govern  itj  and  while 
with  the  tranfport  of  a  philofopher  he  beholds  and  ad- 
ttires  the  glorious  work,  he  is  capable  of  paying  at  once 
a  more  devout  and  more  rational  homage  to  his  Maker. 
Fut  alas!  how  narrow  is  the  profpedl  even  of  fuch  a> 
mind  ?  and  how  obfcure  to  the  compafs  that  is  taken 
itt  by  the  ken  of  an  Angel  ;  or  of  a  foul  but  newly 
rfcaped  from  its  imprifonment  in  the  body  !  For  my 
part,.  I  freely  indulge  my  foul  in  the  confidence  of  its 
fatwre  grandeur  j  it  pleafes  me  to  think  that  I  who 
l  know 
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'know  fo  fmall  a  portion  of  the  works  of  the  Creator, 
and  with  flow  and  painful  ftepa  creep  up  and  down  on 
the  furface  of  this  globe,  fhall  erelong  fnoot  away  with 
the  fwiftnefs  of  imagination,  trace  out  the  hidden 
/prints  of  nature?s  operations,  be  able  to  keep  pace 
with  the  heavenly  bodies  ia  the  rapidity  of  their  career, 
be  a  fpettatorof  the  long  chain  of  events  in  the  natural 
and  moral  worlds,  vifit  the  feveral  apartments  of  the 
creation,  know  how  they  are  furnifhed  and  how  inha- 
bited, comprehend  the  order,  and  meaftire  the  magni- 
tudes and  diftances  of  thofe  orbs,  which  to  us  feern 
difpofed  without  any  regular  defign,  and  fet  all  in  the 
fame  circle ;  obferve  the  dependence  of  the  parts  of 
each  lyftem,  and  (if  our  minds  are  big  enough  to  grafp' 
the  theory)  of  the  feveral  fyftems  upon  one  another,- 
from  whence  refults  the  harmony  of  the  univerie.  In> 
eternity  a  great  deal  may  be  done  of  this  kind.  I  find 
it  of  ufe  to  cherifo  this  generous  ambition  ;  for  befides 
the  fecret  refrefhment  it  diffufes  through  my  foul,  it 
engages  me  in  an  endeavour  to  improve  my  faculties,  as 
•well  as  to  exercife  them  conformably  to  the  rank  I  now 
hold  among  reafonable  beings,  and  the  hope  I  ha>ve  of 
•beine;  once  advanced  to  a  more  exalted  ftation. 

The  other,  and  that  the  ultimate  end  of  man',  is  the 
enjoyment  of  God,  beyond  which  he  cannot  form  a 
wifh.  Dim  at  beft  are  the  conceptions  we  have  of  the- 
fupreme  Being,  who,  as  it  were,  keeps  his  creatures  in, 
fiifpence,' neither  difcoverino,  nor  hiding  himfelf;  by 
which  means,  the  libertine  hath  a  handle  to  difpute  his 
exiftence,  while  the  moll  are  content  to  fpeak  him  fair, 
but  in  their  hearts  prefer  every  trifling:  fatLfadtio'n  to 
the  favour  of  their  Maker,  and  ridicule  the  good 
man  for  the  Angularity  of  his  choice.  Will  there  not 
a  time  come,  when  the  free-thinker  mail  fee  his  im- 
pious fchemes  overturned^,  and  be  made  a  convert  to 
the  truths  he  hates  ;  when  deluded  mortals  fhall  be 
convinced  of  the  folly  of  their  purfuits,  and  the  few 
wife  who  followed  the  guidance  of  Heaven,  and  fcorn- 
ing  the  blandifhments  of  fenfe  and  the  fordid  bribery  of 
the  world,  afpired  to  a  celeftial  abode,  fhall  ftand  pof- 
fefTed  of  their  utmoft  wifh  in  the  vifion  of  theCreator  ? 
Here  the  mind  heaves  a  thought  now  and  then  towa  ds 
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him,  and  hath  fome  tranfient  glances  of  his  prefence  : 
When,  in  the  inftant  it  thinks  itfelf  to  have  the  fafteft 
hold,  the  objetl  eludes  its  expectations,  and  it  falls 
back  tired  and  baffled  to  the  ground.  Doubtlefs  there 
is  fome  more  perfect  way  of  converfing  with  heavenly 
Beingr.  Are  not  fpirics  capable  of  mutual  intelligence, 
unlefs  immerfed  in  bodies,  or  by  their  intervention  ? 
JMuft  fuperior  natures  depend  on  inferior  for  the  main 
priviledge  of  fociable  Beings,  that  of  converfing  with 
and  knowing  each  other  ?  What  would  they  have  done 
had  matter  never  been  created  ?  I  fuppofe,  not  have 
lived  in  eternal  folitude.  As  incorporeal  fubftances  are 
of  a  nobler  order,  fo  be  fure,  their  manner  of  intercourfe 
3s  anfwerably  more  expediate  and  intimate.  This  me- 
thod of  communication,  we  call  intellectual  vifion,  as 
Ibmewhat  analagous  to  th&fenfe  of  feeing,  which  is  the 
medium  of  our  acquaintance  with  this  vifible  world. 
And  in  fome  fuch  way  can  God  make  himfelf  the 
objeft  of  immediate  intuition  to  the  bleffed ;  and  as  he 
can,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  will,  always  conde.. 
fcending,  in  the  circumftances  of  doing  it,  to  the  weak- 
nefs  and  proportion  of  finite  minds.  His  works  but 
faintly  reflect  the  image  of  his  perfections ;  it  is  a 
lecond  hand  knowledge:  To  have  a  juft  idea  of  him, 
it  may  be  neceflary  that  we  fee  him  as  he  is.  But  what 
is  that  ?  It  is  fomething  that  never  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive  ;  yet,  what  we  can  eafily 
conceive,  will  be  a  fountain  of  unfpeakable,  of  everr 
lafting  rapture.  All  created  glories  will  fade  and  die 
away  in  his  prefence.  Perhaps  it  will  be  my  happir 
nefs  to  compare  the  world  with  the  fair  exemplar  of  it 
in  the  divine  mind  ;  perhaps,  to  view  the  original  plan 
of  thofe  wife  defigns  that  have  been  executing  in  a 
long  fucceffion  of  ages.  Thus  employed  in  finding  out 
his  works,  and  contemplating  their  author,  how  mail  I 
fall  proftrate  and  adoring,  my  body  fvvallowed  up  ia 
the  immenfity  of  matter,  my  mind  in  the  infinitude  of 
his  perfections ! 
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TO    THE 


EIGHTH    VOLUME* 


A. 

ACTIONS,  principles  of,  two  in  man,  N.  588; 
Adulterers,  how  puniftied  by  the  primitive  chri- 
fttans,  N.  579,. 

jtgiaus,  his  ftory  told  by  Co-ivley,  N.  610. 
Ambition,  various  kinds   of  it,    N.  570.    Laudable, 

-  6*3. 

Anacharfi'i  the  Corinthian  drunkard,  a  faying  of  his, 
N.  569. 

Anceftry,  how  far  honour  is  to  be  paid  to  it,  N.  612* 

Anfwers  to  feveral  letters  at  once,  N.  581,  and  619. 

Antipathies,  a  letter  about  them,  N.  609. 

Anxieties,  unneceffary,  the  evil  of  them  and  the  vani- 
ty of  them,  N.  615. 

Applaufe  and  cenfure  fliould  not  miflead  us,  N.  6io« 

draj'pat  and  Panthea,  their  ftory  out  of  Xenofhon,  N. 
564. 

An- 
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Jfr.ijlippus,  his  faying  of.content,  N.  574.     .. 
dvguflus,   his  faying  of  mourning  for  "the  'dead, 
575- 


BAcon  flitch,  at   Wbickenovre  in   Staffer  djhire,  who 
are  intitled  to  it,  N.  607.     Several  demands  for  it,. 
-     608. 
JSantam,  Ambaflador  of,  his  letter  to  his  matter  about 

the  Engtijb,  N.  557. 
Baxter,  what  a  blefling  he  had,  N.  598* 
Benevolence  treated  of,  N.  60  1. 
Beneficence,  the  pleafure  of  it,  N..  588.'    A  difcourie 

of  it,  60  1. 
£ion,  his  faying  of  a  greedy  fearch  after  happinefs,  N. 

,  his  letter  to  the  fye&ator  about  his  family,  N, 


fctto/us,  the  drunken  Briton,  a  faying  of  him  after  he- 

had  hanged  himfelf,  N.  569. 
Burlefk  authors   the  delight  of  ordinary  readers,   N. 

616  and  625. 
Burleflc  humour,  N-  6\6. 
Bufy  world,  N.  624,. 

c. 

Cjfcoetbes,    or  itch  of  writing,  an  epidemical  cuf* 
temper,  N.  582. 

Calamities,  whimfical  ones,  N.  558. 
Calumny,    the  great  offence  of  it,   N.  594,      Rulej 

again  ft  it  by  the  fathers  of  la  Trafe,  ibid. 
Cafes  in  love  anfwered,  N.  614. 
Cato,  an  inftance  of  his  probity,  N.  557. 
Cave  of  Trophenius,  feveral  people   put  into  it  to  be 

mended,  N.  599. 

Cenfure  and  applaufe  mould  not  miflead  us,  N«  6iO« 
Chancery  court,  why  creeled,  N.  564. 
Chaftity,  how  prized  by  the  heathens,  N.  579. 
Cherubims,  what  the  Rabbins  fay  they  are,  N.  600. 
Chit-chat  club's  lett«r  to  the  Sfeffator,  N,  560. 

Chri. 
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QviHianity,  the  only  fyftcm   that  can   produce 

tent,     N.    574.      How     much    above    phiiofophyy 

634- 

Cleanlinefs,  the  praife  of  it,  N.  631. 
Clergymen,  the  vanity  of  fome  in  wearing  fcarves,  Nr 

609. 

Coach,  ftage,  its  company,  N.'63i. 
Content,  how  defcribed  by  a  Roficrufian,-N.  574.    The 

.  virtue  of  it,  ibid. 
Country-gentlemen,    advice   to  them  about  fpending 

their  time,  N.  583.     Memoirs  of  the  life  of  oner 

622. 
Cowlej,  Mr.   his  defcription  of  heaven,  N.  590.     His 

ftory  of  Aglaus,  610.     His  ambition,  613. 
Crazy,  a  man  thought  fo  by  reading  Milton  aloud,,  N. 

Criticks,  modern  ones,  fome  errors  of  theirs  about 

plays,  N.  592. 
Cyrus,  how  he  tried  a  young  lord's  virtue,  N,  564. 


fiIfcretion  abfolutely  n-eceflary  in  a  good  hufband1, 
N.'6o7. 
mpers,  dirficult  to  change  them  for  the  better,  N. 

599- 

Divine  nature,  OUT  narrow  conceptions  of  it,  N.  565* 
Its  omniprefence  and  omnifcience,  (bid. 

Dreams,  a  difcourfe  of  them,  N.  593,  and  597.  Se- 
veral extravagant  ones,  ibid.  Of  Treffooaiuj's  caver 
599. 

Djunkard,  a  character  of  one,  N.  569.  Is  a  monfter, 
ibid. 

Drunkennefs,  the  ill  effects  of  it^  N.  569.  What  Se- 
neca and  Pubhus  Syrus  faid  of  it,  ibid. 

Dryden,  Mr.  his  tranflation  of  lapis's  cure  of  JEneeu, 
out  ofyirgil,  N.  572.  Of  jEntai**  {hips  being  turned 
to  goddefTes,  N.  589.  His  cock's  fpeech  to  Dame 
Part  let,  N.  621. 

Dumb  conjurer's  letter  to  the  Spectator,  N.  560, 


I   N 


E. 

EDgar,  King,  an  amour  of  his,  N.  605. 
Egotifm,  the  vanity  of  it  condemned,    N.  564, 

A  young  fellow  very  guilty  of  it,  ibid. 
Egyptians  tormented  with,  the  plague  of  darknefs,  Ni 

615. 

Eloquence  of  beggars,  N.  61-3. 
Englifo,  a  character  of  them  by  a  great  preacher,     N. 

557.    By  the  Bantam  Ambaflador,  ibid.     A  diitemper 

they  are  very  much  afflicled  with,  582. 
Epiftolary  poetry,  the  two  kinds  of  ftiles,  N.  618. 
Erratum,  a  fad  one  committed  in  printing  the  bible, 

N.  579. 
Eternity,  an  eflay  upon  it,  N.  590.     Part  is  to  come, 

628.     Speech  in  Cato  on  it,  iranflated  into  Latin, 

ibid. 


F 


F. 

ACES,  every  man  fhould  be  pleafed  with  his  own, 
N.  559. 

fadlallab,  hi&ftory  out  of  the  Perjian  tales,  N.  578. 
Family  madnefs  in  pedigrees,  N.  612. 
Fancy,  her  character,  N.  558.     Her  calamities,  ibitfi 
Favours,  Ladies,  not  to  be  boafted  of,  N.  61  1. 
Fear,  how  neceflary  it  is  to  fubdue  it,  N.  615. 
Fellow  of  a  college,  a  wife  faying  of  one  about  pofle- 

rity,  N.  583- 

Flattery,  how  grateful,  N.  621. 
fontenet/e,  his  faying  of  the  ambitious  and  covetous, 

N.  576, 

Free-thinkers  put  into  Trop&ontus's  cave,  N.  599. 
Fritilla's  dream,  N.  597. 
Funnel,  Will,  the  toper,  his  charafter,  N.  569. 
Futurity,  the  ftrong  inclination  man  has  to   know  it, 

N.  604.     A  weaknefs,  ibid.    The  mifery  of  know- 

ing it,  ibid. 


INDEX. 


G. 

GEnealogy,  a  letter  about  it,  N.  612. 
Gladio's  dream,  N.  597. 

God,  a  contemplation  of  his  omniprefence  and  omnl- 
fcience,    N.  565.     He  cannot  be  abfent  from  BS, 
ibid.     Confiderations  on  his  ubiquity,  N.  571- 
Grotto,  verfes  on  one,  N.  632. 
Gjges  and  dgtaut,  their  ftory,  N.  610. 

H. 

T  "TAmadryadit  the  fable  of  them  to  the  honour  of 

JLJ.  trees;  N.  589. 

Happinefs  of  fouls  in  heaven  tieated  of,  N.  600.    An 

argument  that  God  has  affigned  us  for  it,  ibid. 
Hearts,  a  vifion  of  them,  N.  587. 
Heaven,  its  glory,  N.  580.     Described  by  Mr.  Coiuley, 
.    590.     The  notions  feveral  nations  have  of  it,  600. 

What  Dr.  Tillotfon  fays  of  it,  ibid. 
Hermit,  his  faying  to  a  lewd  young  fellow,  N.  575« 
Heroifm,  an  efTay  upon  it,  N.  60 1. 
Hilpa>  the  Chinefe  antediluvian  Princefs,  her  ftory,  -N. 

584.     Her  letter  to  Sbatum,  585. 
Hillory,  fecret,  an  odd  way  of  writing  one,  N.  619. 
Hcbbei's  notions  debafe  human  nature,  N.  588. 
Humour,  the  two  extremes,  N.   617.    Burlelk,  616. 

Pedantick,  617. 
Hunting  reproved,  N.  583. 
Hufbands,    Rules  for  marrying  them  by  the  widows 

club,  N.  561.  Qualities  neceflary  to  make  good  ones, 

$07. 

I. 

J^/'/s  cure  G^Eneas,  a  tranflation  of  Virgil,  by  Mr» 
Drjdeni  N.  572. 
le  world,  N.  624. 

'jell,  how  it  fhould  be  uttered,'  N.  6i6»   .  •)  . 
Initial  letter.,  the  uie  party.- writers  make  of  thfm, 


INDEX. 

N.  567.    An  inflanceof  it,  ibid.    Critieifms  upon  Itt 

568. 

Integrity,  great  care  to  be  taken  of  it,  N.  557. 
Intrepidity  of.  a  juit  good  man  taken  from  Horace,  N. 

615. 

yobn  a  Nokes  and  John  a  Stiks,  their  petition,  N.  577* 
/r//?' Gentlemen,  widow-hunters,  N.  561. 
Ijadas  the  Spar -t 'an ,  his  valour,  N.  564. 
Julian  the  Emperor,  aa  excellent  pafTage  out  of  his 

Ctefars,  relating  to  the  imitation  of  the  gods,  N> 

634- 
Jupiter,  his  firft  proclamation  about  griefs  and  calami^ 

ties,  N.  588.    Hijfecond,  ibid.    His  juftdiftributi©» 

of  them,  559. 
Juftice,  the  Spartan  famous  for  ft,  N. 


LAdies,  not  to  mind  party,  N.  607, 
Laughter  indecent  in  any  religious  aflcmbly,  IT. 
630. 

LsJlH?*  letter  to  the  Spectator,  giving  an  account  ho\V 
fh?  was  deluded  by  her  lover,  N.  611. 

Jufitfer  from  the  Bantam  Ambaffador  to  his  maflef 
about  the  EtigHjb,  N.  557.  From  the  dumb  con- 
juror to  the  Speflattr,  5.60.  From  the  chit-chat 
club,  ibid.  From  Oxford  about  his  recovering  his 
fpeech,  ibid.  From  Frenk  Fownly,  ibid.  About 
the  widows  club,  561.  From  Blank  about  his  fa- 
mily, 5^3.  About  an  angry  hufl>and,'/'/W.  From 
Will  Warly,  about  military  education,  ^66.  From 
an  Half-pay  officer  about  a  widow,  ibid.  From  Peter 
Pujh  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  ibid.  Againft  Q^acks, 
572.  From  the  prefident  of  the  widows  club,  573, 
From  a  man  taken  to  be  mad  for  reading  of  poetry 
aloud,  577-  A  fecond  letter  about  the  ubiquity  of 
the  Godhead,  580.  Several  anfwercd  at  once,  581, 
From  Conftantio  Spec.  ibid.  From  Amanda  Lo<vekvgtkt 
ibid.  From  Shalum  the  Cbinefe  to  the  Princefs  Htlpa, 
before  the. flood,  584.  From  Hilpa  to  Sbalum,  585. 
from  John  Shadow,  at  Oxford,  about  reflecting  at 

night 
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night  on  the  pad  day's  aflions,  586.  About  a  vifion 
of  hearts,  587.  About  planting,  589.  From  John 

t  Shadow  about  dreams,  593.  Of  inconfiftent  meta- 
phors, 595-  From  Jeremy  Lovemore,  with  an  ac- 
count of  his  life,  596.  About  making  love,  602, 
From  Fanny  Fickle^  605.  From  an  aunt  about  her 
niece's  idlenefs,  6c6.  About  the  vanity  of  fome 
clergymen  wearing  fcarves,  609.  From  Tom  Nimblet 
about  antipathies,  ibid.  From  Chora,  againft  the 
Ladies  work,  ibid.  From  Lejbia  a  deluded  Lady, 
611.  About  genealogy,  612.  From  Will  Hopelefs 
about  ambition,  613.  From  the  Temple  about  beg- 
gars eloquence,  ibid.  From  Monimia  to  recover  a 
loft  lover,  ibid.  From  a  country  wit  in  the 
Burlefk  \vay,  616.  From  a  pedant  in  his  pedan- 
tick  way  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  617.  About  the 
ftiles  of  letters,  618.  Anfwers  to  feveral,  619- 
About  flattery,  621.  From  the  love-cafuift  about 
the  widows  tenure,  and  the  black  ram,  623.  From 

*  the  fame  about  love  queries,  625.  .From  one  who  re- 
commended himfelf  fora  news-monger,  ibid.  About 
the  force  of  novelty,  626.  About  acrofied  lover, 
627.  About  eternity  to  come,  628.  About  church 
mufick,  630.  About  the  rattling  club's  getting  into 
church,  ibid. 

Life,  eternal,  what  we  ought  to  be  moil  felicitous  about, 
N.  575.  Man's  not  worth  his  care,  ibid,  valuable 
only  as  it.prepares  for  another,  ibid. 

Love-cafuift,  fome  inftruflions  of  his,  N.  591,  607. 

£over,  an  account  of  the  life  of  one,  N.  596.  Acroi&d 
one  retires,  627. 

ML 

MAlometans,  their  cleanlinefs,  N.  631. 
Marcia's  prayer  in  Cat?,  N.  593. 

Memoirs  of  a  private  country-gentleman's  life,  N.  622* 
Man,  the  two  views  he  is  to  be  confidered  in,  N.  588. 

An  a&ive  being,  624.     His  ultimate  end,  rbid. 
Merry  part  of  the  world  amiable,,  N.  598. 
MeJ/iah,  the  Jews  miftaken  notion  of  his  worldly  gran- 
deur, N.  -610. 

Metaphoa* 
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Metaphors,  when  vicious,  N.  595.  An inftanceof  it.  iliJ* 
Military  education,  a  letter  about  it,  N.  566. 
Mifchief  rather  to  be  fufFered  than  an  inconvenience, 

N.  564. 
Montague,  fond  of  fpeaking  of  himfelf,  N.  562.     Sca- 

Irger's  faying  of  him,  ibid. 
Mufick,  church,  recommended,  N.  630. 
Mufician,  burlefk,  an  account  of  one,  N.  570. 

N. 

HEedlework  recommended  to  Ladies,  N.  606.     A 
Letter  from  Chora,  againft  it,  609. 
,  the  pleafure  of  it,  N.  625. 
Nt<wton,  Sir  I/aac,  his  noble  way  of  confidering  infinite 

fpace,  N.  564. 
Night,  a  clear  one  defcribed,  N.  565.    Whimfically  de- 

fcribed  by  William  Ramfey,  582. 
No,  a  woid  of  great  ufe  to  women  in  love-matters, 

N.  625. 
Novelty,  the  force  of  it,  N.  626. 


O. 

OBfcurity,  often  more  iHuftrious  than  grandeur,  N. 
622. 

Orator,  what  requifite  to  form  one,  N.  633. 
O-viJ,  his  verfes  on  making  love  at  the  theatre,  traaf- 
lated  by  Mr.  Dryden,  N.  602.     How  to  fucceed  in 
his  manner,  618. 


P. 

PAffions,    the    work    of   a    philofopher    to    fub- 
due  them,    N.  564.      Inftances  of  their  power, 
ibid. 

Patience,  her  power,  N.  559. 
Pedantick  humour,  N.  617. 
Penelope's  web,  the  hiftory  of  it,  N.  606. 
Pexfon,  the  word  defined  by  Mr.  LocJkt,,  N.  578. 

Petition. 
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Petition  of  John  a  Noies,  and  John  a  Stiles,  N".  577. 

Petition  from  a  cavalier  for  a  place,  with  his  pretences 
to  it,  N.  629. 

Pbebe  and  Colin,  an  original  poem,  N.  603. 

Philosophers,  Pagan,  their  boaft  of  exalting  human  na- 
ture, N.  634.. 

Pittocus,  a  wife  faying  of  his  about  riches,  N.  574. 

Pity,  the  reafonablenefs  of  it,  N.  588. 

Places,  the  unreafcnablenefs  of  party  pretences  to  them, 
N.  629. 

Planting  recommended  to  country  gentlemen,  .N.  583. 
Again,  589. 

Plains  faying  of  labour,  N.  624. 

Play-houie,  how  improved  in  norms,  N.  592. 

Politicians,  the  mifchief  they  do,  N.  556.  Some  at  the 
Royal  Exchange,  N.  568. 

Pufs,  Speculations,  on  an  old  and  a  young  one,  N.  626. 

Pythagoras,  his  advice  to  his  fcholars  about  examining 
a;  night  what  they  had  done  in  the  day,  N.  586. 


OUeries  in  Love  anfwered,  N.  625. 
Queftion,  a  curious  one  llarted  by  a  fchoolmaa 
about  the  choice  of  pxefent  and  future  happi- 
Hefs  and  mifery,  N.  575. 
Quid-nunc,    Thd ',    his   letters   to    the   SpeElator  about 

news,  N.  625. 
Quacks,  an  eflay  againfl  them,  N.  572. 

R. 

AKE,  a  character  of  one,  N.  576. 
.  Rattling  club  got  into  the  church,  N.  630. 
mfa.y,    William,    the   aftrologer,   his  whimfical  de« 
fcription  of  night,  N.  582. 
Revelation,    what   light   it  gives    into   the    joys  of 

heaven,  N.  600. 

Revenge  of  a  Spanifi  Lady  on  a  man  who  beafted  of 
her  favours,  N,  611. 
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Ro/tcrujian,  a  pretended  difcovery  made  by  one,  N.  574., 
JRoyal  progrefs,  a  poem,  N.  620. 


S. 

ST.  Pdul's  eloquence,  N.  633. 
Satire,  whole  duty  of  man  turned  into  one,  N.  568. 

Scarves  the  vanity  of  forae  clergymens  wearing  them, 
N.  609. 

Scribblers,  the  moft  offenfive,  N.  582. 

Self-love,  the  narrownefs  and  danger  of  it,  N.  588. 

Seneca,  his  faying  of  drunkennefs,  N.  569. 

Shakefpeare,  his  excellence,  N.  562. 

Sbalum  the  Chinefe,  his  letter  to  the  Princefs  Hilpa  be« 
fore  the  flood,  N.  584. 

Sight,  fecond,  in  Scot/and,  N.  604. 

Singularity,  when  a  virtue,  N.  576.  An  inftance  of  it 
in  a  north-country  Gentleman,  ibid* 

Socrates,  his  faying  of  misfortunes,  N.  558. 

Space,  infinite,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  noble  way  of  confi- 
dering  it,  N.  564. 

Spartan }  uftice,  an  inftance  of  it,  N.  564. 

Spectator  breaks  a  fifty  years  filence,  N.  756.  How  he 
recovered  his  fpeech,  ibid.  His  politicks,  ibid-  Lo- 
quacity, ibid.  Of  no  party,  ibid.  A  calamity  of 
his,  558,  Criticks  upon  him,  568.  He  fleeps  as 
well  as  wakes  for  the  publick,  599.  His  dream  of 
Trophotiius's  cave,  ibid.  Why  the  eighth  volume  pub- 
limed,  632. 

Spleen,  its  effefts,  N.  558. 

Stars,  a  contemplation  of  them,  N.  565. 

Sublime  in  writing,  what  it  is,  N.  592. 

Syncopijls,  modern  ones,  N.  567. 

Sjracufan  Prince,  jealous  of  his  wife,  how  he  ferved 
her,  N.  579. 


T. 


T 


Emper,  ferious,  the  advantage  of  it,  N.  598. 
Tender  hearts,  an  entertainment  for  them,  N, 


627. 

Tenure, 
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Tenure,  themoft  flippery  in  England,  N.  623. 

Tkales,  his  faying  of  truth  and  falihood,  N.  594; 

Theatre,  of  making  love  there,  N.  602. 

Tf/rre  in  De-vonflrirc,  how  unchafte  widows  are  puni(h« 
ed  there,  N.  614. 

Townly,  Frank,  his  letter  to  the  Spettator,  N.  560. 

r*//y  praifes  himfelf,  N.  562.  What  he  faid  of  the 
immortality  of  the  foul,  588.  Of  uttering  a  jell, 
616.  Of  the  force  of  novelty,  626.  What  he  re- 

'    cjuired  in  his  o,ratbr,  633. 

V. 

UBiquity  of  the  Godhead  con fidered,  N.  571.    Far- 
ther confiderations  about  it,  580. 
Verfes  by  a  de/pairing  lover,  N.  591.     On  Phele  and 
Colin,  603.     Tranfiation  of  verfes  pedantick  out  of 
Italian,  617.     The  royal  progrefs,  620.     To  Mrs, 
•     •     ••  on  her  Grotto,  633. 
Vice  as  laborious  as  virtue,  N.  624. 
Vifion  of  human  mifery,  N.  604. 
/V"*«'s  dogs,  the  fable  of  them,  N.  579. 

W. 

WEJ}  Enlorne  in  BerlJ&irf,  a  cuftom  there  for  wi- 
dows, N.  614.  What  jLord  Coke  faid  of  the  wi- 
dows tenure  there,  623. 

Whicheno'vre  bacon  flitch,  in  Staff  or  djhire,  who  intitled 
to  it,  N.  607. 

Whole  Duty  of  Man,  that  excellent  book  turned  into  a 
fatire,  N.  568 

Widows  club,  an  account  of  it,  N.  561.  A  letter 
from  the  prefident  of  it  to  the  Spefiaior  about  her 
fuitors,  573.  Duty  of  widows  in  old  times.  60.6 
A  cuftom  to  punifh  unchafte  ones  in  Berkjbire  and 
Dfvonjhire,  614.  Inftances  of  their  riding  the  black 
ram  there,  623. 

Writing,  the  difficulty  of  it  to  avoid  cenfure,  N.  568, 

Work  nccefiary  for  Women,  N.  606. 


INDEX. 


Encplcn,  his  account  of  Cyrix's  trying  the  virtue  of 


XEn 
a  young  Lord,  N.  564 

ZEmrcueff, 
N.578. 


Z. 

,  Queen,  her  {lory  out  of  the  Ferjian  talee» 
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